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Little engines; 


3 out of 


because 





10 “run down” 


their ~ supply 


is not equal to their ncaa 





Cream of Wheat 
with Prunes 


% cup Cream of Wheat 
4 cups boiling water 

¥% teaspoon salt 

% cup prunes 
Pour Cream of Wheat slowly 
into rapidly boiling salted water, 
stirring constantly; add prunes 
and cook twenty minutes in a 

ouble boiler 


Also with Dates, 
Raisins or Figs 
Follow recipe above, using in- 


stead of prunes % cup of dates, 
raisins or figs cut in small pieces 






“ees bundles of energy” —that’s the way we think 


of active children. As we watch them play they 
seem to us inexhaustible . 


And yet they're not. In fact, 3 out of 10 are suffer- 
ing from exhaustion. You can see them in any school 
—poor tired little tots; listless, underweight, because 
undernourished! 


This does not mean that they do not have enough 
to eat. It means they do not have the right things to 
eat. Dr. W. A. Evans, nutrition authority of Chicago, 
states that one of the greatest causes of undernourish- 
ment is an improper breakfast! 

If a child is not fortified with an abundant morning 
supply of energy, long before noon he will be fagged; 
will have to burn his very body tissues for energy to 
keep going. 


An energy-break fast ! 


He should have a good nourishing breakfast of food 
known to be very rich in energy and very easy to di- 
gest. And for such food you need look no farther than 
good old Cream of Wheat! 


In Cream of Wheat you get a vital store of energy 
nourishment because it is so rich in carbohydrates or 
energy-giving elements. And it is so easily and quickly 


Cyeam Wheat 


The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
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digested. In fact, digestion of Cream of Wheat begins 
in the mouth. 


It is this combination of rich energy and easy digest- 
ibility—a combination not often found in foods—that 
nutrition authorities specially value inCream of Wheat. 
And best of all it is a food not only good for us, but 
wonderfully good to eat! 


For an energy-breakfast then—Cream of Wheat 
cooked with dates, prunes, raisins, or figs! It is per- 
fectly delicious—rich, creamy with a delicately blended 
flavor of fruit and grain. Or you may prefer it with 
butter and salt. Children love it with brown sugar, 
syrup or fruit sauce.. There are endless ways to serve 
it; ways which appeal to grown-up appetites, as well 
as those of children. 


Two interesting booklets for you—FREE 


We: have a splendid new book on feeding children 

which will help you to provide nourishing, simple food 

which also tempts their appetites. And our recipe 

<---«mg booklet gives you a variety of delight: 

ful ways to serve this fine energy food 

—in dainty desserts, breads, meat and 

vegetable dishes. We will gladly send 
both free; mail coupon. 


Free ! these booklets—mail coupon 





The Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 2-F, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, your booklet, “‘The Important Business of Feed- 
ing Children.”’ 


Please send me, free, your recipe booklet, ‘50 Delicious Ways of Serv- 
ing Cream of Wheat.” 


Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for which I enclese 5c 
to cover postage. 
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oy A new Victor product 
The Music Arts Library of Victor Records 


Just as a certain amount of reading is part of everybody’s life 
experience, so too there is a proportionate amount of music with 
which every man and woman wishes to be familiar. That is the 
key-note of the Music Arts Library of Victor Records, six volumes 
of which are now ready. The Music Arts Library of Victor Records 
represents a great variety of achievement by the world’s greatest 
artists, and provides a wholly new outlook on the collecting of 
recorded music. With one exception these volumes, finely bound, 
printed and illustrated, may be obtained for the price of the 
records contained in them. Ask the nearest dealer to show you 
the Library, or write to us for a descriptive circular. 


Real Victrolas are marked Victrola 


Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. ' 
“HIS MASTERS, VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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One of the volumes of m= 
The Music Arts Library 
of Victor Records 






Victrola No. 370 


= Mahogany, $275; electric, $315 





Six volumes now ready 
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zmpl e care trium phos over 


HAT a relief to women who now lavish 

attention upon their complexions if they 

could talk for five minutes with a real 
authority on the subjeét! For they would find that 
practically all their methods and preparations are 
unnecessary—in some cases, actually harmful. 


Simple care. Simple cleansing. These are the 
essentials—all else is extra, needless. 


In our 88 years of soap-making experience we 
have never discovered any means of making a soap 
that would cure a troubled skin, or direétly give 
the skin a youthful transparency, or “‘feed’’ the skin 
with oils. 


When oils are mixed with other ingredients to 
make soap, they cease to be oils and become 
soap. Soap’s function is to cleanse, not to cure or 
transform or “nourish” the skin. And soap is in- 
valuable for its purpose. We invite you to read 
the set of principles printed elsewhere on this page. 
These principles have been endorsed in writing, 
by over a thousand physicians. They contain the 
whole truth about soap. 

Because it is pure, mild and gentle, Ivory Soap 
will do for your skin all that any soap can do, no 
matter what it costs or what promises it may make. 
Ivory contains no medicaments, no artificial color- 
ing matter, no strong perfume—it is pure soap. 
It could not be finer if it cost you a dollar a cake. 

Simple cleansing once or twice a day with Ivory 
and warm water, followed by a cool rinse and, if 
necessary, a little pure cold cream, is all your skin 
needs to protect it from dust and other damaging 
influences and to cleanse it thoroughly and safely. 
A beautiful skin is the result of two things: good 
health and perfeét cleanliness. Take care of your 
health, and Ivory will take care of the rest. 


‘Prodler <> Gamble 


beauty’s enem 






© Uh. scientific basis 


for the use of 
S O AP 


The following set of princi- 
ples has been endorsed by 
over a thousand physicians 
of highest standing and is 
offered as an authoritative 
guide to women in their use 
of soap for the skin: 
1 The funétion of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform. 


2 Soap performs a very use- 
ful funétion for normal 
skins by keeping the skin 
clean. 

3 If there is any disease of the 
skin which soap irritates, a 
physician should be seen. 


4 To be suitable for general 
daily use, a soap should be 
pure, mild and neutral. 


5 If the medicinal content of 
a soap is sufficient to have 
an effect upon the skin, the 
soap should be used only 
upon the advice of a phy- 
sician. 

6 In all cases of real trouble, 
a physician’s advice should 
be obtained before treat- 
ment is attempted. 
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Here are a few of the many 
comments from PHYSICIANS 
upon the above principles: 


IVORY SOAP 


99/1007 Pure—It Floats 





“This program is unassailable 
from any point of view.” 


——— 


“I. am in agreement with 
Guest Ivory, the dainty new cake your platform. It cannot be 
of Ivory made especially for face, improved upon.” 
and hands, costs but 5 cents. “Th : 

ere is nothing more to 


say. There can be no honest 
difference of opinion.” 





© 1925 Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati 
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AND WITH AN EXTRA HIGH KICK ON 


24)ROM where Trou Gascon stream met 
Gros Inlet, to the fall three hundred 
yards above, both banks were blocked 
with seamen filling water casks. The 
Triton’s baby midshipman, a late 
comer, tried to find a gap for his men, 
8) but was blasphemously ordered off by 
ee memes | elder midshipmen from the first-rates. 
They called him ‘‘Susan"’ and “Polly” and told him 
that if he was looking for his wet nurse he’d better 
look farther up. He blushed in pretty rage and trailed 
on up to the falls, his men at heel, shouldering casks. 

The Torbays occupied the pool below the cascade, and 
warned the Tritons to stand clear till they’d finished or 
somebody’d get a bath. As they outnumbered the frigate’s 
party by three to one, the midshipman called a halt. It was 
scandalous, he considered, one officer calling another 
“Susan” in front of his men; he would protest to his first 
lieutenant as soon as he got back—very bad for. discipline. 


















THE PART THE GRAY AND SOME ASSISTAN 


gh Noon 


By CROSBIE GARSTIN 


OF 


IMustrations by Arthur I. Keller 


In the meanwhile he sat down on a block of lava and, with a 
thorn, pursued a shred of salt junk which had stuck between 
his teeth and irritated him all the morning. 

Ortho Penhale, pressed man and ordinary seaman, set 
down his burden and looked about him. To the east, 
stretched across the sparkling blue waters of Gros Inlet, rode 
the main body of the West Indies fleet, thirty-five sail of the 


CE FROM ORTHO, HE WENT 


line with attendant frigates. The bay was dotted with 
water boats, speeding to and from their ships, oars 
striking diamond flashes from the sea. To the north 
Pigeon Island rose up sheer out of the glitter. On its 
crest, to Ortho’s knowledge, sat Admiral Sir George 
Brydges Rodney, in an armchair, under an awning, 
watching for signals from his scouts. 

Under his breath Ortho consigned the ancient ad- 
miral to perdition. He had nothing against him in 
person, but he was an officer, and at the moment the 
seaman felt murderously inclined toward all such, even 
the pink-and-white infant on the lava block. 

Eastward and at his back the island of St. Lucia humped 
its peaked backbone skyward, a thirty-mile ridge of wooded 
cones, wooded right down to the water’s edge—a magic 
island transformed by every shift of sun and cloud; now 
amber, now dragon green, now deep cobalt, now, ruffled by 
the trade wind, the shimmering purple of a peacock’s breast. 
Ortho could not see the ridge from where he stood, but he 





















“IT SHOULD ADVISE 


had looked on it long and often from the Triton’s deck in the 
full light of day, at dawn and sunset, floating apparently in 
midair under a canopy of fire-tinted cloud—an entrancing 
island, a magic island, a bright sea jewel. 

And this was the first time he had set foot on it, or in the 
West Indies at all for that matter; and, in the ordinary way 
of things, it was unlikely he would do so again; the French 
might be out any day now. In an hour at the most he would 
be back on the Triton and possibly in for another flogging 
bout; there was no saying. 

He turned his back on the sea and stared at the jungle that 
pressed the stream hard on either flank. The sight he saw 
took his breath away —vast green glades, pierced with shafts 
of sunlight, hung with trailing strings of flowers, festooned 
across and across with ropes of flowers, flowers of every con- 
ceivable shape and hue. Convolvulus lay in tangles across 
the lava, a purple trumpet at each joint. Bushes of dark 
lustrous leaves, crimson spined, and hung with grapes, 
crowded the underwoods, and between them young palms 
thrust their plumy jets, like green fountains bursting into 
spray. Fleshy shrubs covered with great waxen stars, red 
and white, there were too; and among them drifts of orange 
butterflies went winging lazily. Above all stood great trees 
blazing with vermilion flowers, hung with purple tassels, 
sheeted with silver blossom, which quivered and flashed 
under the breath of the trade. And with every gust came 
puffs of warm intoxicating scent, sweeter than anything Ortho 
had ever known—frangipani. 


HE SNUFFLED delicious draughts of it and, as scent 
does, it brought memories thronging, memories of the 
wind biowing over miles of orange blossom in the sultan’s 
gaidens in Morocco city, blowing in at his window. . . . 
He was a Kaid Rahal then, commanding a regiment of royal 
lances. Now he was no better than a slave, with a back 
whipped into bloody stripes. Again his eyes sought the wood 
glades, so cool, so still. Again the scent of frangipani invaded 
his nostrils. Within a few yards lay freedom and a garden of 
paradise lovely beyond belief; eastward, floating hell. 
Within an hour he would be back on the Triton, out on the 
shadeless bay, sweating up round shot from the hold, cursed 
at, bawled at; with the sun melting the pitch in the deck 
seams, scalding his raw shoulders. He winced at the thought. 
The Torbays had nearly finished; some of them were al- 
ready trundling casks down the beach; a petty officer was 
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barking at the laggards like a dog gone mad, slashing at a 
poor old seaman with a knotted rope’s end. Ina minute the 
Triton’s plaguy little terrier would be yelping too. 

Ortho glanced at the midshipman. He was sitting with his 
back to the woods, the best part of one hand in his mouth, 
from his intense expression evidently on the point of har- 
pooning the offending shred. The marine on the far side 
leaned on his musket, half asleep. The marine on the near 
side, not ten feet away, was awake though, a big-boned, 
straw-colored Scot with pale blue eyes. Again came the 
breath of frangipani, insidiously sweet, and Ortho made up 
his mind. 

He moved nearer the sentry, drew a coil of pigtail tobacco 
from his frock bosom, bit off a chew, screwed up his face 
appreciatively and winked. The sentry replied with a flick 
of a white lash; the pale eyes were those of a child watching 
another eat sweets. Ortho smacked his lips and replaced the 
coil, then, as on second thoughts, withdrew it and dumbly 
offered the marine a chew. 

The redcoat shot a quick glance about him and, seeing no 
one of importance was looking, nodded gratefully. Ortho 
stepped up to him, tossing the coil from hand to hand, 
dropped it, stooped as if to pick it up and butted the marine 
be = stomach with his head, all his weight and force be- 

ind it. 

The deluded Scot folded up like a clasp knife and shot 
backward into the pool taking his musket with him, and 
Ortho flung himself into the bushes. The second sentry did 
not know what had happened for the moment. He was 
aroused from his day dreams of Oxfordshire meadows by the 
splash his opposite made on meeting the water. He did not 
see Ortho enter the bushes, and when he fired it was at 
random. 

Other marines, farther downstream, fired as well, also at 
random. Their bullets loosed a shower of purple angelim 
blossom and sent a trio of green parrots flapping and scream- 
ing in alarm, but the shot came nowhere near Ortho. He 
knew it would take the redcoats a full half minute to reload, 
and in that half minute he made a good fifty yards, flung 
himself flat and crawled sideways. He heard the midshipman 
yelp and some more bullets went over, droning like infuri- 
ated bees, zip-zipping through the foliage, all wide and all too 
high. They could not see him; the scrub was thick enough to 
conceal an army. He jumped up and ran on uphill, keeping 
the plash of the stream within hearing. 
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He ran for ten minutes, floundered over a ground liana, 
fell, rose slowly, the breath shaken out of him, and walked 
on. He must be out of harm’s way, he thought. They dared 


not pursue. Did they put a search party in after him, half 
that party would desert as well; furthermore, seeking an 
inanimate needle in a haystack was as child’s play compared 
with hunting a mobile seaman through those square leagues 
of jungle. He was quite safe, he considered; nevertheless, he 
pushed steadily upstream. There was nothing like making 
sure. 

The going became increasingly difficult. What looked like 
solid forest floor was in reality a network of knee-high roots 
and creepers, invisible under a coverlet of leaves. It was like 
wading through an everlasting pig net, tripping at every 
step. Lianas, like slack rigging, trailed from the tree tops 
and hung him in their nooses; others, thick through as ships’ 
cables, barred the way horizontally. 

There were dwarf palms, which pricked if you blundered 
against them, and green whip plants, armed with terrible 
hooks fit to tear the clothes and flesh off you. The stream 
made no easier road; it came foaming headlong over a series 
of jagged lava steps, and even here the roots did not stop, but 
flung across and across it in obstructive suspension bridges. 


T THE end of an hour Ortho halted. He could not see 
the sun for interlacing foliage, but judged it to be about 
noon. He was beyond pursuit, a free man again. No shrill 
bos’n’s calls or raucous speaking trumpets could pester him 
here in this cool, scented paradise. 

He took a long drink from the stream and ate a delicious 
meal of avocado pears and bananas—rendered all the more 
delectable by thoughts of the rancid pork and hard peas he 
was escaping—lit a pipe and lay back smoking in heart- 
whole content. 

He was no spiritless slave, he boasted; they should not 
drub him twice—curse them! 

He had been flogged only the day before, spread-eagled at 
the gangway and laid into with a waxed cat-o’-nine-tails, 
wielded by a bos’n’s mate who enjoyed his work. Two dozen 
he had endured and then fainted. They had brought him 
round by sluicing salt water over him. And all this agony 
for laughing—laughing at an officer. Ortho admitted that 
it was a foolish thing to do, but not for the life of him could 
he help it; Bandy Joe looked so absurd. Bandy Joe, offi- 
cially Joseph Macwhirter, was first lieutenant of the Triton, 
an elderly but capable seaman with a bald pate and legs so 
convex that, in the words of the lower deck, ‘‘ you could sling 
a hammock between ’em.”’ 

The lower deck had a legend concerning Joe’s legs. For 
twenty years they had been straight as spars, the lower deck 
declared, till one day he was put in charge of a prize in the 
Gulf of Darien with instructions to take her to Port Royal. 
All went well until he was to windward of the Rosalind 
Bank, where he got whisked up by the tail of a hurricane and 
the leaky old basket literally dissolved under him. Everybody 
was drowned but Joe, who got astride the drifting main- 
mast, wound his legs about it and hung on. For two days 
and nights he jockeyed that stick, to be rescued little the 
worse for wear, save that his legs had become permanently 
warped to the curve of the mast—or so the story ran. 

On the day in question Bandy Joe had been dining with an 
old messmate aboard Hood’s Barfleur, and dining well. He 
returned to the Triton, seething with mixed drinks and dig- 
nity, figged out in his best in honor of the vice admiral, blue 
coat, gilt buttons and all, the whole surmounted by an enor- 
mous cocked hat and wig. In the ordinary way Joseph was 
not a dressy man; in the ordinary way a red bandanna bound 
about his arid scalp was good enough for him. But on state 
occasions he donned a wig. He bought it secondhand, and 
it did not fit him, being too large by half, but it was a gen- 
erous, luxuriant wig and the pride of his life. 

He came carefully up the frigate’s ladder, ordered a taut 
brace to be tautened; cursed the bos’n, who was behind him, 
for getting in his way; fixed his eye on the poop-cabin door 
and bore up for it. 


O* THE top of the open door sat the captain’s spider 
monkey Yarns, so called from its having the appearance 
of a piece of unraveled rope, a wistful black-and-gray beast 
from Guiana. Yarns was in disgrace. She had just been 
kicked out of the cabin for taking liberties with her master’s 
sword knot—she had a passion for bright objects—and was 
expiating her crime by banishment. There were no bana- 
nas to be had on deck and nothing bright to play with. She 
was desperately bored. All of a sudden she saw Bandy Joe 
waddling toward her, crowned with glory. She stared at the 
glory, fascinated. Bandy waddled nearer and nearer and 
made to enter the door. As he did soa thin, thumbless hand 
shot out, and away went his cocked hat and wig. It was 
Yarns; she simply couldn’t resist that gold lace. 

Bandy wheeled about and slashed at her with his rattan. 
She bounded for the overhang of the poop deck and the wig 
fell out of the hat. Up the mizzen rigging she went, imagin- 
ing it to be some sort of tree, chattering with terror, but still 
clinging to the hat. 
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Bandy uttered a sob of anguish, and ordered the entire 
watch aloft to save his festival headgear. 

Then he noted that the wind was blowing his wig, his pre- 
cious wig, across the deck straight for an open port; in a 
moment it would be overboard, and swallowed by a shark! 
He emitted a shattered roar, like that of a lioness that has 
been robbed of her surviving cub, and flung himself upon it. 
Unfortunately the bos’n flung himself at the same time, and 
their heads met. 

When some seconds later Bandy, half-stunned and wholly 
furious, rose from his prone position, it was to be confronted 
by an ordinary seaman bent double over a gun breech, laugh- 
ing himself sick. The seaman was Ortho, and he paid two 
dozen across his bare back for that joke. 


he NG on the frigate’s deck, salt water eating into his wheals, 
he had promised himself to be even with Bandy Joe, to 
shoot or knife him in the smoke and confusion of the im- 
pending action; but now he was thankful that he had obeycd 
the impulse of the moment and run for it. The drawback to 
his murder plan was that he might himself be killed before 
he could lay out the lieutenant. French round shot made no 
discrimination between just and unjust. But now Bandy 
would go to battle and, he hoped, be riddled by De Grasse’s 
sharpshooters, while he himself lay safe and snug up among 
these iridescent hills, sucking green coconuts, oranges and 
midshipman’s-butter. 

All was for the best and it was a good world—up here, a 
wonderland of trees, scent and flowers beyond his wildest 
dreams. The farther one pushed inland the higher grew the 
trees. They were monstrous, astounding, shooting up a hun- 
dred feet, some of them, without branch or twig, pillars of a 
mighty twilight cathedral. Some were smooth and appeared 
to be made of metal—iron, copper, bronze; others were 
mottled with lichen, shaggy with tree ferns and moss; 
others again struggled upward, wrapped in the coils of 
python creepers; and on every bough, in every crevice, 
grew vanilla orchids, scenting the woods with the deli- 
cious perfume. A moth swung by, big as a linnet, a metal 
thing in bright blue armor. A shower of jewels, rubies 
and emeralds, fell from above, dipped across the glade 
and rose again into the high sunlight—humming birds. 

The deserter sighed in deep content. Two hours be- 
fore, he had been tugging a heavy boat across the swelter- 
ing bay, a beaten slave. A short dash, a little risk—now 
here he lay, taking his ease in a still, enchanted forest. 
Vengeance was sweet, but this was sweeter. 

Bandy Joe and the fleet could go to blazes for all he 
cared; he had done with them. He knocked his pipe 
out, hitched up his belt and pushed on for the peacock 
mountains, crushing masses of white arum lilies under- 


foot. 
II 

RTHO hauled himself up the ceiba tree, sending a 

brace of howler monkeys scuttling, and swung across 
his favorite bough. Rotted by rain, the ground in front 
of the tree had slipped downhill, carrying every sprig of 
vegetation along with it, so that the bough gave a clear 
lookout to the north and west. Ortho looked out to the 
west and swore aloud. 

The fleet was still there! 

He could see very plainly in the keen light of morn- 
ing, plainly enough to count the gun ports in the nearest 
first-rates. 

‘They'll go aground on their own beef bones soon,” 
he growled. ‘‘Why the dickens don’t the French come 
out and draw ’em off?” 

He glanced northward across the St. Lucia Channel in 
the hope of seeing De Grasse’s van rounding Diamond 
Rock. Twenty-five miles away across the ruffled azure 
of the straits loomed the island of Martinique, a purple 
smudge, with the Piton de Vauclin smoking like a vol- 
cano. Off Pointe du Cap was a British frigate, tacking 
against the trade wind. A few miles farther north was 
another, and another, a diminishing chain, the head of 
which was off Fort Royal, watching De Grasse’s every 
movement. 

There was no signal from the frigates, no sign of 2x- 
citement on the anchored line of battleships; all was as 
it had been every morning for weeks, yards jerking up 
and down, water boats plying, sail, gun, cutlass drill go- 
ing on. Another day to wait. Ortho cursed again. He 
cursed the French for not coming out and relieving him 
of hisembarrassment. The truth of the matter was that 
he had seen more than enough of the enchanted forests. 
He had been in them for twelve days now, and they 
were not what they seemed. 

To begin with, there were the mosquitoes. These is- 
sued, ravenous, with the shades of night in swarms and 
clouds so that the glades rang with the drone of their 

million trumpets. Ortho 
~ experimented with a 
\ smudge fire and succeeded 
= in nearly suffocating 
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himself. When he sat with his head wrapped in smoke, 
blinded and coughing, they concentrated on his legs. When 
the smoke drifted about his feet they attacked his head. 
They worked down his frock and up his sleeves and loose 
breeches, bit him through his stockings—everywhere. He 
smote ten gorged insects on his right cheek; as he did so 
twenty settled on his left. All night long he twitched and 
smote and raved. 

That was not all. Scorpions and tarantulas abounded, and 
there was hardly a bush or plant that was not covered with 
barbs and hooks; his hands were full of them; a chigoe flea 
had burrowed into his foot, setting up a sore, and tripping 
over a creeper he had fallen into a manchineel bush, blister- 
ing both palms most painfully. He was itching tender from 
head to heel. ‘ 

The fruit he had at first thought ambrosia he now posi- 
tively disliked. One can have too much of anything, and at 
that moment Ortho would have given all the avocado pears, 
bananas and yams in the Windward Islands to set his teeth 
in a chunk of despised salt horse. Other kinds of fruit there 
were in profusion, but he dared eat nothing but what he had 
actually seen in the negro bumboats, having been too often 
regaled with stories of young seamen who fell into temptation 
ashore and plucked forbidden fruit, followed by graphic 
descriptions of their death agonies. 

And that did not exhaust the dangers. One morning he 
trod on what he took to be a root but which proved to be a 
rat-tailed snake. Ortho jumped into the air and the snake 
missed him, its head grazing the side of his shoe. He gave 
way, and it made off, five feet of sluggish red-brown evil. 
It was the dreaded fer-de-lance. Next morning Ortho saw 
two more. The undergrowth was wriggling with them ap- 
parently. He hardly dared stir for some days after that, but 
placed his feet with exceeding care, lifting the mamures 
leaves in front of him with a stick. 


‘“*‘DEATH,’’ HE BREATHED. 


The scents of frangipani, logwood, jessamine and vanilla 
bewitched him no longer. The flower-hung forest enchanted 
him no more; it was a poisoned paradise; there was poison 
everywhere, crawling double fanged among the ground lilies, 
spurting in milky acid from broken shrubs, lurking in thorns, 
in glowing fruit, even in the most lovely flowers. The forest 
was like some burning beauty of the Cinquecento, decked 
out in splendid satins and brocades, a jeweled ring on her 
finger and in that ring—murder. The woods were getting on 
the deserter’s nerves; he hardly dared put a hand out, for 
fear of getting either pricked or blistered; in every rustle of 
the undergrowth he detected fer-de-lance and jumped half 
out of his skin. 


E HAD been up to the peacock mountains—so alluring 

from afar—and come quickly down again, soaked to the 
bone. They drew every cloud in the Caribbean, those peaks, 
and then dissolved them in deluges of rain. 

He was now established in a glade at the back of the ceiba 
tree, under a primitive shelter of plantain leaves, ragged, 
unshorn, itching, craving for meat, tobacco and human com- 
panionship. 

Rubbing a swollen shin, he cursed the laggard French 
afresh. ‘‘Skulking frog eaters!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why don’t 
they come out? They’ve got better ships, more men and 
metal, leagues of start. What in blazes are they waiting on?” 

There was nobody present to answer his question. 

Anger at the French produced a change of feeling for his 
countrymen. He nodded toward the anchored fleet. “‘Drub 
’em sick, you bullies; make shark feed of ’em!”’ 

It would be a great battle, he reflected; probably the 
greatest in the world’s history. Whether De Grasse wanted 
to fight or no, the grim old sea dog on Pigeon Island would 


(Continued on Page 66) 


‘*THE DANCING DEATH’”’ 
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a 1 You COULD 
ONLY GET THE 
BALLY OLD FETE 
PINCHED THE FIRST 
NIGHT, YOU COULD 
RUN IT FOR A WEEK 
AFTER THAT AND 

CLEAN UP BIG’”’ 





























OCTOR GILMAN lived on Maple 
3) Avenue, in one of those large, friendly 
%1| houses that used to be built on those 
4| large, friendly lawns which were once 
‘| the perennial delight of the nursery- 
‘| men—one of those houses where the 
younger friends of the family liked to 
See drop around at twilight and sit on the 
veranda steps to watch the night come on, and call 
out greetings to passing neighbors and presently, 
emboldened by the darkness, first start humming and 
then gently singing such old favorites as The Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree and Love Me and the World ' 
is Mine. 
Other times, other manners. The house still looked 
as friendly as ever, and so did the lawn with its trees 
and its shrubs; but at the moment when our story 
opens, the younger Gilmans were in the living room, 
thinking up stunts for a smart féte champétre which they 
were going to give for the Footestown Memorial Hospital. 
Renée, for instance, had just taken off her shoes and stock- 
ings to show them a woodland dance which she was thinking 
of springing on the public, and Larry Dobbins was helping 
her pin up her dress behind. Renée was shingled to perfec- 
tion, and had the faée and form of a boy of twelve—wistful 
eyes and a keen chin; but as Larry could have told you, she 
took her dancing seriously and always curled her lip a little 
when Pavlowa’s name was mentioned. 








aware 








‘Where are you pinning it?” she asked, wriggling herself 


to look. ‘‘Between my shoulders?” 

HELMA was at the piano, and it was a grand piano. 

Thelma was two years younger than Renée, but looked 
older, this partly. because she had a notion that it was the 
older ones who played most hob with the men. She was tall, 
pale, esthetic and showed her ears, which were very small and 
very white. Also on the night in question she was wearing 
one of those soft, black, clinging dresses, which looked peril- 
ously insecure around the shoulders and arms, and although 


it was her usual line to be languid, she wasn’t exactly going ~ 


to sleep at the piano. 











The Old Bird 
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“ N't'en fais pas,” she was singing in her deep voice. 


“N’t’en fais pas 
Viens & montparnasse 

Tu verras 
Le bonheur qui passe 


At the “‘bonheur’’ she put nearly everything she had into 
her eyes and gave it to Monty Marsland at one shot; and 
then while Monty was still catching his breath, she looked 
over her shoulder for Fritz, to see if she could bowl him over 
too. But Fritz was in the office, sitting on the desk and talk- 
ing guns with the doctor. ‘“‘Doc’”’ Gilman always kept a 
rifle and a shotgun in the back of his car, and it was said 
that every chuck and every crow within five miles of Footes- 
town knew the rumble of his car, and dodged for cover the 
moment they heard it. Bob, the young inventor, was the 
doctor’s third and last hostage to fortune; and at the moment 


” 





when our story opened, he, too, was in the living 
room, sitting on the davenport with the Larkin girl. 
Bob was practicing the English manner that year— 
soft collars, and cuffs in his trousers as an outward 
and visible sign; but one might think that the Larkin 
girl had made a bet with herself that, give her time, 
she could rouse him out of his pose of ‘‘bored but 
well-bred indifference.” 

Bob, however, staring into the empty fireplace, 
continued to blow smoke through his nose; and al- 
though he may have been mulling over some great 
invention, he certainly succeeded in looking as though 
he had nothing on his mind. 

“‘Now, Thell,’”’ said Renée, finding herself pinned 
up properly, “play that Woodland Echo thing, and 
see what you think of this.”’ As the dance pro- 
gressed, Bob told her what he thought of it, even 
though he spoke obliquely. ‘‘If you could only get 
the bally old féte pinched the first night,’’ said he, ‘‘you 
could run it for a week after that and clean up big.” 

Leila came in then, ‘‘the fat, black mustang of Maple 
Avenue”’; and this is how Leila had gotten her name: Years 
before, when Leila was sowing her wild oats, she had gone 
out one night in an extremely exhilarated condition, and 
meeting Charcoal Johnson in front of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
she had tried to shove him off the sidewalk because he hadn’t 
moved quickly enough to suit her. 











o HO you think you are?’ he had asked her, indig- 
nantly shoving back. 

“Me?” she said, rolling her eyes. ‘‘Ah’m the fat, black 
mustang of Maple Avenue,’’ and suddenly wheeling into 
position she had socked Charcoal a kick that had made him 
walk slightly bow-legged for nearly a month. 

But that was in the unregenerative days. Leila was good 
now, and yet, although she had a plate of deviled sand- 
wiches in one hand and a plate of cake in the other, she man- 
aged to keep one rolling eye on Renée’s dance, and presently 
herself began to jiggle to the Woodland Echo thing. 

“Tf you-all want any old-fashioned cakewalking at your 
pahty, Miss Renée,”’ she suddenly broke in, when the dance 
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was finished, ‘‘they always used to give me the prize in 
advance when they knew I was going to perform.”’ 

Monty Marsland spoke up then. Monty himself was 
rather remarkable in his way, possessing at one and the same 
time a knowledge of law, a dreamy eye and nimble leg. He 
could waltz to perfection and had a grapevine step in the 
fcx-trot that might have reminded you of those clever fox 
terriers who walk in and out between their masters’ feet. 

‘““No!”’ said Monty, already busy with the sandwiches. 
‘You mean to stand there, Leila, and tell us you can 
cakewalk?” 

Then Dobbin chimed in. Dobb was one of the few young 
men in Footestown who knew how and when to wear a 
morning coat; and what he thought he didn’t know about 
local real estate wasn’t worth inscribing on the archives. 
‘‘You're thinking of someone else, aren’t you, Leila?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Some light-complexioned, graceful little thing?’’ 

“Probably thinking of herself in a previous form of exist- 
ence,’’ drawled Bob, ‘‘ when she was a butterfly.”’ 

By that time Leila’s eyes were rolling in earnest, and she 
was breathing hard. ‘‘ You play mea march, Miss Thelma,” 
she said, “‘one of these yere grand marches, with a big heavy 
bu’st on the cellar keys ever’ so often, and Ah’! show these 
gemmen whether or not Ah’m telling the trewth.’’ She was 
just starting into action when the telegram came. Balshaz- 
zar’s wasn’t the only party that received a message of doom. 


T WAS the doctor himself who came in with the telegram— 

a handsome old boy, nearly silvery gray, blue eyes and 
closely clipped mustache, florid complexion and always in a 
hurry. He gave the telegram to Bob and said, ‘Hello, 
everybody; glad to see you,”’ and everybody knew that he 
meant it. Having thus performed his duty as nominal host, 
he helped himself to a sandwich, took another for Fritz and 
hurried back to his office. 

“Oh, I say!’’ suddenly exclaimed Bob, who had been 
reading the telegram; and whatever it was that he was about 
to say, it is plain to see that he hadn’t studied the English 
classics for nothing. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’ asked Renée. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Bob ironically, ‘ 
coming.” 


only Aunt Mildred’s 
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A silence, something = 
stunned about it, fell upon 
the three young Gilmans. 

“What’s the matter?’’ 
asked Dobbin, looking around 
at their faces. ‘‘Is she going 
to poison you all as soon as 
she gets here—or what?”’ 

“Who's Aunt Mildred?”’ 
asked Monty, trying to hold 
Thelma’s hand in the general 
emotion, but not getting 
away with it. 

“‘She’s an old blighter,”’ 
said Bob, speaking with that 
frankness which seems to be 
reserved for relatives. ‘“She— 
she—she’s a regular old she- 
devil; that’s all.” 

“But rich,”’ sighed Renée. 
“The only really rich relative 
we have.”’ 

“Our dear, rich aunt!” 
said Thelma with appropriate 
inflection. 

“Yes, and always will be rich,’’ said Bob moodily—‘‘ the 
way she never loosens up.” 

In silence then, for as long as it took Dobbin to graze upon 
another sandwich, the three junior Gilmans chewed the cud 
of recollection, and found it very sour. 

““What’s she wished on us for, anyhow?”’ said Thelma at 
last. ‘‘Hasn’t she got a perfectly good home of her own?”’ 

“Search me,” said Bob. ‘‘But here’s what she says: 
‘Shall arrive nine o’clock tomorrow evening. Please meet at 
station.’ Ten words exactly.’’ Suddenly he broke off and 
added in a shocked whisper, ‘‘Oh, I say!” 

“‘What’s the matter now, for heaven’s sake?’’ asked 
Renée. 

“Is she bringing little Mildred with her?’’ asked Dobbin. 

‘‘No, worse,”’ said Bob, whose voice was now beginning to 
crack. ‘‘‘ Delayed in transmission,’ it says. This telegram’s 
dated yesterday, and so it’s today she’s coming.” 
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“‘Good heavens!” said Thelma in her 
deep voice. 

“‘How long is she going to stay?” 
asked Renée. ‘‘ Does she say?” 

“No; but the last time she came, 
you remember, she stayed all summer.” 

‘“You’ll have to find some 
way of getting rid of her,” 
said Monty. ‘ Bob’s a young 
inventor here; he ought to 
be clever at that.’ 

‘*Put crumbs in her bed,”’ 
said Dobbin. 


“TUT sand in her switch,” 
said Monty. 

“‘Put worms in her shoes,” 
said Dobb, as though he 
could keep this up all night. 

“Lawdy, Miss Gilman,” 
said Leila, coming in with the 
coffee and looking as worried 
as anybody. ‘‘Ah remember 
Aunt Mildred! Ah remem- 
ber her well!”’ 

“Yes, and look here,” said Renée, who had been studying 
it out. “If that telegram’s dated yesterday, she’s due right 
now. You’d better go down and meet her, Bob. The car’s 
out at the side.” 

“Nothing doing!”’ said Master Robert, almost shudder- 
ing. ‘You and Larry go. He’s got his car out front.” 

‘“‘What?’’ said Renée, busy with the pins in her skirt. “‘Go 
and meet that old bird? Why, you must think ——”’ 

They were interrupted by the doorbell; and at the same 
moment probably all of them remembered that not only 
were the screens in the windows, but the front door was open 
as well. In the silence caused by this reflection, a masterful 
step was heard in the hall, and a moment later Aunt Mil- 
dred entered the room, a grim expression on her visage, and 
a large, commodious suitcase in each of her hands. 


(Continued on Page 30) 













































































SHE WENT OUT THEN WITH A SIGNIFICANT LOOK, ONE OF 


THOSE LOOKS—‘‘THAT’S THAT! 


NOW LET NATURE TAKE ITS COURSE” 
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leaped upon the machine, snatched off the record, 
hurled it to the floor and jumped upon the 
pieces. Mrs. Parks’ experiment was not 
successful. 

But Mr. Parks had taken a resolution; it was 
not experimental, for he had taken the same reso- 
lution many times during the last few years, but 
without attaining an ideal state of affairs. He 
regretted his morning habit of mind and of tem- 
per acutely, and suffered through the day from 
remorse after each outburst. Now, in the very 
face of this outrageous provocation, he resolved 
firmly to clamp tightly his jaws and to greet his 
wife, if not cheerfully, at least silently. No mat- 
ter what new and irritating thing she thought up 
for his discomfiture, he would remain calm; he 
would be restrained; he would show her how a 
man of will could dam the torrent of invective 
which came swirling down the valley of his dis- 
position. And so, silently, ominously, he com- 
menced to dress. 

Without accident he arrived at his necktie—but 














there was no necktie. It was not where he re- 




















membered distinctly leaving it the night before. 





“THAT'S IT; ‘CRY. A WOMAN CAN'T 


Te ae R. AND MRS. PARKS had been married for 
#}| so long a time that it had become an unbreak- 
fal able habit. There was no cure for it. Mrs. 
Parks knew her husband from the ground up, 
as she might have expressed it, and Mr. Parks 
was obliged to take his wife for granted be- 
4] cause, like all other husbands, he had never 

2%4} come to understand her at all. Every morn- 
ing when Mrs. Parks awoke she knew exactly what to expect 
during the day; Mr. Parks, on the contrary, wondered what 
new and trying quirk of his wife’s character would manifest 
itself astoundingly before nightfall. This was not because 
Mr. Parks was so simple or because Mrs. Parks was so com- 
plex. It was because he was a man, and all men are read 
in large print by all women; and because she was a woman, 
and no man has ever had the slightest idea what makes a 
woman tick—especially the one he lives with. Nature has 
arranged things so for her own purposes, which remain hid- 
den. The advantage does not lie with the male sex. 

Mr. Parks was not one of those irritating men who 
awaken with a song upon their lips and rush madly about 
the house before breakfast, doing snatches of opera in the 
bath and waggling arms and legs before an open window in 
some gay breathing exercise. 

On the contrary. Mr. Parks always opened his eyes to a 
dark, forbidding world. Generally he pried open one eye at 
a time to find out if that slight but very annoying headache 
were present—and generally it was. It would remain until 


he had had his coffee. 


T WAS not exactly that Mr. Parks was ill-tempered in the 

morning; he was merely unsafe. The world was evil, and 
whatever purpose it manifested before ten A.M. was malig- 
nant. Both Mr. Parks and Mrs. Parks knew that if they 
could get Mr. Parks out of the house and on his way to the 
office without a family cataclysm, the rest of the day could 
take care of itself peacefully. Both did their best. Even 
Mr. Parks did his best. Each morning he resolved to let 
nothing irritate him, and, during the years, had tried un- 
successfully many expedients. The most nearly successful of 
these was to arise and to refuse to speak a word to anybody 
until his breakfast was warmly in place under his belt. This 
might have done the trick but for an element of perversity 
in Mrs. Parks, who could not endure the morose silence. 


EVEN 


TALK FAIRLY. SHE’S GOT TO CRY,’’ HE SAID 


Nevertheless both of them tried to find a peaceful way 
through these dark morning hours and credit should be 
given them for the effort. 

Mr. Parks was a sound sleeper and resented being 
awakened. This made things difficult. If a man hates 
bitterly the person who wakes him up, it is difficult to start 
off on pleasant, chatty terms with him. Soon this particular 
morning Mrs. Parks hit upon a new makeshift and was 
about to try it out. It was an experiment, but she had high 
hopes of it. Perhaps if she could awake her husband 
soothingly, gradually—could, in a manner of speaking, in- 
sinuate him awake—the result might be accomplished and 
the happiness of the remaining years of their married life 
assured. 

Mr. Parks was fond of music. Mrs. Parks arose from 
her bed and carried the phonograph to a table just inside 
their chamber door, wound it and put a record in place. The 
selection she chose was one calculated to soothe and to woo. 
O sole mio was the name of it, and Mrs. Parks poised in the 
dining room to await results. It is rather a pity she could 
not have seen Mr. Parks awake. 

When the music had gone on relentlessly for a minute, he 
began to stir and to twist in his blanket. He snatched in his 
head like a turtle to get it away from 
the sound, and then thrust it out 
again and lifted it from the pillow, 
opening one eye venomously and 
showing his teeth. Evidently the 
clamor was incomprehensible; he re- 
mained fixed and listening, still two- 
thirds awake, and then, as a man 
will do sometimes when startled by 
something real or imaginary, he 
sprang out of bed and stood blink- 
ing in the middle of the room. His 
rather stiff hair stood on end, giving 
him a dangerous and savage expres 
sion. Presently he located the sound 
as coming from the phonograph and 
blinked at it; then he walked to it 
and stood staring at it in a vague, 
troubled, displeased manner. Then, 
all at once, he seemed to awaken 
fully, to regain all his faculties; he 


It had not stealthily crept up a sleeve of his shirt 
nor tucked itself into one of his pockets. No. 
Utterly and incomprehensibly it had disappeared. 
Then he remembered; Mrs. Parks had mentioned 
that tie in no complimentary terms the night before. She 
had alluded most provokingly to his habit of wearing one 
tie continuously, until it disintegrated, and had pointed out 
how disgraceful-was-this one. She was ashamed to be seen 
with him. It was wrinkled and spotted and fit only for the 
rag-bag. This was in the evening when Mr. Parks’ temper 
was on a level keel; indeed, he was almost sunny. There 
were hours in Mr. Parks’ day when he was gracious, when, 
in fact, it was all but impossible to insult or enrage him. 


UT now he remembered. ‘‘Jane,’’ he called in a voice 

which he imagined to be calm, steady, passionless, ‘‘ where 
is my tie?’”’ He asked the question very much as, in more 
tragic circumstances, he would have demanded to know 
who murdered the child. 

“What tie?’”’ Mrs. Parks asked, laboring to keep her 
voice casual, and succeeding in saying the one thing more 
calculated than anything else to enrage her husband and to 

fill him with a sense of being wronged 
and abused. The question was flip- 
pant; it implied a lack of interest in 
his important affairs; it took lightly 

a serious matter. In the morning all 

matters were serious, and Mr. Parks 

demanded that they be dealt with 
seriously. 

“What tie? What tie! What tie 
do you suppose? My tie. The one 
I took off last night. The one I left 
in my collar. The one I intended 
to put on today. That tie. Where 
isuite”’ 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Parks, ‘‘that old 
thing. It was a disgrace. You 
couldn’t go to the office wearing 
that.” 

“Where is it?’’ His voice was weighted 
with a dreadful calm. 

““T threw it out,”’ she said. 

‘Well, throw it in again,” he said. 

‘“Tean't." 

“You can’t! And why can’t you? Do 
you knowthat tie cost me four dollars. It’s 
the best tie Iown. It’s the only tie I own 
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that I like to wear.” By this time he was as fond of the tie 
as most fathers are of a ten-year-old daughter. ‘I want that 
tie, and no other tie. Whatever you’ve done with it, get it.” 

“Don’t be silly,’’ said Mrs. Parks. 

‘ Always interfering. Can’t you ever keep your hands off 
my things? Can’t you leave me be?”’ 

“You'd be in a fine state if I did.” 

“‘T want that tie.” 

“Put on that blue one.”’ 

‘‘T don’t want the blue one, I want that one. 
tie or none.” 

Mrs. Parks came to the door now and shrugged her 
shoulders so her husband could see it. ‘‘Then don’t wear 
any,’’ she said. 


I want that 


R. PARKS rushed into the bathroom and closed the door 

after him, and there he raged—raged and felt for him- 
self a deep, abiding sympathy. He was in the right. It was 
his tie, and he was entitled to wear it. No woman had a right 
to abstract a tie from his collar and refuse to replace it. 
Never had a man been so wronged. It was injustice. The 
injustice of it maddened him—and his helplessness. What 
could he do? Nothing. There it was, he could do nothing. 
His wife was taking advantage of her sex and of her position 
to show him how helpless he was. There was no recourse. 
He could have cried with exasperation. When a man is 
married to a woman and asserts himself in an emergency, 
and that woman shrugs her shoulders—what is there to do? 
“Well, what of it?” that is what her manner said, and 
nothing is so calculated to disrupt a husband as that. The 
utter, bewildering, ghastly helplessness of it. There is but 
one way a man can reason with a defiant wife, he thought, 
and that is by the way of physical violence. He spent some 
pleasant moments imagining himself beating Mrs. Parks 
until she pleaded with him for mercy and promised to 
amend, her ways. 

The thing was hopeless; life was a dreadful blank wall 
against which he wasted his strength and his manhood. One 
thing he could do; he could be dignified and resigned. He 
was quite sure he could manage a sad, wan expression to 
accuse Mrs. Parks, and he tried it before the glass. It was 
a first-class expression, and he determined to wear it to the 
table in the grieved silence of a man whose soul was bowed 
down. But he would not bicker. He could not live in this 
atmosphere of bickering and bandying, for it upset him so 
that his day was 
ruined and his 
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mutinies. Then he thought of things 
to say and of the most telling way to 
say them. The dam was weakening. 

Mrs. Parks was waiting for him at 
table. His orange juice was ready, 
and he drank it as if it were a medi- 
cine while Mrs. Parks held her peace. 

Then came oatmeal. Mr. Parks 
regarded it as if it were carrion. It 
afflicted him. ‘‘ What,’’ he demanded, 
“‘is that mess?”’ 

‘*Oatmeal,’’ said Mrs. Parks. 
‘““Yousaid the other night you wished 
we would have oatmeal once in a 
while.” 

‘“‘Huh,” he grunted, not able to 
deny this accusation, but feeling he 
had been taken advantage of and 
convicted unfairly out of his own 
mouth. He waved his hand and 
grimaced, shoving back the dish to 
signify he would have none of it. 

Mrs. Parks sighed. ‘‘You never know what you want,” 
she said, ‘‘and when you get it you won’t eat it.” 

Mr. Parks reared back in his chair. 

“‘T know one thing I want,’’ he said, ‘“‘but I’m never apt 
to get it in this house.”’ 

“‘ Are you going to be a martyr again?’’ Mrs. Parks asked. 

This was a question she had most decidedly not meant to 
put, but something moved within her and it was out. From 
that moment there were four persons in the room, namely, 
Mrs. Parks, who sat rather appalled at the things she saw 
and heard another woman do and say without her consent, 
and Mr. Parks, who sat by and witnessed a man in his own 
likeness behave in a manner he recognized as absurd and 
purposeless and childish without being able to do anything 
to stop it. 

“This is so silly,’ said Mrs. Parks to herself. ‘‘We’re ina 
row, and we’re both saying things we don’t mean and trying 
to hurt each other—and what’s the use? It all doesn’t 
mean a thing.” But she said them just the same. 

Mr. Parks was saying: ‘‘ Now do keep your mouth shut. 
There’s no reason so kick up a rumpus. Nothing’s happened 
at all to justify it.”” But, all the same, he went busily ahead 
kicking up the rumpus. 
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“Martyr,” he said savagely aloud. 
“The martyrs were only thrown into 
a cage of wild beasts, and I have to 
live with you.” 

“You don’t have to. Not for a 
minute. Not for one little minute. 
You never did understand me, and 
you never try. I’m the easiest per- 
son in the world to get along with.” 

“Yes, if I just sink my personality 
and never do anything but exactly 
what you want. When did you ever 
consider me? Eh? When? What’s 
a wife for, anyhow?”’ 

“To abuse,” said Mrs. Parks. 

‘‘She’s supposed,” said Mr. Parks, 
“to be a help to her husband in 
his career, and not a constant drag. 
What a wife that is a wife ought to 
do is to make things easier for him. 
It’s no joke working like a dog all 
day to keep up an extravagant house. 
There ought to be a little comfort and encouragement, any- 
how. But you—what interest do you take in my work? 
Not a bit. You don’t care if I’m working myself into the 
grave so long as you have the money to blow.” 


_ Money. What do I care about your 
money? You’re always throwing it in my face. Oh, 
you're perfect. Everybody says so. The neighbors say so. 
Just because you give me money. It isn’t money I want, 
it’s ——”’ 

“What ?”’ 

“It’s affection and consideration. It’s all the things you 
don’t te me. I'll never take a cent of your money again.”’ 

“Huh.” 

“T won’t. I'll find something to do. I’ll earn my own 
money ——”’ 

Mr. Parks laughed hollowly. 
irony. 

“You'll see.” 

‘““When?’’ He was becoming monosyllabic. 

‘“‘Now, today.” 

“Fine. I hope you have the money earned by the first of 
the month to pay for those dresses you bought this week. 

How much was 
it? Fourhundred 


“How?” he asked with 





mind refused to 


dollars — and af- 








function upon his 
work. All this 
should be borne 
in silence, and 
then, when the 
dreadful, inevi- 
table accident 
happened and he 
was brought 
home dying and 
unconscious, Mrs. 
Parks would re- 
member his for- 
bearance and 
would weep bitter 
tears of repent- 
ance. 

He would not 
speak. Then he 
began to remem- 
ber a variety of 
things about | 
which he could 
speak. Little 
things destructive 
of his dignity and 
demonstrating 
how little value 
Mrs. Parks set 
upon him, and 
how she realized 
the impregnabil- 
ity of her position 
as a wife! Little 
things exhibiting 
her what-are-you- 
going-to-do- 
about-it attitude. 





HESE reflec- 

tions trans- 
ported him again 
from melancholy 
and resignation to 
rage. He remem- 
bered other 
things, things 
which last night 
had been negli- 
gible and no 
grounds whatever 
for discussion. 
He remembered 
definite wrongs 
which he had 
passed over in his 
gayer hours. He 











ter I told you we 











couldn’t afford 
any more ex- 
travagance this 
month, and you 
promised.”’ 


Mrs. Parks’ 
face began to 
work. 


“That’s it; cry. 
A woman can’t 
even talk fairly. 
She’s got to cry,” 
he said savagely. 
‘‘Now what in 
thunder are you 
crying for? If 
ever a man, under 
provocation, has 
been courteous 
and considerate, 
I have this morn- 
ing. I haven’t 
said a single un- 
kind thing, and 
there you are cry-' 
ing. You doit on 
purpose to ruin a 
day’s work for 
me, and I suppose 
you get some 
satisfaction out of 
it. Well, go on. 
Cry all over the 
place. You know 
you’re in the 
wrong, so youcry. 
Fine business.” 

‘“‘You—you 
ought to—be 
ashamed.” 


‘AS HAMED. 
Huh! What 
I ought to do 
is ee 
leaped up from 
the table and be- 
gan to pace up 
and down the 
room, tugging at 
his hair. ‘ Yoube 
careful,” he said 
venomously. 
“Some day you'll 
go toofar. Some- 


























remembered ex- 


me past the limit 














| time you'll drive 


. 
” 








travagancies and 





Some day 





disregardings of 
his wishes and his 
authority — open 


PRESENTLY HE LOCATED THE SOUND AS COMING FROM THE PHONOGRAPH AND BLINKED AT IT; THEN 
HE WALKED TO IT AND STOOD STARING AT IT IN A VAGUE, DISPLEASED MANNER 


(Continued on 
Page 40) 
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SNARE OF THEIR SECRET DREAMS 


(sleopatra Was a Blonde 





sazll HAS been left to Mr. Anatole France 
1] to discover that Cleopatra was a blonde. 
Blaise Roberts was annoyed with Mr. 
Anatole France. He put his book down 
with a bang. He had been brought 
up, like most Englishmen, to think of 
Nelson as a blind man, Napoleon as an 

: epileptic, Cardinal Wolsey as an underwear 
py ae arene and most decidedly of Cleopatra as a passion- 
ate brunette. He was irritated. It was like being asked to 
contemplate St. Mark’s without the pigeons, or Madame Tus- 
saud’s without the waxworks. He felt he could never think 
of Cleopatra without black hair. 

Then he looked across the tiny square of cat-ridden grass 
outside his bed-sitting-room and saw a girl sitting in the sun 
drying her green hair. 

“Good heavens!”’ he ejaculated, “‘ Cleopatra was a blonde! 
Is Emily Swan a grasshopper?” 

He then saw that she was surrounded by his landlady, his 
landlady’s char, the char from next door, and that she was 
weeping convulsively and agonizingly. 

He had a chubby face. He rammed his horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles fiercely into the middle of it, vaulted neatly out of the 
window and strode across to the group. ‘‘ What the deuce,” 
he said to Emily Swan, ‘‘have you been doing?’? 

His landlady and his landlady’s char gave a squeal. The 
char from next door grinned. 

‘‘How you made me jump, Mr. Roberts! Well, Miss Swan 
thought her hair had gone off a bit.” 

“Fic ATELY put, Mrs. Tuckey.”’ Emily Swan covered 
her pale face with pale hands, and the tears oozed 
between her fingers. 

“So she got a bottle of stuff at the chemist’s and of 

“It must ’ave been ole stock.” 

“Like verdigris—that’s what ’er ’air’s like.” 

““An’ ’er boy’s coming from South Africa tomorrer and 
that’s why she did it.” 

“Tt was going off,’’ said Emily behind her fingers—“ color 
going off. Oh,’’ she wailed, ‘“‘T daren’t meet him tomorrow!” 


“ Something must be done!” said Blaise with immense 
decisiveness. 
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‘‘We fetched the chemist ’ere, and he only read the label 
aloud to us. It said she did it at her own risk.” 

They might have been a consultation of doctors or sur- 
geons. Emily Swan continued to sob and moan with the 
impersonality and abandon of the afflicted. 

He put his hand on her tiny shoulder and shook it. His 
honest, chubby face was full of distress. ‘‘ Look here!’ " he 
said earnestly. “‘Someone can do something. I mean we’ve 
twenty-four hours. You can do a lot in twenty-four hours. 
I’ve been reading a book by Anatole France. It says Cleo- 
patra was a blonde.” 

“‘Heaven knows what I am,’’ said Emily Swan, twisting 
her absurd hands fantastically. 


Blaise found himself looking into a woman’s heart. It was 
a discomfiting vision. She eased herself on him; that was the 
only reason why he let her go on. She was so bitterly self- 
revealing, yet so impersonal. 
“You see,” she insisted, “‘he’s theonly chance I’ve got, Mr. 
Roberts; and what’ll he think when I’m not on the platform?” 
“Do you care for him?” 


eyes were kind and solemn behind their huge horn- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“I'd made up my mind I must go back with him,’ 
she said. ‘‘They say South Africa is very nice. I get 
two pounds, ten shillings a week. I pay Mrs. Tuckey 
twenty-seven shillings of that. There’s fares and wash- 
ing and lunches, another thirteen shillings; and I’ve 

had to go to the doctor every week; that’s five bob a time. 
And there’s my trousseau. I couldn’t have lunch and a 
trousseau, so I had a trousseau.”’ 

Queer to listen to her, he thought; like the bare structure 

of a doll’s house was the arid recital of her days, the sem- 
blance of life and vivid movement without either. 
“He’s reddish himself, so he’s potty about my sort of 
hair; and all his letters have been full of it, and really it’s 
nothing like it was when he went out. You wouldn’t know 
it for the same hair, all dull and pale, like string. I got the 
wind up—and so Oh! God! What a mess!” 





HEY have things called transformations, sort of wigs; 
you must get one and wear it until that beastly color has 
faded.” 

“You don’t understand. Golden hair is rare. It would 
cost fifteen pounds. I haven’t five pounds in the world!” 

“But this thing means your whole future.” 

She lifted her white little face, her tragic eyes. ‘The doc- 
tor told me last night I wouldn’t go on another three months 
without a breakdown; he said all the red 





“T did when he went back after the Armi- 
stice,and I’ve been feeding on his letters since. 
You see, I’ve no one but an old aunt at Ham- 
mersmith, and my red corpuscles are turning 
white—the doctor said so last night—and 
now my hair’s turned green.’ She did not 
mean to be funny; she was desperately in 
earnest. 

The little downstairs breakfast room, to 
which he ultimately led her, had the imperson- 
ality of a confessional. The landlady had gone 
to get her a cup of tea. Her hair was drying 
like yellowish green seaweed. His neat, chubby, 
pleasant features had almost a stern air; his 





corpuscles in my blood were turning white, 
just as if I’d had a shock. I’m scared; yes, I 
am; I’m frightened—frightened for food and a 
roof and clothes, the things even animals 
have—frightened for those things. I must 
marry George! I must! 
else in the world. I’m not clever. Even my 
typing—I’ve nospeed. I want to rest. I want 
to rest.” She looked at him. ‘I belong: to a 
free library. I read about girls who want sex 
and beauty and things like that. There are 
millions of girls who don’t; most ordinary busi- 
ness girls like me don’t. They want homes, and 
the food and the decent old age that men can 


There isn’t anything .- 
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give them; they’re on the secret hunt for it all the time. 
Yes, look! Look! But it’s true! If I miss George I’ve no 
one to keep me. I don’t meet men in Borridge’s office. If 
| break down I'll go to a free hospital.” 

“You've got to get him,” he said. “I see that. It’s your 
life, your career. One sees that.’’ He blinkeg at her with his 
big, kind, short-sighted gray eyes. ‘‘ You’ve got to get him.” 

“ And my hair like this!” 

He took her by her shoulders and shook her. ‘ Look here,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ You've got to have that transformation and a 
good one, even if it costs twenty pounds. Come out with 
me and get it.” 

If he had thought of Emily Swan at all before that morn- 
ing she misdyed her hair it had merely been as a slim and 
anemic shadow; the type of woman to whom men went 
home to the suburbs in their millions—colorless, efficient, 
ministering bores. Sometimes out of a page of fiction or a 
rare moment of quiet would emerge a woman, creamy and 
golden and curved and dimpled, but a little indistinct. This 
was the nearest he ever got to personal romance. This was 
Blaise’s woman of the future, liable at any moment to dis- 
solve right back into the intricate figures by which he pro- 
posed to become the second Sir Christopher Wren. 


T WAS after he met George Homer from South Africa, 

Emily Swan’s future husband, that the indecisive features 
of Emily Swan began to merge decisively into those of his 
woman of the future. It was a very gradual process of men- 
tal modeling. It got at the end so that he couldn’t pick up a 
book without getting the finished model right in the middle 
of the page. 

It was not that George Homer was a bad sort; there was 
a lot of him, extremely well built and mostly covered with 
reddish hair. Little fronds of it grew in his ears and a long 
way down his neck at the back, and there was a nice little 
bristly fringe of it on his 
upper lip. He talked in 
figures and plans; so 
Blaise, who dealt in 
both, should have had 
a lot to say to him, but 
had nothing. He 
grinned his very charm- 
ing nervous grin and 
blinked behind his horn- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“No guts, that fel- 
low,’ said Emily’s 
fiancé, in his open-air 
tone, which always 
seemed as if it ought to 
have a restive horse lis- 
tening to it. ‘Always 
dreaming of thatched 
cottages and cathedrals. 
He’d never build a pig- 
sty in South Africa, 
without guts. It’s guts 
that get there.” 

He took possession of 
Emily body and soul. 
He gave himself over to 
her physical and mental 
salvation with abandon, 
poured stimulants of 
various kinds into her, 
called her ““Emmie,”’ 
and treated her exactly 
like an enraged father 
who has returned from 
abroad, to find his child 
starving in the hands of 
baby farmers. 


T COULD not be said 

that Emily Swan re- 
sponded. She became 
more wan and wistful 
and what-notish under 
the treatment every 
day, until Blaise felt 
bound to remonstrate 
with her. 

‘Look here,” he said; 
“couldn’t you be a bit 
more—er—skittish? 
Homer’s a very virile 
sort of fellow, all bumps 
and biceps and things.” 

“That's ust 40. 
sighed Emily. 

Blaise looked down at 
her; her blue eyes were 
set dimly, mysteriously 
in her small white face. 
Some sort of emotional 
lightning played across 
his heart, revealing to 
him very clearly that he 
was only speaking for 
her good. ‘‘Sometimes 
| think he might find 
you a bit slow.” 

“‘T shouldn’t be sur- 
prised,” said Emily. 
“But what shall I do?”’ 

“Couldn’t you be a 
bit more what he’d call 
natural, giggly and— 
er—girlish?”’ 


‘““YOU DROWNED RAT!’’ SAID GEORGE. 
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“T’ll try,”” promised Emily. She came very 
close to him and whispered. “It’s greener than 
ever, Mr. Roberts.”’ 

“No!” 

“Yes, really.””. She paused. ‘Last night, 
when I took it down, I cried—and cried and 
cried and cried.” 

He made their little secret almost into a 
community of interest; she had a delicate, 
attractive way of whispering to him about this 
hidden hair of hers that made him feel a con- 
spirator, that made him feel that he had existed 
in fascinating fellowship with her before George 
stirred in his obscure, primitive veldts. It gave 
their casual relationship a steadying, age-old 
flavor. ‘‘You shouldn’t have cried,” he said. He had a 
vision of her crying—her tiny, sticklike fingers, the pathetic 
hunch of her shoulder blades, somehow pathetic, too, and 
small and defenseless. 

The lightning played revealingly over his heart again, and 
this time he spoke up for her good entirely. 

‘‘Homer’s a dashed fine fellow,’’ he said. ‘‘ You must— 
er—play up, be jolly and gay. I mean you’re pretty— 
er ” 


’ 





“Am I?” said Emily. 

That night, by Homer’s invitation, he went to Wembley 
with them. Emily wore a blue hat and a new blue gown; she 
sparkled, dimpled, coquetted. He was dumb and stupid and 
blinky before the revelation. He could only watch her and 
watch George. 

“T believe that last remedy’s beginning to put some blood 
into you, baby,’’ said George. ‘‘ Wait till we get you out on 
the veldt.” 

Blaise felt as if he were being made to eat the South African 
section chunk by chunk. He knew that blue was a trousseau 








‘“YOU SNIVELING LITTLE PINK DROWNED RAT! 


II 
gown. He wondered if the others ——- He 
wondered if George —— Very particularly he 


wondered if George —— 

“Be bright,’’ said Emily, smiling at him 
across the table. 

It was two days after that he found the 
perfect period cottage. 

He had been sent by his firm to take speci- 
fications for a big tractor shed for a farm off 
the beaten track. 

He found it lying hidden in meadows under 
great elms. It was crumbling and tumbling, 
but it was unspoiled; no vandal hand had 
touched it anywhere. He gave a sharp ejacu- 
lationy ‘ Aren’t you a beaut!’ he added under 
his breath, and there were actually tears in his eyes. “‘Four 
hundred years old, if you’re a day.” 


E BEGAN to crawl round it in a fawning, adoring way; 
and then he began to strut like one who has found a 
great jewel; then he began to restore it; that was delicious 
mental exercise, a most loving and reverent review of possi- 
bilities. His gray eyes behind their horn-rimmed spectacles 
gleamed and shone, for his wasa pure and passionate enthusi- 
asm, founded on a little deeply sought, dearly won knowledge. 
A woman came to the door and glared at him with hostile 
eyes. ‘This is your home?”’ he said. 

nes. 

“‘Tt’s very, very beautiful.” 

“Yes,” she said bitterly; ‘‘and so’s the drains.” 

“Ah! That was the fault of the period.” 

“The sanitary inspector said they didn’t have no period 
ever.”’ 

Absurd to bandy words with a woman who lives in a 
period gem with a tiled bathroom outlook. He went on tothe 
farm in a fervor, but 
the farmer was out and 
the housekeeper could 
only tell him his find 
was built before her 
time, which he very well 
knew. He went back to 
his boss, raving. ‘‘Even 
the eaves, sir,’ he con- 
cluded reverently — 
““even the eaves, sir.”’ 

** And what about the 
tractor shed?” 

‘““Yes,’’ said Blaise 
Roberts slowly; ‘“‘I—I 
saw to that too. Look 
here, sir, the thing is 
perfect. I mean it could 
really be restored—as 
i ag." 

“Look here! are you 
suggesting I buy it for 
the nation?” 

““No, sir; only there 
it stands just falling 
down, when a little res- 
toration —— And 
you'd have a perfect 
example, mind you, sir, 
a perfect and complete 
example of « 

“Oh, cut it out !’’ said 
his boss. 





UT the cottage 
haunted Blaise. If 
only someone would 
intrust him with the 
task of restoring it. If 
only someone would 
only understand the 
sheer beauty:of it, how 
complete an example it 
was. Out of his imagi- 
nation he built it up; he 
put rush mats on the 
wooden floors and set 
soft lights in the win- 
dows—and then he set 
the door wide and 
George Homer’s Emmie 
walked in. 
It was hardly fair 
a minute later he should 
meet Emily going up- 
stairs to bed, with a 
large glass of malted 
milk. George’s orders. 
It was hardly fair that 
with George only five 
minutes away on his 
journey to his Blooms- 
bury hotel Blaise should 
be telling Emily Swan 
with passion and ardor 
the story of his find. 
“Think!” he said 
poetically and inaccu- 
rately. ‘‘ Those windows 
looked out on May- 
poles; they heard the 
laughter of yeomen 
back from the war. 


WHERE’S MY RING?”’ (Continued on Page 115) 
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II 
bwg)N ONE unflag- 


4 ging interest 
fem) after another 
Siraai) the day after 

8} Denleigh’s 
chance meeting with The 
Girl in the Pink Oleander 
Bush passed. He closed 
a deal of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars with a firm 
that had been coquetting 
almost a year with his 
firm’s proposition. His 
supper at the club proved 
exceptionally appetizing. 
Not sirloin steak, to be 
sure, like his breakfast, he 
was forced to admit, but 
most distinctly appetiz- 
ing. Filet of Phoenix fowl, 
he believed it was. 

In the street car, going 
home, there seemed to be 
just one seat that had 
been saved especially for 
him. Neither a stout 
woman nor a stout man 
crowded him on either 
side. 

The ice had been 
hacked from the brown- 
stone steps of his board- 
ing house. His landlady 
actually smiled when she 
opened the door. 

Puffing out his chest 
with satisfaction and con- 
tentment, he climbed the 
stairs to his rooms. 

“T hope the telephone 
rings all the evening,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘so I can refuse ’em. 
And tell ’em it would bore 
me to distraction. It’s 
doing me good already. 
By Jove, it’s doing me 
good.”’ 

Nobody did call, how- 
ever; not even theabsent- 
minded laundryman, to 
ask him if he’d care to 
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“‘Understand what?” 
demanded Denleigh. 

“Why, I can’t sleep,” 
said the girl, ‘I can’t eat, 
I can’t keep my mind 
on my work, I’m so dis- 
turbed. The dreadful 
thing you did the other 
night—I thought you 
might like to apologize. 
You couldn’t telephone 
me, of course, because you 
didn’t know who I was— 
didn’t even want to know 
who I was. Soeventhough 
you were suffering 
too pe 





“CUFFERING?” de- 
| manded Denleigh. 
| ‘Why, what in the world 
| do you mean? It seemed 
to me such a pleasant eve- 
| ning—rather exception- 
ally pleasant, in fact. 
Why—what in the world 
did I do?” 

‘*You— know — per- 
fectly — well — what — 
you—did,”’ said the girl. 

“Spell it!’’ suggested 
Denleigh. 

“‘Twon’t!’’ said thegirl. 
Shock added itself quite 
perceptibly to the indig- 
nation in her voice. ‘‘ You 
mean,” she gasped, 
“‘that—you don’t care to 
apologize?’’ A little 
quiver almost like a sob 
flickered across both shock 
and indignation. 

Denleigh felt contrition 
overwhelm him. ‘Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear,’ he floun- 
dered; ‘‘why—why, of 
course, if you really—if 
you really "Then 
out of floundering and 
confusion the most unas- 
sailable conviction woke. 











pay a long ago paid bill. 

Alittle bit disappointed 
and let down, he went to 
bed, but slept without dis- 





‘“‘OH, SHUCKS!’’ HE SAID. ‘‘IF YOU’VE REALLY GOT TO HAVE A HEART, WHY NOT HAVE MINE?”’ 


“No; I'll be hanged if 
I’ll apologize,’’ he cried 
out. ‘I don’t care what 
conditions at the mill are. 
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I don’t care de 








ful, wholesome hours. 
The experience was an 
unusual one. He woke 
with an absolute inspiration as to how best to 
tackle an obdurate customer in the Far West. 
A strange sense of summer floated through his 
room. The furnace was working again. ‘Allah 
be praised !”’ he said. 

At the front door his landlady met him with 
a cup of steaming coffee. ‘Such a cold morn- 
ing,”’ she acknowledged, ‘‘to go out without 
anything.’”’ Chivalrous as a cavalier, he bent 
to her proffered hand. A most excellent break- ‘ 
fast awaited him at the club. No newsboy 
stepped on his freshly shined shoes at the street B 
corner. J 

The office when he reached it was entirely 
empty of everything except business. The tele- 
phone, whenever it rang, proffered him only the things he 
wanted—business and more business and more business. 
Her I’ll be darned,” he chuckled. ‘‘ How long does luck 
ast 


T DIDN’T last much after noontime. He felt a little tired 
suddenly, and aimless. On top of this, his office boy sold 
him two tickets to a church fair against his every intention. 
His stenographer argued the spelling of a word, and won her 
point. 

An ink bottle tipped over on his address book. A care- 
lessly opened window’ fluttered a laboriously ordered pile 
of letters into chaos. His head began to ache a little. He 
decided to go home. 

There were no seats in the street car. The people who stood 
on either side of him smelled of onions. He couldn’t find his 
latchkey. Nobody opened the door for him for at least five 
minutes. The front hall was full of coal gas. 
telephone ringing even before he planted his dragging foot on 
the first stair. 

“‘Let it ring all it wants to,’’ he snapped as he dragged 
himself across his own threshold. . 


He heard his . 


— Denteigh Follows the 


Doctors Advice 


ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


It did—on and on and on—ting-a-ling-ling-ling-ling-ling— 
till in sheer desperation he snatched the receiver from its 
stand. “‘Yes? Yes?” 

“Mr. Denleigh?’”’ A woman’s voice unmistakably. 

“Yes-s-s!’’ Irritability ranged in the acknowledgment. 

“‘Oh-h-h!’’ The feminine voice faltered a little. 

All along the roots.of his scalp suddenly Denleigh felt a 
little stir like the trail of soft fingers. ‘‘Wha-at?” he stam- 
mered. ‘Who is it?” 

“Why, it’s—it’s ” parried and faltered the voice. 
“Why—why, you asked me not to tell just exactly who I 
was. It’s the girl—the girl that you called “a 

“The Girl in the Pink Oleander Bush!’’ prompted Denleigh 
with surprising acumen. 

For some unaccountable reason the girl’s voice seemed to 
gather up then and there all the indignation and resentment 
that Denleigh’s voice had just discarded. ‘I found out who 
you were,’”’ she accused him, ‘because I saw you walking 
with Mr. Medway. So I just:had to telephone.” 

“Why, how delightful!” insisted Denleigh. 

“Delightful?’’ Her voice was suddenly like ice. 
think you don’t understand.” 
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‘‘What?”’ cried the 
startled voice at the other 
end of the wire. 

With difficulty Denleigh recovered his calm- 
ness. ‘‘I said I didn’t care to apologize,” he 
enunciated with great distinctness. 

“What?” said the girl. The tremor in her 
voice was quite unmistakable now. 

“But I tell you what I will do,’’ said Den- 
leigh. ‘‘Tomorrow’s Wednesday, isn’t it? 
There’s more than one little booth, I presume, 
near the fountain in the Persian Luncheon 
Room. Let’s you and me go to the Mexlo at 
twelveo’clockand give your frisky young friend, 
Hal Medway, something else to think about 
besides his wonderful Parmeletta!’’ 

“‘Carmeletta,’’ corrected a faintly breathless 
voice at the other end of the wire. 

No other sound acknowledged the receipt of his sugges- 
tion. ‘Well, what do you say about it?’’ he summoned 
courage enough at last’:to inquire. 

“Oh, I couldn't possibly think of it,’’ rallied the girl quite 
definitely. ‘I’m perfectly astonished that you should even 
dream of such a thing. Why, what are you thinking of? 
It wouldn’t do at all. We don’t really know each other.” 

“T admit of course,”’ said Denleigh, ‘‘that we don’t know 
each other very well. But at least we’ve discussed books 
together,’’ he brightened, ‘“‘and—and geology, and k-k 

“Sh—sh-h-h!”’ ordered the girl. 





‘““\F COURSE,” argued Denleigh with a sudden inspira- 
tion, “‘you understand that it isn’t at all in the way of 
a lark that I make the suggestion?” 

“Oh-h-h,” breathed the girl. 

“Tt’s your personal dignity that demands it, I feel,’’ per- 
sisted Denleigh with most rapidly increasing conviction. 
“That young Hal of yours certainly needs a lesson. What 
better time or way to give him one? Without malice, with- 
out venom, just logically, just naturally. If he’s lunching 
out with somebody élse, so well may you be also.” 
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“Do you—really?” questioned the quavering voice at the 
other end of the line. 

‘Really what?” said Denleigh. 

“Think all that?’’ implored the voice. 

“Think it?’’ cried Denleigh. ‘I know it.” 

After an interminable moment—an utterly breathless 
silence, and then a crackle as though giant forest trees were 
crashing down across a silver cable—the soft, uncertain 
voice woke again. ‘‘You—you wouldn’t make it—just at 
cwelve, would you?”’ 

“T get you,” cried Denleigh triumphantly. ‘No. By all 
means let’s swoop in just a few minutes late. Say quarter 
past, perhaps. It would be infinitely more effective. And 
oh, by the way,’’ he hurled craftily into the instant’s re- 
sumption of uncertainty, ‘“‘what are orchids? Just what, I 
mean?” 


é RCHIDS?” questioned the girl with a vague, faint sort 
of surprise. ‘Why, orchids are just—just an awfully 
expensive sort of flower that smells like vanilla pudding.”’ 

‘Like ’em?”’ questioned Denleigh. 

‘Never had any,” admitted the girl. 

‘Neither have I,”’ said Denleigh. ‘‘Let’s!”’ 

“You talk as though they were something to eat,’’ said 
the girl. 

“Well, I don’t suppose they are actually poisonous; do 
you?” parried Denleigh. 

The girl giggled a little—that is, it was almost a giggle. 
Denleigh heard a receiver slam back into place. 

“Hello! Hello!’ he called, and got no answer. Ina 
roseate blur of silence the whole telephone instrument seemed 
to fade away into mystery. 

In a roseate blur of uncertainty the rest of the evening 
faded into the night, and the night broke again into morning. 

“Well, upon my word! Upon—my—word!”’ he muttered 
with his first waking thought. ‘‘ Madness—madness,” he 
quoted wildly. 

“This way madness lies.’ 
took him for at least an hour. 

“Will she come—or will she not?’’ he began to worry at 
breakfast time. 


Panic indescribable over- 
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On the way to the office he decided just to stop at the 
florist’s shop anyway. Surely it couldn’t do any harm just 
to stop, he argued. 

“What about—orchids?” he inquired casually. 

“Orchids?’’ beamed the florist. ‘‘ About how many?” 

“Let me see them,” suggested Denleigh. 

Proudly from his glass treasure box the florist produced a 
slender vase of delicate specimens. 

‘““Um-m,”’ reflected Denleigh. 
About a peck, I should think.”’ 

“A peck?” roared the florist. Delighted with the pleas- 
antry, he began to stroke his fat sides. 

‘‘How many do people usually get?” rallied Denleigh 
almost instantly. 

“Well, of course that depends,”’ admitted the florist. 

Speculatively Denleigh surveyed the ruddy face, the pale 
and amazingly seafaring eyes that seemed to characterize 
every florist he had ever seen. ‘‘ Well, suppose,”’ he said, 
“just as man to man, suppose the only thing you cared about 
was to have your lady have more than the lady at the next 
table?”’ 

““Oh!”’ said the florist. ‘‘ Well, of course,’’ he grinned and 
chuckled, ‘‘that depends somewhat on who the lady at the 
next table is.” 

With unaccountable friendliness Denleigh reached over 
and placed his lips against the florist’s ruddy ear. ‘‘Par- 
meletta,”’ he said. 


“Small, aren’t they? 


OR a single disappointing instant the florist did not seem 

to rally to the news. ‘‘Oh-h!’’ he recovered himself sud- 
denly. ‘‘Carmeletta, you mean—the dancer at the theater. 
Oh-h!’’ Most unexplainably he began to pommel his sides. 
‘Well, that’s good!” he chuckled. ‘‘ Why, this very morning 
I had an order for—for ”’ Methodically he consulted 
his books. ‘‘ There!” he triumphed. ‘‘‘Six orchids, tied with 
gold gauze ribbon—to be sent to the Hotel Mexlo, twelve 
o'clock. Compliments of sas 

‘‘Make my order four dozen,’’ said Denleigh with de- 
cisiveness. 

‘‘Four—dozen!"’ gasped the florist. ‘‘Why, I’ll have to 
rake the city for them.” 
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“ Horticulture’s your business, isn’t it?’’ quizzed Denleigh 
tersely. ‘Rake it!” 

“It will be costly,’ explained the florist. Most industri- 
ously at the moment he began figuring on the scrap of paper 
in his hand. 

“T don’t mind,” said Denleigh. 

“‘How do you want ’em delivered?” quizzed the florist. 
“Four dozen?” 


RAVELY for an instant Denleigh bent to consider the 

figures which the florist had just handed him. ‘ Well, of 
course,”’ he admitted, ‘‘it would be gratifying to have them 
presented on a silver salver—with a band playing. But more 
modest, I suppose,’’ he added quickly, ‘‘to have a bell boy 
pick ’em up and say, ‘Lady, did you drop these?’”’ 

‘What?’ grinned the florist. ‘‘Oh, by the way,” he noted 
suddenly with pencil in hand, “‘ what’s the lady’s name?”’ 

“‘Name?’’ stammered Denleigh. ‘‘Name?’’ Overwhelmed 
with confusion, he tried to smother the question by compli- 
cating as much as possible the task of making change from 
the large roll of bills in his hand. ‘Send them to me per- 
sonally—at the Mexlo, twelve o’clock,”’ he essayed at last. 
“T’ll have them put on the table.” 

With such sang-froid as he could soonest assemble he 
left the shop. 

A button of his new waistcoat felt suddenly tight. 
“Funny,” he frowned. ‘ And only last week I thought I was 
getting flat-chested.” 

When his stenographer tried to argue the spelling of a 
word that morning, she got sent about her business. “‘And 
jolly well serves her right,’’ gloated her employer. 

Twelve o’clock exactly found him in the gay, chattering 
lobby of the Mexlo. 

Pretty girls, valiant youths, white-headed magnates, regal 
matrons surged back and forth through the fashionable 
hostelry. A dozen times his heart rose with terror, sank with 
relief, rose with hope again, and collapsed with disappoint- 
ment as the swinging door disclosed even one more fluttering 
feminine arrival who was not the right one. 


(Continued on Page 135) 













































































‘““JUST AS MAN 


TO MAN, SUPPOSE THE ONLY THING YOU CARED ABOUT WAS TO HAVE 


YOUR 


LADY HAVE 


MORE THAN THE LADY AT THE NEXT TABLE?” 
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THE MORMON HOUSE OF THE LORD AT KIRTLAND, OHIO 


HE Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints was organized 
formally by Joseph Smith, Jr., his 
two brothers, three Whitmers and 
Oliver Cowdery on April 6, 1830. 
Orson Pratt, who was the mathe- 
$%3| matician of Mormonism as well as 

exe} its philosopher, calculated that 

April 6, 1830, was exactly eighteen hundred years 
to the day after the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
The organizers met at the house of Peter Whitmer, Sr., in 
Fayette, Seneca County, New York; Joseph and Oliver or- 
dained each other, and then they gave the gift of the Holy 
Ghost to the other five. They named the new organization 
the Church of Jesus Christ, and it was only some years later 
that they added unto themselves the qualification of latter- 
day saints. For the occasion of the formal opening Joseph 
Smith received a revelation, which was in the nature of 
credentials,*in which the Lord commanded that Joseph 
Smith must be obeyed implicitly, for he was God’s apostle. 
Soon after the organization of the Church, Martin Harris, 
Joseph Smith’s father and mother and Orrin Porter Rock- 
well were baptized in Seneca Lake. 

The Book of Mormon had created only a ripple of derisive 
interest in Palmyra when it was published there, and the 
prophet was literally without honor in his own neighborhood. 
His neighbors refused to believe that the boy whom they 
had known for so many years as the most ragged and the 
laziest boy in the place, who had stood up against fences for 
hours, with his “torn 
and patched trousers 
held to his form by a 
pair of suspenders 
made out of sheeting, 
with his calico shirt 
as dirty and black as 
the earth, and his un- 
combed hair sticking 
through the holes in 
his old battered hat,”’ 
could possibly be the 
elect of God. Young 
Joseph was convivial, 
and he had amused 
them with imagina- 
tive stories, but that 
too was against him 
as a prophet, for real 
prophets in the Bible 
made fierce predic- 
tions and were almost 
never pleasantly en- 
tertaining. Joseph 
Smith had also 
smoked cigars and 
drunk liquor, and 
none of the real proph- 
ets had ever been 
known to do those 
things. Brigham 
Young once pointed 
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Brigham Young 


By M. R. WERNER 


out with admirable logic the irrelevancy of these 
prejudices against the divinity of Joseph Smith: 


I recollect a conversation I had with a priest who was 
an old friend of ours, before I was personally acquainted 
with the Prophet Joseph. I clipped every argument he 
advanced, until at last he came out and began to rail 
against ‘‘ Joe Smith,” saying that ‘‘ he was a mean man, a 
liar, money-digger, gambler ——”’ And he charged him 
with everything bad that he could find language to utter. 
I said, ‘‘Hold on, Brother Gillmore, here is the doctrine, 

here is the Bible, the Book of Mormon, and the revelations that have 
come through Joseph Smith the Prophet. I have never seen him, 
and do not know his private character. The doctrine he teaches is 
all I know about the matter; bring anything against that if you 
can. As to anything else, I do not care. If he acts like a devil he has 
brought forth a doctrine that will save us, if we will abide it. He 
may get drunk every day of his life run horses and gamble, 
I do not care anything about that, for I never embrace any man in 
my faith. But the doctrine he has produced will save you and me, 
and the whole world; and if you can find fault with that, find it.” 
He said, ‘‘I have done.” (From Journal of Discourses, Vol. IV, 
DD. 71,10.) 


This was a good argument, but the personal character of 
Joseph Smith cannot be divorced entirely from the spiritual 
character of his religion, for his revelations, as we shall see, 
sometimes coincided strangely with his personal desires. 

The new church of seven charter members began slowly to 
make converts of these members’ friends. 

In the beginning families joined in bulk, and we have 
seen how Brigham Young’s family were converted together. 
Joseph Smith or- 
dained all his broth- 
ers ministers—‘“‘ even 
Don Carlos,’’ wrote 
Mrs. Smith, ‘‘ who 
was but fourteen 
years of age.”” Joseph 
also wrote to all his 
uncles and invited 
them to join the 
church. One of them, 
JohnSmith, remarked 
when he received the 
invitation that 
‘Joseph wrote like a 
Prophet.’’ Asahel 
Smith, when he heard 
of the birth of the 
Book of Mormon, said 
that it was true, “‘for 
he always knew that 
something would turn 
up in his family that 
would revolutionize 
theworld. . . . He 
lived till the Book of 
Mormon was brought 
to him, and died when 
he had read it about 
half through, being 
eighty-seven years of 


PARLEY P. PRATT age.” 
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At first it was very difficult to make 
any converts outside of the families 
of the founders. In Colesville, New 
York, the Mormons built a dam for 
use in baptizing converts. It was de- 
stroyed by the townspeople, and after 
a mass meeting of indignation Joseph 
Smith was arrested on a warrant 
charging him with disorderly conduct. 
At the ensuing trial attempts were 
made to prove that he had obtained a 
horse and oxen by telling their owners 
that an angel had authorized him to 
possess those animals. He was ac- 
quitted, but was immediately re- 
arrested on a warrant from Broome 
County and hurried away to the court 
there. He wrote later that as 
he was brought into a tav- 
ern by the constable, the 
crowd spit upon him, 
pointed their fingers 
at him and shouted 
‘Prophesy, proph- 
esy!”’ “And thus,” 
wrote Joseph, ‘did 
they imitate those 
who crucified the 
Saviour of mankind, 
not knowing what 
they did.’”” He was 
acquitted again. 

Soon after the 
church 


was organ- 
ized, efforts were j 
made to sell the 
Book 


of Mormon. ' 
The price had been 
fixed by a revelation 
at one dollar and & 
seventy-five cents a _ 
copy. Martin Harris, ‘X 
Samuel Smith and others 
took to the road 
neighborhood and tried to sell 
the book at that price, but they 
found it impossible. Whereupon 
Joseph received a supplementary revelation that possibly 
that price was too high, and he was officially authorized to 
sell the book for a dollar and a quarter. Eventually it was 
sold for anything offered, and the salesmen frequently took 
merchandise instead of money. Samuel Smith soon dis- 
covered that it hurt people’s prejudices to be offered a new 
Bible, and he therefore asked them if they did not wish to 
buy ‘‘a history of the origin of the Indians.”’ 


SIDNEY RIGDON 


The Pratt Brothers 


TTHE early converts were not many, and none of them was 

important until Parley Parker Pratt arrived in Joseph 
Smith’s neighborhood. Pratt had been living in Kirtland, 
Ohio, where he met Sidney Rigdon and was associated with 
him in preaching Campbellism. Pratt was enjoying com- 
parative comfort and peace of mind, but one day he held this 
strange conversation with his brother William. Pratt re- 
produced it as follows in his autobiography: 


I then unlocked my treasury and drew from thence a large pocket- 
book, full of promissory notes like the following: ‘‘ Whoever shall 
forsake father or mother, brethren or sisters, houses or lands, wife or 
children, for my sake and the gospel’s, shall receive an hundred fold 
in this life, and in the world to come life everlasting.” ‘“‘If ye abide 
in me, and my words abide in you, you shall ask what you will in 
my aso and I will give it you.”’ “‘ All things are possible to him that 
believeth.” 

‘“Now, William,” said I, “‘are these the words of Jesus Christ, or 
ire they not?” 

“They certainly are. I always believed the New Testament.” 

Ee you admit they are genuine bills?” 

“Ido.” 

‘Is the signer able to meet his engagements?”’ 

‘““He certainly is.” 

“Ts he willing?” 

‘*He is.” : 

‘‘Well, then, I am going to fulfill the conditions to 
the letter on my part. I feel called upon by the Holy 
(;shost to forsake my house and home for the gospel’s 

ke; and I will do it, placing both feet firm on these 
romises with nothing else to rely upon. If I sink, they 
re false. If I am sustained, they are true. I will put 
em to the test. Experiment shall now establish the 
uth of Christ’s promises, or the truth of infidelity.” 

“Well,” said he, “‘try it, if you will; but, for my part, 

!though I always believed the Bible, I would not dare 

‘lieve it literally, and reaily stand upon its promises, 

ith no other prop.” 

Soon afterward Parley Pratt left his farm and 

ourneyed east with his wife. At Newark, on his 

ay to New York, he heard of the Book of Mor- 
non. He went to refute Joseph Smith’s argu- 
nents, and, after he heard the new prophet 
ieliver a sermon, he remained to be baptized. 
ile was an ardent proselyte, and soon after his 
own baptism in August, 1830, he baptized his 
brother, Orson Pratt, who was then only nine- 
‘een years old. 

The Pratt brothers were intensely religious and 
superstitious. They were always seeing signs of 
the coming of the Son of Man in the skies, and 
though Parley did not take enough interest in 
astronomy to make it possible for him to believe 
that they were anything but spiritual manifesta- 
tions, his brother Orson, who later became an 
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expert mathematician and a 
capable astronomer, should 
have known better. 
While Parley Pratt was on a 
mission to convert the Indians 
of Missouri to Mormonism, he 
met Sidney Rigdon again and 
gave hima copy of the Book of 
Mormon. Rigdon, after some 
hesitation and doubt, was con- 
verted and went to Palmyra 
to visit the prophet. The re- 
sult was the decision of Joseph 
Smith to remove the church 
and his followersfrom Palmyra, 
where he said he suffered from 
persecution and where he certainly 
was subject to disrespect, to Kirtland, 
Ohio, ar intensely religious community, which 
offered excellent opportunities for a new religion 
with enough elements of the old creeds. Here the 
church could begin a new life under promising auspices, 
for at Kirtland Joseph Smith was unknown and Sidney Rig- 
don was well known. 

Soon after the church was organized, Emma Smith began 
to fear for the financial security of herself and her husband; 
she urged that, since he could not possibly prophesy all day 
long, a part-time job at some more lucrative work would help 
the family finances. Joseph. promptly received a revela- 
tion from God, who said to Mrs. Smith: ‘‘Emma, thou art 
an elect lady and thou needst not fear, for thy husband shalt 
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support thee from the Church.”’ This 
was revised when the second edition 
of the revelations was published to 
read, “‘ Thy husband shalt support thee 
in the Church.’’ Emma was also com- 
manded by this revelation to act as 
scribe for her husband, and to com- 
pile an anthology of sacred hymns for 
the use of the new church. 

The church began to make numer- 
ous converts. Nancy Towle, a pious 
traveler, who preached concerning 
Jesus Christ wherever people would 
listen to her in America and in Europe, 
visited Kirtland, Ohio, a few months 
after Joseph Smith established himself 
there. She thus described the com- 

munity: ‘‘Of their numbers, 
I found ministers, of differ- 
ent persuasions: and 
some, it appeared, who 
had once been emi- 
nent for piety. I 
found, also, many 
men, of both influ- 
ence and wealth. 
Husbands, who had 
left their wives: and 
wives, that had left 
their husbands. 
Children, that had 
left their parents: 
and parents, their 
children; that they 
might be ‘accounted 
worthy,’ as they 
said, ‘to escape all 
the things that 
should come to pass 
and to stand before 
the Son of Man.’” 
As soon as a man was 
converted he was sent 
forth to convert others, and 
by this means the church 
rapidly grew in numbers. Curi- 
osity concerning the new re- 
ligion was aroused in the neighborhood, and on Sundays 
all the roads leading to Kirtland were crowded with farm 
wagons on their way to the new church to hear the new 
prophet. There was little entertainment in the villages 
around Kirtland, and a new prophet was of major impor- 
tance. 

There were many reasons for the rapid spread of Mor- 
monism. One was the great zeal of its missionaries, who 
traveled everywhere without purse or scrip to preach the 
new revelation. A great appeal was found in the embellish- 
ment of the future life, so that it was almost Eastern in its 
magnificence and at the same time exclusive and snobbish. 
The Mormons also offered the miracles of primitive Chris- 
tianity and added to them extemporaneously from their own 
experience and circumstances. Another great source of the 
popularity of Mormonism was the refuge which it offered as 
a new revelation from the confusion of the various Christian 
sects, which by their multitude of petty distinctions be- 
fuddled the simple minds of the country people. 


ORSON 


PRATT 


cA Comforting Parallel 


HEN men of education and clergymen of other de- 

nominations laughed at the ideas of Mormonism, with 
its revelations and its latter-day miracles, the Mormons ac- 
cepted their laughter with complacent resignation; for, they 
said, had not the savants of Rome, Athens and Alexandria 
laughed derisively at Saint Paul? It was only another com- 
forting parallel with the struggles and triumphs of the primi- 
tive Christians, whom the Mormons admitted 
they were trying to emulate and to imitate. And 
there were millions of Christians, all sprung origi- 
nally from the perseverance of those early fathers 
of the Church. Surely, said the Mormons, it was 
a good omen when philosophers laughed. 

The leaders of the Mormon Church took an 
interest in their followers’ temporal possessions 
as well as in their spiritual welfare, and Joseph 
Smith received a revelation from God that it was 
the duty of every rightful heir to the kingdom of 
heaven to give to the church all the property 
that he did not need for his support. The perplex- 
ing problem arose of just how much a man 
needed, and it was met by an edict that a Mor- 
mon should consecrate all his property to his 
bishop and then receive back from the bishop 
what he needed in order to live, which was de- 
termined by him and his bishop in conference. If 
they disagreed on this important point, the case 
was to be appealed to a council of high priests, in 
which Joseph Smith sat. Smith was rather 
anxious to make these deeds of consecration fol- 
low the letter of the law. He wrote to one of his 
bishops: 





We again say . . . be sure to get a form accord- 
ing to law for securing a gift. We have found by ex- 
amining the law, that a gift cannot be retained without 
this. You will remember that the power of 
agency must be signed by the wives as well as the hus- 
bands, and the wives must be examined in the matter 
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HE name of Titian is one of the greatest, if 
not the very greatest, in art, standing as it 
does for a long, active and honorable career 
spent in painting scriptural scenes, mytho- 
logical scenes and portraits, all of so glowing 
a glory that the word Titianesque has come 
to denote the most sumptuous wealth of 
color; and, when we would say of a woman’s 
hair that it is of the superbest auburn, we say that she 
has a Titian head. 

In the present number of THE LAptes’ HOME JOURNAL the 
master is seen as he painted for the church and as he painted 
for the world. The Entombment is one of the chief treasures 
of the Louvre, and The — of Venus one of the chief 
treasures of the Prado, i 1 Madrid. In the Metropolitan 
Museum of New pet the re is a Titian portrait—the 
Bishop of Milan—and there is also a portrait attributed to 
his colleague, Giorgione, both from the Altman collections. 

It was left for Titian to demonstrate to the full the possi- 
bilities of the new medium in paint which was brought to 
Venice from the Netherlands by Antonello da Messina in 
the early 1470's, in which Titian’s master—Giovanni Bellini, 
that very remarkable artist, a link between the old painting 
and the new—was one of the-first Italian experimentalists. 
In 1477, when it is conjectured Titian was born, Bellini was 
fifty. He lived on to be eighty-nine, and to see his two 
greatest pupils, Titian and Giorgione, revolutionize art by 
bringing into it a new richness; a new ideal of beauty for 
beauty’s sake; a new view of nature as a background or 
setting for human beings at their ease and not necessarily 
in attitudes of devotion; a new use for the adult human 
body in the nakedness of joy or comfort and as a blend of 
delicate flesh and soft contours capable of diffusing and re- 
flecting light, Hitherto, for the most part, only martyrs 
had been painted unclothed. And all this in the new, warm, 
flexible oil fluid. You may see the difference in a moment 
between the old medium and the new, if you think of the 
cold nakedness of Botticelli’s Venus rising from the sea and 
the voluptuousness of the figures of Giorgione’s Concert 
Champétre. Tempera was limited; oil could do anything. 

To be fair to Bellini, it should be said that with his own 
hand he was also a pioneer. Before his two marvelous pu- 
pils—who were of about the same age, and who entered his 
studio probably at the same time, when the master was near- 
ing seventy —he, too, had played with pagan themes and had 
realized the sensuous possibilities of landscape. But for 
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The Entombment, by Titian 


Cfitian 


By KE. V. Lucas 


Bellini, Giorgione, who is considered to be the strongest in- 
fluence of the three and the most experimental and origina- 
tive, and is certainly the most fascinating in temperament, 
might never have perfected his romantic manner, or Titian 
have carried it on. Bellinicame first. But there are indica- 
tions that Bellini was susceptible, too, for his manner of 
painting before Giorgione and Titian joined him differed 
from his later style. And why should not youth occasionally 
mold age? Titian completed one at least of Giorgione’s pic- 
tures after his early death. The true way to distinguish 
the two is, I think, not by color, subject or treatment, but 
psychologically. Giorgione had a tender wistfulness that 
was outside Titian’s range; and the critics must look for 
that. What Giorgione would have produced, had he not died 
of the plague at the age of thirty-one, who shall say? Titian 
lived to be ninety-nine and painted all the while; but some 
of his richest-and most memorable work is that which recalls 
his early fellow student. 

Tiziano Vecelli was born in the mountainous district of 
Cadore in north Italy, in a hamlet known as Arsenale.. I be- 
lieve that a cottage is still shown as his birthplace, just 
as, during the war, a friend,of mine stationed at Vicenza was 
shown, in the neighboring village where the Montagues and 
Capulets had carried on their feud, the very house in which 
Shakspere had lived while he was writing Romeo and 
Juliet! Childish associations are always strong, and Titian 
never forgot his native mountains; and we see them in his 
pictures again and again, burning blue. His father was 
well-to-do, and the boy, having shown an aptitude for draw- 
ing, was sent early to Venice, to live with an uncle and be 
properly taught. His first tutor is not known; his second 
was Gentile Bellini, Giovanni’s brother and the painter of 
those processions in Saint Mark’s square which visitors to 
the Accademia at Venice will remember for their crowded 
pageantry. Gentile seems to have found the boy dilatory, 


and the next move was to Giovanni's studio, where he found 
the youthful Giorgione. 

To the biographer interested in the light and shade of 
character, Titian’s life is disappointing. Very little is known 
of him except that his career was long and prosperous, and 
even triumphant. Vasari, who knew him personally, both in 
Rome and in Venice, has no anecdotes worthy the name 
beyond the oft-repeated one about Michael Angelo remark- 
ing, of one of the pictures which Titian was exhibiting in 
Rome, that “if this artist had been aided by art and 
knowledge of design as he is by nature, he would have pro- 
duced work which none could surpass, more especially in 
imitating life, seeing that he has a fine genius and a graceful, 
animated manner.” In another version the great Florentine 
added bluntly that it was a pity that the Venetians couldn’t 
draw. Vasari, who shared that opinion, had probably told 
him that Giorgione did not believe in pencil studies or pre- 
liminary studies, but drew direct in oil with his brush. But 
the verdict of posterity is that Titian drew well enough. 
Michael Angelo was not fond of the Venetians, anyway, or 
indeed of any rivals; and he had a reputation for sardonic 
humor to maintain. 

It ought to be recorded, on the other side, that Titian used 
to say that, during his visit to Rome, in 1546, when Michael 
Angelo uttered the criticism, he learned much and painted 
better after it. Speaking generally, a portfolio of drawings 
by the great Florentines, and by even the second-best, such as 
Lorenzo di Credi, would contain far more remarkable things 
than a similar Veffetian collection. We have but to recall 
the works of Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael—although 
he was an Umbrian—and Andrea del Sarto to realize the 
preéminence; but the Venetians could draw, too, when they 
put their minds to it, and two centuries later Venice pro- 
duced a draftsman without equal, Tiepolo. 

The history of Titian becomes practically a record of his 
work, We know that on leaving Bellini he and Giorgione set 
up a kind of partnership in fresco painting, and that they fell 
out over the commission for the decoration of the Fondaco 
de’ Tedeschi, which is now the general post office in Venice, 
where one can wait longer for poste restante letters, and 
have one’s rightful place in the queue oftener ursurped by 
encroachers, than anywhere else in Italy! We know that on 
Bellini’s death Titian succeeded him as supervisor of govern- 
ment works and also as state painter to the doges. 

In 1518 Titian painted what is perhaps his most famous 
religious picture, the Assumption of the Virgin, for the high 
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altar of the Frari, and this after being for years in the Ac- 
cademia is now back in its rightful position. In 1525 he 
married; in 1526 he became friendly with the dissolute but 
very attractive poet and satirist Aretino, who was to be 
useful as a link between the painter and more illustrious 
patrons than Venice alone could produce, such as Ippolito 
de’ Medici and the Pope. In 1530 Titian’s wife died, when 
his daughter Lavinia—who was to grow up into the golden- 
haired creature that he painted so often —was born. Titian’s 
sister now came from Cadore to take care of him and his 
children, and he moved into the Biri Grande, which looks 
toward Murano. 

The house is still there. 

It was now that Titian began that association with Charles 
V, Roman emperor and king of Spain, which led to the 
surpassing wealth of pictures from his brush that are to be 
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seen in the Prado. Their first meeting, according to Vasari, 
had been in 1530, at Bologna. Charles, who was many years 
younger than the painter, had then refused to sit, even 
though, in his own words, portraiture was his best friend, 
since artists were accustomed so to emphasize his ugliness 
that strangers who had seen his portrait before they met 
him in the flesh were agreeably surprised! Two years later, 
however, having in the interim seen several of Titian’s pic- 
tures, the monarch sent for him, and the first portrait was 
painted —Charles in armor. 

Next year Titian painted the full length of Charles, with 
a dog, that is now in the Prado, and the result was that he 
was created a count palatine and a knight, and his children 
were made nobles of the Holy Roman Empire. Not even 
Velasquez was so honored by Charles V's grandson; although 
Van Dyck, for similar service to Charles I of England, was 


| 


bidden “ Rise, Sir Anthony,” and granted a pension. Titian 
also received a pension and numerous gifts. 

He was to paint the emperor more than once after this, 
and when that strange creature abdicated and became a 
recluse—living next door to a monastery, but not in it—he 
took with him into his retirement the flamboyant picture 
of himself and his empress in the company of God the Father, 
the Madonna and Child, which Titian, in courtier mood, 
had made for him, and which now hangs in the Prado, not 
very far from The Garden of Venus. Titian also painted 
more than once Charles’ successor, Philip II, the king who 
launched the Armada against England; and one of these 
portraits was sent by Philip to Queen Mary of England, 
when he was wooing her, to show her what kind of man he 


_ (Continued on Page 106) 
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The Garden of “Uenus: By Titian 
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What @hristian Liberals are Driving Mt 





HE subject is difficult to write 
8! about because religious liberalism 
is so often vague and nebulous. 
Misty in outline, constantly in 
process of alteration, liberalism bewilders 
many today who would like to understand 
it. The public barometers indicate that a 
change in the religious weather is coming 
on; the newspapers are full of theological 
4) controversies; such names as fundamen- 
talist, liberal, modernist, are freely applied; but just what it 
is all about is often difficult for a plain man to find out. 
Certainly, I cannot claim the right to speak for all Chris- 
tian liberals. There are too many different sorts of them, 
from swashbuckling radicals, believing not much of any- 
thing, to men of well-stabilized convictions who are tolerant 
of differences and open-ininded to new truth. But there is a 
large and growing group in our churches for whom I shall try 
to speak. I 


ET me propose at the start three tests by which the kind of 
liberal whom I shall endeavor to represent can be recog- 
nized. First, he has come into his new 
attitudes and ways of thinking, not sim- 
ply as a matter of intellectual adventure, 














By Harry EMERSON FosDIckK 


people’s houses instead of hers. They do not believe that 
prayer has any such effect. In this world of impartial law, 
they do not think that God so plays favorites and, like a 
celestial charity organization society, doles out small gifts 
upon request to improvident applicants. Neither do I. 

But when I observe an attitude toward prayer which 
mainly concerns itself with ideas discredited and disbelieved, 
I am impatient. What do we believe about prayer? “He 
who rises from his knees a better man, his prayer is an- 
swered.’’ Do we know what that means? In the too great 
rush of our turbulent life, do we know the secret of praying 
which enables us to get a new grip on ourselves, to see a new 
perspective around our work, to let the healing influence of 
the Spirit restore our souls?) Are we experiencing those 
victories of faith over ourselves and our circumstances which 
always are the accompaniment of a vital and praying reli- 
gion? What we do not believe about prayer probably gets us 
nowhere; what wedo positively believe may get usa long way. 


him by his poems, others by his sermons, more by 

his novels, such as Robert Falconer. He was a 

Congregational minister in a small parish in England 

in the middle of the nineteenth century, presenting 
Christianity in modern terms. One day his deacons came to 
him to report that it was impossible for them to continue his 
salary, and that in consequence he would have to go. He 
innocently offered to remain and support himself by writing 
and teaching. His wife, however, soon had a woman’s intui- 
tion. “ George,’’she said, ‘‘it isn’t that the people here are too 
poor to pay us. They don’t want us.” 

So George MacDonald was crowded out of his first and 
only pastorate, went to Manchester and then to London, 
preached in a hall, and became a great inspiration to multi- 
tudes of Christians. William Burnet Wright tells of one 
Sunday service which he attended. MacDonald read the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews on the heroes 
of faith and began his sermon with a broad Scotch accent: 
““We have heard about these men of feyth. I am not going 
to tell you what feyth is. There are enough todo that. Iam 
going to try and help you to believe.” Then for an hour anda 
quarter he poured out his soul on that spellbound con- 

gregation until none could: have left the 
hall without being sure that there are 





but through the deepening of his spiritual 
life. He is a liberal because he is more 


great aims to live for, great convictions to 





religious, not because he is less. His grow- 
ing soul, cramped in old restraints, has 
struck out for air to breathe. 

Some of us began our religious life 
under the domination of ideas about the 
Bible, God, Christ, heaven, and hell, that 
were current half a century ago. Then 
our minds grew up to be citizens of the 
twentieth century. Our experience with 
prayer, forgiveness, faith, and spiritual 
renewal deepened and enlarged. We had 
to dispense with a smaller mental formu- 
lation and get a larger one to save our 
souls. They would have smothered, if 
they could not have broken through into 
a larger air. 

It was vitality of religious life that 
made Paul a liberal, freeing himself from 
the old restraints of Jewish theology and 
legalism. It was vitality of religious life 
that made Luther a liberal, striking out 
for liberty that his soul might live. Such 
is the genesis of the best liberalism of to- 
day; it springs not from the diminution of 
Christian life but from the expansion of it. 

Some liberalism is not of this sort. It 
is negative, agnostic, destructive. It 
springs from superficial curiosity that 
goes novelty seeking for its own sake. 
A woman recently came to see me who had 
started by being a Methodist, afterward a 
Christian Scientist, from there to The- 
osophy, later a Spiritualist, and at last 
accounts had no idea what she was. It 
spends its time, like the Athenians, ‘in 
nothing else, but either to tell: or to hear 
some new thing,’ and it is notable that 
“tell’”’ comes first and ‘‘hear”’ second. 
Such liberalism leads to thinness, not 
depth, to endless questions with no 
answers to them, to the building of altars 
“To an Unknown God.” - 

There was once an insane woman in an 
asylum who could be kept quiet only by 
hearing something tear. They used to 
give her pieces of old silk and she would 
sit by the hour contentedly pulling them 
to pieces and listening to them rip. Some 
liberals are like that. 


UT very few whom I know are of that 

totem. Most of them have surrendered 
smaller ideas and gotten larger ones to 
give their souls room. The new wine 
would not stay in the old wine skins. Like 
Beethoven, discontented with prevalent 
musical forms and seeking new ones be- 
cause he had more music in him than the 
old forms were adequate to convey, so 
they have been pushed out into their lib- 
eralism by the expansive power of their 
developing religious life. At any rate, I 
am sure that no other kind of progressive- 
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Untraveled 


By Litit1an Garp 


N f ID gold-touched mist a portal stands ajar; 


Into the shadow lands we gaze afar. 


All mystery the road before us lies, 
For dusk and rainbow veil it from our eyes. 


Mountains of steepness, valleys green and fair, 
Grim rocks and stones, flowers fragrance-filled and rare— 
Our fancy weaves them as we’re gazing there! 


We dread—hope—dream—then, waking, understand 
How blurred our vision of that stranger land; 
And in our puzzlement we grip God’s Hand! 


Glad and unfearful on this New Year’s Day 
We take—God keeping us—the untraveled way. 





| live by, great faiths undergirding life, 
| and great hopes ahead. 
| That is the liberalism that counts. 
NE more test of the effective Christian 
liberal remains: He is sacrificially in 
earnest about establishing God’s will in 
the earth. Some liberalism does not move 
in that realm at all. It is an intellectual 
excursion without moral consecration. 
It is a set of up-to-date opinions in theol- 
ogy which can be held and defended as a 
smart pose. There are dilettanti in reli- 
gion, as elsewhere, who are very modern 
but not very much in earnest. The neces- 
sary business of reforming Christianity, 
however, to which liberalism has set it- 
self, is too serious for any dilettante atti- 
tude to effect. Christianity certainly 
does need to be reformed. Some, indeed, 
still think of it as a finished system, its 
doctrines all defined, its rubrics all elab- 
orated, its duties all laid down—a com- 
pleted system needing nothing but to be 
accepted. I do not see how they do it. 
The Gospel came, an ideal message, into 
an unideal world and, as in Shakspere’s 
figure, like the dyer’s hand it has been 
subdued to the stuff it worked in. 

Of course Christianity needs te be re- 
formed. Nearly one-third the population 
of the globe is nominally Christian. What 
if they were really Christian? Some forty 
| million people in the United States are 
| nominally Christian. What if their Chris- 
tianity were vital, intelligent, effective? 
There is no cause on earth for which one 
who cares about the future of mankind 
could better pray and work than for the 
reformation of Christianity, and it is this 
that the liberals are driving at. But it 
| can be achieved by no mere holding of 
| up-to-date opinions. It is going to take 
spiritual insight, sacrificial patience, con- 
| structive statesmanship to recover the 
essential principles of Jesus, make them 
dominant in the church and in the world. 
The progressive in religion may well test 
himself at this point. Every day in every 
way he may be getting liberaler and lib- 
eraler; but that will not matter much if, 
with his new opinions, he is not being 
made into a more devoted, efficient, con- 
structive builder of a Christian civilization. 

These, I think, are the three tests of 
effective Christian liberalism; It springs 
from the expansion and deepening of the 
spiritual life; it dwells in the great centers 
of affirmation, not of denial; and it issues 
2. eo statesmanship for the 
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HE representatives of such liberalism 
are multiplying in the churches. The 








ness in religion has an abiding contribution 
to make to Christianity. 





uproar of the last few years associated 
with fundamentalism has been caused in 











A second test of this liberal whom I am 
trying to represent is emphasis on positive 
convictions rather than on negative denials. Some liberals 
make negations their chief stock in trade. Whenever they 
have a chance they produce a long list of things which they 
no longer can believe. 

How many things, for example, they disbelieve about 
prayer They roll under their tongues a story from Pitts- 
burgh: A fire broke out; a woman saw it sweeping up the 
block in her direction; she prayed; the wind changed; the 
fire burned down the other way and destroyed some other 


In every aspect of religion this principle holds true. We 
cannot live upon negations and denials. Life is too complex, 
too hazardous, too full of mystery; sorrows go too deep; 
temptations assail too furiously; and the future is too uncer- 
tain. We live only on the basis of our convictions, and from 
religious teachers in particular we need above all else to hear 
what positively they do believe. 

When, therefore, I think of an effective and useful liberal 
I think of a man like George MacDonald. Some of us know 


part by the clear and true perception of 
the reactionaries that the liberals are gain- 
ing and that, if not stopped now, they 
will soon be in control. What the liberals are driving at, 
therefore, is an important matter, not only to the churches 
but also to the public in general. Let me try to group their 
major aims and motives under two heads 

For one thing, liberals undoubtedly wish to modernize 
Christianity’s expression of its faith. The Protestant Ref- 
ormation was a valiant stroke for liberty, but it occurred 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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HE good ship Hindu Prince, of the 
Barataria Line, had wallowed and 
butted her way out through the ice- 
pocked gray waters of New York 
Harbor forty-eight hours earlier. 
Behind her lay a region of snow and 
slush and cutting winds, a bourne of 

i} weather discomfort wherein January 
and F ee uary and March are months of scant at- 
mospheric joyance. Ahead smiled summer lands 
and the fire-blue Mediterranean and three months 
of lazy holiday making. 

Aboard the Hindu Prince, on that cruise, were 
something like six hundred Americans, representa- 
tive of nearly every state in the Unionand of every approxi- 
mately comfortable social grade and financial status. 
Nobody was bent on business or on material advancement. 
All were traveling for pleasure, or for such uplift as the 
sight of historic countries can supply. Out of New York 
Harbor and out of other har- 
bors, during January and Feb- 2 
ruary, a score of such cruises ‘ \ 
were sailing or were to sail. a \ 
Thousands of Americans in this \ 
non-tourist season were facing 

e Old World. . a . 

Huge liners were diverted — - 
their wonted rdles of 
transatlantic ferryboats, and 
were chartered by one or an- 
other of the tourist agencies for 
the de luxe cruises which gradu- 
ally have become a recognized 
feature of American winter life. 

For the best part of a year, 
clever advertisements and illus- 
trated folders and follow-up 
letters and the like had raked 
the forty-eight states, painting 
in vivid hues the bliss of 
winter-dodging along the shin- 
ing shores of the Tideless Sea 
of Eternal Summer, the azure 
Mediterranean. Inspired word 
pictures had emblazoned the 
glory that was Greece and 
the grandeur that was Rome, 
the lure of Egyptian sands, the 
loveliness of the Riviera, the 
glamour of Algeria and Tunis. 
Such appeals are hard to resist. 
The more so when prices are reasonable and 
great service truthfully promised in return 
for them. 

Which brings us back by prosy degrees to 
the many-ton, twin-screw steamship of safety 
ind luxury, the Hindu Prince, of the Bara- 
taria Line, chartered for a ninety-day Medi- 
terranean cruise by the Swift Freight Tourist 
ureau and carrying a representative passenger assort- 
ment. It was on the morning of the third day that the six 
hundred Americans began to show general signs of life. 
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The Holiday Mood—-Afier the Third Day 


TIFF headwinds had hitherto given the stout boat an 

unlovable pitching gait, which did not tend to jollity or 

to pleasant intercourse. A few hardy folk had tramped the 

promenade deck and even the boat deck. A few hardier folk 

had sat through meals at which racks had adorned the din- 
ing tables. 

A handful of women with more pluck and sense than sea- 
manship had lain mummylike, all day long, in their deck 
chairs, resisting the urge to give up and go to bed i 
their cabins. 

And this insistence on remaining out of doors, by the way, 
is the quickest and surest cure for seasickness. Once sur- 
render and stay below, and you are lost. Lie quietly in your 
deck chair, well swathed with rugs and with shut eyes; and 
the malady will depart from you in far shorter time than if 
you try to endure it in a stuffy cabin. 

Then on the morning of the third day there was a blue 
sky and a bluer sea. Soft “following” breezes left the Hindu 
Prince as steady as Gibraltar. People emerged from below, 








He was gazing in 
dreamy awe at the 
frozen music of the 
temple before him. 
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haggard but interested. The ship had come to life. Gayly 
adventurous expectancy followed hot on the heels of a 
nauseated craving to die. The cruise and all its promised 
joys had begun at last. The boat’s nose was beginning to 
point southeastward toward the fairy isle of Madeira, where 
laughter has its birth and where singing, black- 
eyed children toss flowers into the laps of tourists 
in ox sleds. 

Yes, life began to resume its charm. With the 
shyly friendly interest of youngsters on the first 
day of school, passengers eyed one another. 
Strangers exchanged nods and salutations with 
the gay informality of seafarers. Occupants of ad- 
joining deck chairs fell into talk. The holiday 
mood cropped up everywhere. 


One Big Family 


HAT evening the usual get-together dinner 
ushered in the cruise’s festivities. Big toy 
balloons were batted from table to table. Watch- 
men’s rattles and decorated horns drowned the 
music of the band. Men and women donned the 
multicolored paper caps they found under their 
napkins. After dinner there was an illustrated 
~~. lecture on Madeira —the boat’s first proposed stop- 
&)) ping place—in the Social Hall. The lecturer pref- 
aced his speech by saying: 


a I have been on many of these cruises; and I want to 
‘ give you a word of advice—advice on which your happi- 
ness for the next three months depends. If you are going 
to associate with nobody except with members of your 
own parties and if you are planning to stand on formality, 
then the captain might better turn the boat about, right 
away, and start back to New York. For the cruise will 
be a failure. So often on other cruises I’ve heard people 
complain to each other when they said good-by, ‘‘Oh, 
why didn’t you and I get acquainted earlier in the voyage? 
What good times we could have had!” 

The good times are in your own hands. Just remember 
we are all one big family, out to get every atom of enjoy- 
ment and benefit from this cruise. Get together, and for- 
get you haven’t known one another all your lives. That 
is the one and only secret of a good time. Stay aloof 
from one another, and you'll be lonely and homesick. 
Get together, and these will be the gladdest three months you ever 
have known. 

Enthusiastically the passengers followed his wise counsel. 
Dignity and exclusiveness were tossed to the winds. Friend- 
ships were born overnight. Merry groups and coteries were 
formed on every hand, melting into many other and similar 
groups. The millennium seemed to be making a sample-size 
experiment on that one boat. It was not the 
millennium’s fault—no, nor the fault of any- 
thing or anyone else, except human nature 
—that the millennial experiment blew up 
later with a loud report. If human nature 
were ready for the millennium or even for 
the day of universal brotherhood, that 
golden era would have dawned in wholesale 
quantities and on dry land, not on a ship- 
load of six hundred tourists. But the fail- 
ure did not register until several weeks later. 
As you shall see when we get to that part 
of the cruise. 

I think the nine school-teachers got more 
out of the Hindu Prince’s Mediterranean 
voyage than did all the rest of us. They 
were strangers to one another, all of them, 
when we left New York. Community of 
interest, even more than community of 


Far forward on the bridge deck stood 
the Old Folks From Home. 


profession, drew them together into a compact and 
joyous bunch before we had been out four days. 
Their nine chairs close huddled in a sunny deck 
angle, aft, they spent their days sewing or embroid- 
ering, while one after another took turns in reading 
aloud to the rest. They pooled their sparse store of 
books. Every book dealt in heavy or in sketchy 
style with various phases of the journey, with the 
life and the customs and the history of the wonder 
shores at which the Hindu Prince was to touch. 

I stood near them one day while eight listened 
with avidity, though with fingers deftly busy, and 
the ninth read aloud. ‘‘The Pelasgians were the 
primitive inhabitants of Greece,’” intoned the 

reader, with breathless interest in her theme. “““Tn time, 
the Hellenes descended from the north and gave their name 
to the land. It was the era of the sons of the gods—Theseus, 
Perseus and the Argonautic expedition. With the return of 
the Heraclides, legend ends and history begins.’”’ 

Laying down the big volume for an instant, she sighed in 
ecstasy and beamed upon her fellow devotees. “Oh, my 
dears!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I do hope it isn’t wicked to be so 
happy! This i is what I have been dreaming about for thirty- 
two—no, it’s thirty-three years! Ever since father lost his 
money and couldn’t take me to E urope. Isn’t this book 
wonderful? And to think we’re going to see every single 
place in it!” 

“Every single place in every single book we have!’ 
exulted the little teacher who had invested an eight-hundred- 
and-seventy-dollar legacy in the tour. ‘“‘I shall wake up 
presently and find myself marking examination papers. 
Oh, do go on reading! That is, unless you’re tired. Shall I 
read for a while now?” 

There was vision in the eyes of every one of the blessed 
nine. To each and all this cruise was the fulfillment of a 
life dream. To each and all it represented the hoarding of 
pitifully small incomes, the scraping and skimping and 
saving, dollar by dollar, of the passage money. To eac h and 
all it meant sacrifice; but it meant also the cabanbiag of an 
earthly paradise. 

No, it was not funny; it was beautiful. No hermit of old 
fared to the Holy City better equipped spiritually and men- 
tally for a sacred pilgrimage than were these nine aging 

women. To them the dreary tomes of history were inspired 
guides to the perfect appreciation of what they were to see. 


Travelogues and ‘Duties 


THAT did it matter to them that other tourists were 
going to spend on gaudy trifles in Mediterranean shops 
more money than any one of the nine possessed? What did 
it matter to them that the ship stewards and the waiters at 
the foreign hotels would turn up amusedly contemptuous 
noses at the petty tips the nine donors could so ill afferd to 
give? What mattered their exclusion from deck dances and 
deck flirtations and the like? They were bound for their 
Mecca, for the dream countries of history. Their mortal 
eyes were to gaze on the immortal scenes of the Old World. 
That was enough, tenfold more 
than enough for them all. They 
were in a trance of pure rapture. 

What thrilling travelogues 
they would be able to reel off 
to the home folk! What mod- 
est pride would be theirs in 
exhibiting postcard booklets and 
cheap woven grass baskets and 
scraps of multicolored Egyptian 
cotton draperies whose purchase 
might perhaps entail lighter and 
poorer meals for a while on their 
return 

“T paid duty on four thousand 
eight hundred dollars’ worth of 
gewgaws my wife and I brought 
back from the cruise,” a man 
bragged to me the other day. 

I did not see the gewgaws; I 
did not need to. All of them, 
combined, cannot have been half 
so sacredly joy-inspiring to their 
possessors as were the three or 








(Continued on Page 113) 
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¢e Masterless Wives and Divorce 


By RuTH Scott MILLER 


Emancipated Women of Today are Gasting Off Their Marriage “Ghains” 





ae TATISTICS that mount 
4) the numerical ladder to 
Wi the millions have been 
compiled about that 
greatest of present-day 
social problems, divorce; 
sermons have been 
hurled from pulpits blis- 
epithet; physicians and 
psychiatrists have analyzed it; sociolo- 
gists have deplored it; statesmen have 
sponsored legislative measures dealing 
with it; causes, from easy marriage and 
lack of religion to installment-house 
furniture and sexual incompatibility, 
have been given for it; and sob sisters 
have suggested everything, from the 
time-honored feeding of the brute and 
jollying him along to French lingerie, as 
remedies for it. But it took eleven emi- 
nent jurists, four physicians and two 
churchmen to dispose of it recently with 
finality and brevity as a phase. 

The basic cause of the five hundred 
per cent increase in divorce in the past 
twenty years, these seventeen men of 
years and reputation and merit declared 
emphatically and deliberately, was to be 
found in the evolution of woman from 
‘‘the slave class into that of the indi- 
vidual.’’ And the only cure for this 
particular manifestation of her changed 
status was to educate the men to recog- 
nize and accept her emancipation in 
more than name only. 

The woman of yesterday, they pointed 
out, depended for her livelihood upon 
the generosity of some male, her father 
or brothers, until her marriage. And 
after marriage she submitted herself to 
her husband, mind, body and soul, simply 
because there was for her no possible 
economic escape. The woman of today 
acknowledges no master. No matter 
what tricks life may play on her she can 
always earn her daily bread. 

There was, for instance, the experience 
of acertain charming gentlewoman who 
found herself stranded in an expensive 
Chicago hotel about three years ago, 

















: Man, domestically speaking, accord- 
| ing to his judges, has not progressed. 











| He is still living in the nineteenth 
century in so faras marriage is concerned. 
| But the woman has new standards, 
twentieth-century standards. She is a 
wage earner and a voter. She is out of 
the slave class. 

The slave class! Sixteen men shot 
those three words at me across broad- 
topped desks when they came to explain 
why one in every eight marriages in the 
United States ends in divorce. The 
seventeenth, Judge Hugo Pam, of the 
Superior Court of Cook County, Illinois, 
alone modified the blunt phrase to the 
‘“‘former economic dependence of 
women.”’ Nine of the questioned stated 
bluntly that the past twenty years, which 
have seen divorce increase four times as 
fast as the population, represented the 
transition period in the affairs of woman- 
kind; and that, when man has come to 
realize that his wife will not accept the 
domestic traditions tolerated by his 
mother and grandmother, a great many 
of the divorce judges will have to find 
other jobs. Divorce we shall have always 
with us, declared these wise men, so long 
as the present imperfect human model 
prevails, but divorce that takes its place 
decently and modestly, if divorce can be 
granted such attributes, in due propor- 
tion to the rest of the social scheme. 





Wooing and Keeping 
S ‘ § 


N THIS day when it is the fashion to 

glorify the virtues of the American 
husband and condemn his frivolous, dis- 
contented or career-seeking wife, with a 
few words thrown in about the home- 
wrecking power of jazz, the movies, syn- 
thetic gin, the radio and the swift pace 
of modern life, it was something of a 
shock to have nearly a score of distin- 
guished members of their sex cast from 
75 to 85 per cent of the burden of divorce 
upon men and designate them variously 








with a two-hundred-dollar bill threaten- 
ing her, and a husband in China who re- 





| as ‘“‘dogs,”’ ‘‘jackrabbits’’ and cads. 
| As Judge Joseph Sabath, of the Su- 








fused to honor desperate cables. This 
husbund had shipped her to America to 
undergo a long-avoided operation and, 
once she was certainly there, had aban- 
doned her without warning. So, one 
blustering morning after the seventh unanswered cable, she 
had collected her platinum wrist watch, two rings and a 
pin and betaken herself to a pawnshop. Disposal of this 
booty had brought her sufficient for the hotel bill and a 
surplus of fifteen dollars. The first thing she did was to 
locate a seven-dollar room in a boarding house in a fairly 
good neighborhood; the second was to check out of the 
opulent hostelry; and the third was to look for a job. 


Economically Inde pendent 


O ACCOMPLISH the first two required only grit, but 

the third was a different matter. She was wholly with- 
out training; she had been educated in a convent and mar- 
ried at eighteen; she had always lived according to the 
standards of a cosmopolite, with an income of between thirty 
thousand and forty thousand a year. She did not know a 
typewriter from an adding machine; she could not cook; 
she could not sew; and she had no gift for the theater, or 
strength for labor. 

Where could she turn and what could she do, this 
woman a man ten thousand miles away had had the whim to 
tire of? She marched herself down to a great department 
store, desperate and wholly without studied plan. Once in 
its great aisles she had had a sickened moment, and by the 
time she had reached the sections devoted to that strange 
motley lumped under Objets d’Art, her little courage was 
quite gone. She paused blindly before a show case to try to 
find it again, and fingered absently a bit of jade. 

A clerk, alert to the smart hat and furs of this possible 
customer, glided forward. ‘‘ Was there anything in particu- 
lar you'd like to see?’’ beamed this guardian of the jade. 

The woman who had pawned her last available scrap of 
jewelry three hours before stared at her and then said 
mechanically: ‘I'd like to see the head of your department, 
please.” 


IT’S AN ADVENTURE 


MARRIAGE MEANS UNDERTAKING THE CONQUEST OF THE WORLD TOGETHER. 
WHICH EVERY LIVE SOUL IS ENTITLED TO HAVE 


Two minutes later a gray-haired man, tubbed and tailored 
within an inch of his life, placed a chair for her beside his 
desk and hoped that nothing was wrong. 

She smiled a little wearily at his mistake and assured him 
that quite a number of things were wrong and that she was 
there, not as a customer but asa tentative employe. Under 
questions she acknowledged that she was a hopeless incom- 
petent. ‘There is only one thing I can honestly say I know 
and understand,” she told him, ‘‘and that is fine old stuff, 
furniture, porcelain and bits of jade. You see,’’ apologeti- 
cally, ‘I’ve lived with them all my life.” 

After hesitation he put her on trial at seventeen dollars a 
week, and expected her to last two days. She lasted two 
years. And then a rival firm snatched her away and made 
her their head foreign buyer. It seems that someone had dis- 
covered that she not only could scent a genuine antique 
under forty-nine coats of paint and untold mutilations, but 
that she could speak five languages fluently and Japanese 
understandably. She has never been known to make but one 
comment on her success, and that was: ‘Well, Charles 
always used to laugh at me when I told him I wouldn’t stand 
for his women and drunkenness any longer, and ask me where 
I'd go and what I'd do, unless I went home to my people. So 
I just thought I’d jolly well show him.” 

And without a doubt she had. 

Nor is she the only one. Women no longer accept mar- 
riage as a one-sided affair where the man must always be 
considered, but need never consider. She may regard it in 
the light of a social partnership, an adventure, an experi- 
ment even, but it must always be on a fifty-fifty basis. 
Today a woman will not live with a man physically repellent 
to her because it is her wifely duty; she will not bear him 
children; she will not submit to his brutalities, his bestiali- 
ties or abuse; she will not tolerate his adulteries; and not 
because she has lost one iota of her maternal and homemak- 
ing instinct, but because she does not have to. She is eco- 
nomically independent. 


perior Court of Cook County, Illinois, 
who holds the world’s judicial divorce 
record with over twelve thousand de- 
cisions, put it, there has been so much 
written and said about the proper man- 
ner of winning and keeping a good husband that the world, 
particularly the masculine world, has lost sight of the fact 
that there may be such a thing as wooing and keeping a good 
wife. This jurist, who has written ‘‘No”’ or “O. K.”’ across 
the saffron green-lined pages of his daily record in a black, 
bold script twelve thousand times during the past five years, 
is one of those who holds the men responsible for a good 75 
per cent of modern-day divorce. The other 25 per cent he 
deems due to the acquisition of sudden wealth and the in- 
ability of the wife, as a rule, to adjust herself socially to 
the new position, or to hasty marriages, particularly those 
contracted on wild parties where too many vine leaves are 
twined in the hair; or to the wives who are no better than 
they should be. 

Judge Sabath insists, perhaps more vehemently than most, 
that the world must recognize the new social order of things; 
must realize that when a marriage occurs today new rela- 
tionships are set up that are entirely opposed to those which 
obtained fifty yearsago. But he refuses toadmit, with Judge 
Ben Lindsey and certain others, that marriage as an institu- 
tion is obsolete. He merely points out that certain ancient 
traditions, which kept marriage intact in the past, have be- 
come archaic. Marriage, not so many years ago, meant the 
transferring of a girl from one family to another in which she 
was thereafter not a partner, but a subject. Her husband 
was her lord, and he in turn, particularly in the old patri- 
archal family, was ruled with an iron hand by his parents or 
grandparents. The modern family will not tolerate such a 
situation. Under the state, the new family is autonomous. 
Along with this modern status of the family has come the 
economic independence of women and their elevation to a 
position of equal power with men. Obviously, the old idea of 
what constituted marriage is archaic. But marriage itself is 
not archaic, declares this kindly, low-voiced man who has 
put asunder more of those whom God hath joined together 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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let triangle hang free, sewing it to pillow 
across base. Gather the taffeta strip, 
with its metallic appliqué, to a circle of 
metal cloth, 11 inches in diameter, 
upon which a design of taffeta may be 
appliquéd, if desired. Cover joining 
with gold cord. Finish ends of cord 
with 5-inch-long gold tassels. Gather 
the lower edge of taffeta to a circle of 
matching taffeta, 23 inches in diameter, 
which forms back. Add small-headed 
314-inch gold tassels to triangles. 
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HE Poorest Man in the World invited the Richest Man in the 
World for a little New Year’s jaunt in the cheapest car in the 
world. 

‘“‘How can you be the Poorest Man in the World and yet own an 
automobile?’’ asked the Richest Man.in the World. 

“This is 1925,”’ replied the Poorest Man in the World, ‘‘and this 
shabby little gas wagon is my all. It isa 1918 model; so, on the basis of 
used-car values, it is worth a hundred and ten dollars less than nothing. 
My other meager possessions rest in the same category.” 

“Taxes mean nothing to you then,” sighed the Richest Man in the 
World. ‘ You should be very happy.” 

“Well,” said the Poorest Man in the World, ‘“‘I at least haven’t a 
money worry. I haven’t a money care. I have the freedom of the finest 
highways in the world and can enjoy glorious scenery and a wide variety 
of climates as I roll along from border to border and from ocean to 
ocean in the cheapest car in the world. I am very good at odd jobs of 
tinkering and can always earn the necessities as I go.’’ 

“Doesn't it get monotonous at times?’’ asked the Richest Man in 
the World. 

““Never,”’ returned the Poorest Man in the World, as he dodged a 
huge limousine with two liveried men on the box. ‘I’m never bored 
like the man in that car we just passed. He’s almost as rich as you, 
and also he’s an aristocrat. He was born to as much of the purple as 
we have in the U. S. A., and he multiplied the wealth he inherited with- 
out risk or effort. He never had the fun of climbing after anything. 
His social standing is so eminent that he barely nodded to you, though 
you are a Great Somebody to presidents and kings. He never has even 
had.a sporting go at reducing his income tax. His riches are all in tax- 
free securities. 

“You have become the Richest Man in the World by creating some- 
thing that millions may obtain at a ridiculously low price and get a 
vast amount of enjoyment out of, but you are badgered to a nerve- 
cracked frazzle because of this by the politicians. He is their pet. 
They fatten on the bond issues they put out for road making, for bridge 
building, for water works, for sewers, for schools, and so on and so on, 
whether they are needed or not. The more tax-free bond issues, the 
more taxes to pay; the more taxes paid, the more billions of public 
money to dip into.” 


“TT’Snot the taxes that worry me,” said the Richest Man in the World. 

“T pass them right along to the consumer. It’s the waste of 
these taxes by a million or more parasites and dumb-bells that gets my 
goat. Then when I die half of my wealth will go into the pot for the 
same crowd to scramble for. I cannot even leave it for hospitals, 
schools and colleges; and if I take.it out of my business before I die, 
smash goes the business and hosts of buyers will pay double for an 
article inferior to mine.”’ 

“ And if you try and divide it all up with your working force,” said 
the Poorest Man in the World, “the fellow who greases a bolt will want 
the same as the manager of the plant.” 

“And if he gets it,”’ said the Richest Man in the World, “the mana- 
ger will quit, and the plant will have to close. No solution, I guess, 
while humans are humans.”’ 

“Don’t let’s blame everything on human nature,”’ said the Poorest 
Man in the World. ‘‘That’s too much of a bromide, though it goes as 
solemn wisdom with multitudes who don’t want to think. 

“When the churches are empty and the stadiums and moving- 
picture houses are jammed we say ‘human nature,’ ‘mob psychology,’ 
‘mass emotionalism,’ or something of the sort. For five years we 
charged up the flapper, jazz, increased divorce, crime waves, birth 
control, the kitchenette flat, the housing problem and beauty parlors 
to the Great War. Now the flappers are married off and raising babies; 
jazz music is being accepted as classic American melody; increased 
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divorce is laid to the emancipation of women; beauty parlors are being 
accepted as hygienic enterprises that promote cleanliness and enhance 
charm; and the housing shortage has taught us that the American 
home is the first and most formidable of our national securities.”’ 

“How about this Ku Klux Klan?”’ said the Richest Man in the 
World. ‘‘ Not much change for the better in human nature there.” 

‘“‘Not on the surface,’’ returned the Poorest Man in the World. 
“But the surface will soon wear through. As only odium rather than 
distinction will attach to membership in the Klan in the course of its 
excesses, thanks to modern spotlights, the whole thing will shortly 
be only an unpleasant memory. 

“Tt’s mostly bunk that you cannot change human nature. It’s 
been undergoing change for forty thousand years, and in this third 
decade of the twentieth century it is more subject to change for the 
good of mankind than ever before in the world’s history. Through 
countless centuries human nature locked itself up to avoid attack. 
Now it takes itself outdoors and invites attack. Human nature has 
learned to advertise and sell away its defects. Take the printed word 
in newspapers, books and magazines, and add to that the motion pic- 
ture and the radio. We have destroyed privacy for sin, and written the 
rewards of virtue across the skies.”’ 


“A GOOD deal of trash mixed up in all that,” said the Richest Man in 
A the World. ‘ Look at all the slush and bunk they print about me. 
Pure idiocy, some of it.” 

“That is because nobody but yourself knows the real you,”’ replied 
the Poorest Man in the World. ‘Moreover, a good deal that you 
consider slush and bunk is truth that gets under your skin. Being the 
Richest Man in the World, you naturally have a slightly twisted vision, 
and don’t know it. Being the Poorest Man in the World I also have 
a slightly twisted vision; but my poverty keeps me conscious of it at all 
times. I am compelled to see innumerable good things in this country 
and in the American scheme of things that the very rich have no con- 
tact with. 

“T cannot go to the opera, but I can hear it over the radio in any 
number of farm homes where I am always welcome, if I want to take 
on a little work. If I want to read books, there are thousands of public 
libraries along my route. I can earn enough in a day with a spade or a 
bucksaw or a monkey. wrench to provide a month’s reading of maga- 
zines that cost hundreds of thousands of dollars to get up. There may 
be snobbish churches, but there are not many of them along my route. 
With a safety razor, a cake of soap, a whisk broom and a cupful of 
gasoline, I can shine myself up so that I will be a welcome visitor in 
almost any congregation. 

“You heard what President Coolidge’s father said when a reporter 
asked him what suit his son wore when he took the oath of office in the 
Vermont homestead. ‘Cal,’ said the old gentleman, ‘has only two suits 
I know of, and I think he wore the blue.’ So while I call myself the 
Poorest Man in the World, I’m not much worse off in the way of ward- 
robe than the Chief Executive of the U. S. A. was when he went on the 
job. It may take nine tailors to make a snob but in this man’s 
country a mail order house can make a president.”’ 

“For that matter,’”’ chuckled the Richest Man in the World, “I’ve 
got only six suits of clothes as against the Prince of Wales’ forty-two. 
Think of the torture that boy goes through being fitted for ail those 
suits. But to get back to our chin-music, your line of New Year's 
optimism doesn’t prove a thing to me that you have any right to call 
yourself the Poorest Man in the World.” 

“T have been holding the clincher to that in reserve,” said the 
driver of the minus-value runabout. ‘I have no mother, no wife, no 
family and no home. Can there be greater poverty than that?” 

“There cannot!”’ returned the Richest Man in the World, who was 
also the Keenest Man in the World on values. 
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olendid Government Service Lf You Ask 


N A HOTEL in Oklahoma I came 

face to face with one of those men 

who areso big and smiling and human 
that one forgets to label them pedagogues. 
“What is the president of the University of 
Kentucky doing in Oklahoma?” I demanded. 

“T’m helping to make a survey of its educa- 
tional institutions,”’ he said. 

“For a book?’’ I went on. 

‘No, for the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion,’’ he replied. 

“But how can the Federal Government go 
into a state and do a thing like that? That isn’t 
its province.” 

‘Only because the people of Oklahoma asked 
it,” he told me. “They wanted a thorough siz- 
ing up of their whole school system from pri- 
mary schools up to colleges, and they wanted it 
done by men who were impartial, with nothing 
to gain for themselves and no reason for a biased 
opinion—in other words, by outsiders. So they 
called on the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and a lot of us are here from various parts 
of the country putting it through.”’ 


Reservoirs of Knowledge 


O, BACK in Washington, I went to another 

very human man, Doctor Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, to get this 
thing straight. Commissioner of Education 
sounds very imposing, and when it comes to 
energy and devotion to his job Doctor Tigert is 
impressive, but when he begins to talk about 
his young men companions of the American 
Legion, he becomes, to the maternal heart, one 
of the boys. So there is even a touch 
of pathos to his eagerness in this 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


come out on the other side, to visit a Washing- 
ton that is on the job, a Washington that is 
essentially ours, because it serves on a national 
scale what we organized women are trying to 
foster, each in our own community. I’d like to 
introduce you to some of your friends in those 
wide-flung office buildings of ‘The District”’ 
and tell you what kind of people they are and 
what they are doing that relates itself closely 
to our daily tasks. 


The Home Our Biggest Factory 


ET us begin where we women generally be- 
gin, at home. Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of 

the Bureau of Home Economics, a type of a 
serene, self-possessed and attractive woman- 
hood, more interested in her work than in 
herself, has some advantage over many heads 
of government bureaus because she works under 
the Department of Agriculture, with which we 
have grown familiar all over the country, and 
which has a point of contact in state schools 
and colleges as well as in county agents. She will 
tell you that the home is not only a factory, but 
the biggest factory in the United States, and 
that we want to learn how to conduct its physi- 
cal business as simply and effectively as possi- 
ble. So here at the center of things are labora- 
tories and experimental kitchens and offices. 
How shall we produce and serve and preserve 
foods and how shall we select them? How shall 


college showed that the girls in that in- 

stitution from rural districts spent more 

and got less for their money than city 

girls, less appropriate garments, less 
serviceable garments. They needed this kind 
of help, and their mothers needed help. 

The work goes on into wider fields—the 
planning and equipping of homes, thelabor- 
saving devices, the cost of things and balancing 
the family income, yes, and those finer questions 
of social relationship that mean the background 
of life, that change the four walls into a home, 
that enrich life with beauty and serenity. 

The bureau does not sit in its offices and weave 
fine theories. It goes out and bases its work on 
thousands of homes where methods, good, bad 
and indifferent, are used. It gathers together 
representative women for consultation. Thou- 
sands of little pamphlets, which are yours, tell 
how to select and care for and vary food. What 
are the special values of rice and milk and corn 
and lamb, how best to equip the laundry, or 
finish your floors, or remove the stains from 
your garments, or use a dress form in your home 
sewing. Which is more profitable—to hire a 
laundress or buy a washing machine, to buy 
your baby’s rompers or make them, to bake 
your bread at home or depend on the baker? 
What is the best type of stove or refrigerator? 
Ask the Bureau of Home Economics and the 
answer will come to you in print. Here is a 
booklet that shows how the shifting of a table 
in the kitchen may save you innumerable steps. 
In city schools the hot lunch is well established, 
but home extension work proudly boasts that it 
has helped thirty-eight hundred and eight rural 

communities to supply such lunches 





affair. Yes, the bureau is a store- 
house of information—information 
about all the movements going on in 
this country or in Europe, the new 
experiments and successes and fail- 
ures and possibilities in the world of 
education. This stored-up knowledge 
has in it a kind of power. It is latent 
energy—at the disposal of the whole 
community. That word “disposal” 
is the crucial one, for by the very 
terms of its existence no Federal 
bureau can put anything over in the 
individual states. Each state is its 
own judge and jury as to what it 
wishes to do. But the central Gov- 
ernment stands, as it were, with hands 
heaped and running over with ma- 
terial that would help each state, 
quietly waiting there, ready for us to 
ask. We do not get it unless we do 
the asking. 





aflame with a new ambition. 


Home Economics Bureau. 


Cfor ¢ Justance 


N A COUNTRY town, the Home Economics workers offered a 

prize for the best cupboard, and behold, a woman who had all her 
life muddled along with a particularly poor kitchen, felt herself 
Of course she won the prize, or this 
story would never have been written, but she not only made the 
cupboard with her own hands, but she went beyond the prize and 
rebuilt her whole kitchen into an ideal workshop. The fact that 
work was made easier was only part of the glory. Bigger than that 
was the consciousness that she had put brains, and first-class brains, 
into her job. 

And the story of the fireside industries! From up in the mountains 
of Arkansas, where a woman had woven her beauty-creating powers 
into her rugs, the home workers brought her down to the town to 
spread the loveliness into the work of other women of less imagina- 
tive facility. Here are women coming to town with chamois gloves 
of their own making from the hides of animals killed on the farm. 
Find out what you can use at home before going far afield, says the 
Report has it that Texas women have 
built sixteen clubhouses for community meetings to preserve fruits 
and vegetables. 


to a hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand children. 


For the Farm 


NCIDENTALLY, this kind of 

knowledge has vastly increased the 
economic standing of rural women. 
For instance, in 1921, through the 
state ramifications of this work in 
fifteen states, women produced fruits 
and vegetables worth seven million 
dollars, poultry and eggs over three 
million, and an equally valuable 
amount of canned and cured meats, 
another three million dollars’ worth 
of milk products, and odds and ends 
like rugs, baskets and such things 
valued at a million and a half. They 
used two-thirds of these products in 
their own homes and added over six 
million dollars to their bank accounts. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 








What Lloyd George so cleverly 
called ‘government by talk’’ seems 
to be the order of the day. Some of us think 
of Washington as a place filled with loud 
speeches, vituperation, self-seeking, party wire- 
pulling, pull and plunder. Or perhaps we 
think of it as holding great and remote men, 
high officials, not only different from the rest of 
us, but conscious of their differences. Now I 
am going to ask you to put down your head, 
hold your breath, and plunge through that nar- 
row barrage of these things that loom large in 
the papers and therefore in our minds, and to 





we choose our fabrics and our fashions and how 
make our clothing serve our health? 

I shall not soon forget an enthusiastic young 
assistant who implored a group of us to buy silk 
petticoats of various kinds and try them out in 
the actual wearing to see what type of silk stood 
the strain best, and to inform the Government. 
Imagine writing a letter to the United States 
Government about your hard-worked silk petti- 
coat! Nor do I forget that a study of the ex- 
penditures for clothes in a certain agricultural 


There are movies, too, by the hun- 
dred, belonging to the Department 
of Agriculture, and by working through your 
county agent or department field worker or 
state agricultural college, you can get them at 
the cost of transportation, which can be lessened 
if a circuit is arranged. ‘They deal with sub- 
jects in which you are interested. There is, for 
instance, Out of the Shadows, which shows how 
tuberculosis came from the herd to the child and 
how the battle was won against it. Sir Lacteus, 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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King Seven-Toes 
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ay) AN UARY first isthe time 
for making excellent 
A} resolutions. We have 
@| made one which we re- 
gard as a very good reso- 
















lution indeed. We intend to divide 
with JOURNAL readers something 
we value highly—close acquaint- 
ance with the writers and artists 
who are helping create this maga- 
































zine. It occurs to us that we have 








been a trifle selfish, for we get to 
know these writing and drawing 
folk extremely well, to our great | 
enjoyment. ——— 


We want you to share in this. Oe 





\nd we have an idea that none of 
you will object to rubbing elbows 
with clever company. Hence Our 
Family Album. 

It is to be truly family property. 
The sooner it becomes dog-eared 
and thumb smudged the _ better 
we'll like it. As you turn its pages 
during 1925 you are going to find 
many old friends—fancy a genu- 
ine family album lacking those. But you will make new 
friends too; they’ll be old ones later. 


UPPOSE we begin with GEORGE WEsToN. There’s a 

friend who wears well. You haven’t forgotten his Mary 
Minds Her Business, The Apple Tree Girl and Oh, Mary, be 
Careful—Weston likes the name of Mary. When you 
chuckle over The Old Bird probably you’ll be wondering a 
bit about the man who wrote it. Could you guess that all of 
Weston’s tales are written on a three-hundred-acre farm at 
Packer, Connecticut? They are, and despite their rural 
origin they hold the Independence Square blue ribbon for 
neatest manuscripts. Gray is the bond paper upon which 
they come to us; wide is each margin, and if ever a comma 
has been erased to make place for a period, our editorial 
magnifying glass has failed to betray the incriminating fact. 
(seorge Weston began his career as a newspaper reporter on 
the New York Evening Sun. When the urge to concoct 
something other than police-court happenings seized him, he 
fled Manhattan for the society of a flock of turkeys and a 
few contented cows. Farm environment has justified itself, 
for, well on this side of fifty, Weston has found his public 
and holds it. There are rose bushes, plenty of them, on those 
Connecticut acres, and enough dogs—chiefly fox terriers—to 
keep the lowing kine stimulated. 





i UTH SCOTT MILLER —her letters come with ‘‘ Miss” 

on the envelope—did the illuminating article, Master- 
less Wives and Divorce. ‘It cannot be said, with any de- 
gree of truth,’” Miss Miller admits, “that I am one of those 
valiant souls who wrested the privilege of writing from a 
derisive world and a reluctant muse. Rather the genie of 
letters has torn me from less exacting pursuits again and 
again. For from my eighth year he has upset all my pretty 
plans. He has vanquished in succession determination to 
be an instructor of the young, a concert violinist, a music 
critic and a little home body with four sets of twins. Just as 
| was on the high road to success in each of these careers he 
has stepped in and spoiled everything. He has sent me from 
one end of the country to the other in spite of the fact that 
| was never known to sleep a wink on a Pullman. He has 
caused me to wear out excellent carpets tramping after 
some elusive phrase. He has won me glorious friends and 
splendid enemies. Yearning to be a musician completely 
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Sore BUDINGTON 
KELLAND is another old 
friend. His short story, Breakfast, 
is the first of a dining-room tril- 
ogy—with Luncheon and [inner 
to follow in the order named, as 
they should in any well-regulated 
household. Kelland 
lets us call him Bud 
when he appears with 
bulging brief case from 
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Our C family Album 


absorbed me for years. It ruled me to the exclusion of all 
else, in Europe and in America, for many winters and sum- 
mers. I acquired a studio overlooking Lake Michigan in 
Chicago, some reputation as a developer of the young idea 
and not one literary accomplishment, barring, perhaps, cer- 
tain pinch hitting I had done on the music page of the 
Chicago Tribune and those things we all dash off in our idle 
moments ard call literature—and bury, if we have the 
sense. Then, one day, I played the Brahms Concerto for 
violin for one of those delightful people who commended my 
way with music—I have always insisted in 
speech and print that he is America’s great- 
est orchestra conductor—and he spoke of a 
good coach for programs, New York and a 
concert career. But while I was waiting 
around for certain mundane preliminaries to 
fame to be shuffled off, my literary demon 
sneaked up on me again and set me typing 
two articles. When they were done, I walked 
around to the corner drug store and sent 
them to The Saturday Evening Post. Ten 
days later the Post accepted them and it was 
the beginning of the end. I sold more stuff 
to the Post, and then the Chicago Tribune 
came along and pointed out modestly that 
it had a lot of readers and wanted a critic 
who could write for the masses and not for 
‘four or five thousand freak music lovers.’ 
So I wrote for the masses and allowed the 
five thousand music lovers to scream them- 
selves black in the face about it. How they 
did yell! Whew! But the rest of the readers 
liked me fairly well and a number were even 
partisan enough to intimate that I was the 
best music critic the Tribune had ever had, 
including one Charles G. Dawes, who can 
write excellent music as well as straighten 
out international finance. Finally I came to 
New York, with that symbol of all literary slaves, a port- 
able typewriter, and set myself down to work out my des- 
tiny. I knew then that I could never escape; that I should 
always write, not because I had any great or deathless mes- 
sage, but because I could not help it. Which is, perhaps, as 
good an excuse as any.” 
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BUD KELLAND 


Port Washington, 
Long Island. That 
battered bag once held 
the powerful novel 
Miracle you have just 
finished. It disgorged 
the other day the fin- 
ished draft of a new serial which 
will begin next May. Kelland has 
just one writing credo. It explains 
why you like what he lifts from 
the platen of his industrious type- 
writer—in passing, it may be re- 
marked that he is not a serious 
competitor for any neat manuscript 
blue ribbon. Regard that credo in his own words: ‘‘I like to 
write about normal people. I like to make them do pleasant 
things. I like romance. I like adventure. So I’m going to 
keep on the way I’m going, writing about the sort of people 
I like and for the sort of people I like. Suppose a story of 
mine is pretty good and Mr. Currie prints it in THE LaptEs’ 
HoME JourNAL. It will take about an hour to read an in- 
stallment of it, and probably five or six millions of people will 
read it. Which means that with the story I have put into the 
world that many pleasure hours which were not there before. 
It satisfies me. It is what I want todo. My 
one ambition with my writing is to be happy 
and to make my family happy, to give a lot 
of other folks as much pleasure as I can.” 
Kelland has made good on his credo, as you 
will agree. When not tapping at lis machine 
Bud is on yachting bent. In real life he doesn’t 
look like a jack-tar, no matter if our album 
picture flavors him with salt. But those who 
have cruised with him—and he has made 
some gallant voyages—vow that there is a 
sailor tang in his soul. One of these days we 
intend to risk seasickness to make sure. 








LEASE shake hands with a new member 

of our family. You have not met this 
British cousin before, but High Noon, which 
starts this month, will make you eager to 
hear something personal about CROSBIE 
GARSTIN long before you have finished the , 
first installment. You can trust Garstin’s 
picaresque flavor. He has not collected his 
color from encyclopedias, but by knocking 
about the world in a thoroughgoing fashion. 
Irishman born, he was headed for a naval 
= career. ‘‘ But the examiners found no symp- 
toms of nautical intelligence,’”” he writes us 
from Penzance. ‘“‘I was rejected. Then a 
scheme was set afoot to slip me into the army and I was wafted 
off to Germany to learn the language. I lived in Berlin and 
North Prussia for a year, gathering a taste for anything that 
wasn’t German. The hope of doing anything respectable 





(Continued on Page 79) 



















































OOPY-DOT runs the village mill 
That sets behind a Gimmick hill. 
Before he came to Chim-Nik Town 

He used to be a circus clown; 

And every an’mal he can get 

He loves to cherish for a pet. 

In wintertime the mill won’t run, 

So Coopy does things just for fun; 

He loves the best of all to go 

A-snowshoeing across the snow, 

In Gimmick woods of lofty spruce, 

Crammed up with Gimmick deer and 
moose. 

He never tries to hunt and kill; 

He steals along so soft and still, 

Sost he can hear and see a lot 

About the way they grunt and snort 

And eat and sleep and leap and play, 

And if they talk, what p’raps they 
say. 


King Seven-Tes 


Well, once he 
scootched _ be- 
hind a spruce, 

A-watching two big, handsome moose 

Chew on their cuds of hemlock spills; 

And yee! Right down between the hills 

A blizzard drove a herd of gales, 

A-lashing with their sleety tails, 

A-hurling ice flakes big as peas 

And screeching at the shiv’ring trees; 

And right beyond where Coopy was 

Those gales took just a teenty pause, 

And then they struck a hollow stump 

With such a whooping, swooping thump 

That all its frozen roots let go, 

And down it crashed into the snow! 

And what d’you s’pose Old Coopy saw 

A-sucking on its left hind paw? 

A grizzlit bear! He’d pawed a den 

In under where the roots had been, 


By Lou RoGERs 


And then he’d 
curled up in a 
heap 

To have his reg’lar winter sleep! 

And oh, he was so s’prised and mad 

To see the only home he had 

Just lifted up and hurled away, 

He could not think a thing to say. 

He just kept sucking on his paw, 

A-scowling at the wreck he saw! 

But when the sleet stung up his nose 

And frost nipt into all his toes, 

He got so cold and sad and cross 

He growled and bit the snowy moss. 

He looked around the drifting snow; 

He didn’t know a place to go 

Where he could find another den 

And curl himself to sleep again. 

And then poor Coopy had to sneeze! 


The grizzlit spied him midst the trees. 


His little eyes with fury glowed 

And all his wicked fangs he showed. 
He thought that just as like as not 

His den was spoiled by Coopy-Dot. 
He lifted up his wrinkled snout; 

He snarled his wild defiance out; 

And leaping from that den-ish spot, 
He took right after Coopy-Dot. 

And Coopy didn’t wait to see 

If p’raps he’d better climb a tree. 

As fast as he could make them go 

He ran his snowshoes through the snow. 
His eyes were full of blinding sleet; 

He scarce could see his own two feet. 
With lumb’ring leaps, close at his back, 
He heard that grizzlit on his track! 
Kind rabbits hopped along beside, 
A-yelling, ‘‘Coopy, come and hi-i-de!” 


(Continued on Page 106) 





















XV 
7 HOUSE PARTY,” 


Susie Ryland said 
to Linda, while she 
was packing her 
StbiGF) trunk, ‘is an affair 
of intimacy.’”’ But to Linda 
it remained an affair of fiction. 
She knew of people in Spring- 
field who talked of house 
parties, but she herself had 
never been atone. The smart 
automobile which met her 
and her uncle at the Port 
Washington station drove 
through sunny streets that 
curved about a sandy bay to 
a road that ascended lime- 
stone bluffs and wound 
through mountain laurel to 
the edge of a low cliff. Be- 
yond the cliff the blue ripples 
of the Sound ran glittering to 
the Connecticut shore. 

Linda sighed with joy. She 
had not realized how hungry 
she was for green silences and 
rippling water and the sun- 
shine on flowers after these 
long weeks of brownstone and 
asphalt and plate-glass win- 
dows. 

The car turned into a pri- 
vate road and paused at a 
lodge for the gate to be un- 
locked. 

“Uncle Sandy, does that 
wall go clear over the horizon ? 
What a costly wall!’’ For 
the wall was of stone and 
brick and had been carefully 
planted with ivy that was just 
beginning to cover it. 

‘‘Exclusiveness is costly. 
Maybe some of George’s work 
went into this wall.” 

Her face shadowed. ‘‘ Uncle 
Sandy, do you agree with 
Susie about this man?” 

MacGrath looked off to the 
horizon where the wall ended. 
‘*No; she’s emotional. If men 
felt things as personally as 
women do, walls wouldn’t get built or newspapers run. 
Aman isn’t a crook because he hasn’t your brand of sen- 
sitiveness. As for Miss Ryland’s personal prejudice 
against Shelburn, she has a right to that, but it has 
made her use the wrong term. Shelburn isn’t crooked 
because he is shrewd. On the contrary, if a man can get 
what he wants because he is smarter than the other man, 
he doesn’t steal what he wants; there’s no occasion for it.”’ 

The gables of a green roof began to show through the 
trees. They were approaching a house of field stone 
and stucco that stood on the brow of a bluff overlook- 
ing the Sound. Broad terraces hung over little wooded 
paths that crept down the side of the hill to the beach 
through masses of mountain laurel in its first pink bloom. 
Long French windows, open to the warm May air, promised 
spacious protection inside. 

‘‘Where,”’ asked Linda, ‘‘did Mr. Shelburn get his two, 
ten, or twenty million?” 





3, E HASN'T that much; his wealth has been overrated. 

He was land poor for a while until he sold part of this 
property to Steffin and Lansell and that crowd, and started 
a country club. His father left him this tract of land and the 
Springfield paper and the Middletown Mills. Shelburn was 
pretty well trained by his father. Look at this house; this 
represents ability.” 

There was no reluctant butler at the door. It was opened 
by a man in livery, who took them to their rooms as if he 
had been waiting for hours to do it. 

“Tea will be served on the terrace in about twenty min- 
utes, madame,” he said. ‘Will you come down, or would 
you prefer it here?”’ 

“Oh, I'll come down,” Linda murmured, and wondered 
whether if she changed her suit to the pongee sport frock she 
had put in her bag she would be all right. 

She looked about her room. 

It was yellow and gray, the hangings covered with yellow 
roses and gray-green leaves. The bathroom held towels 
embroidered in yellow, and even the racks for the dresses 
in the closet were yellow. The room was indescribably gay, 
but there was something about it that made Linda wonder 
if the same taste had not selected the cretonne in her apple- 
green room. She went downstairs wondering how much a 
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house like this was the expression of a man’s character or 
even of his taste. 

The hall had tapestries that, since they were blue in their 
predominant color, she supposed were Gobelin, though she 
wouldn’t have known a Gobelin tapestry had she seen it. 
The rugs were blue Chinese ones; that she did know. 

Beyond the window was a glimpse of blue sea. It was the 
most perfect hall she had ever entered, and Shelburn, as he 
came in from the terrace to greet her, fitted into it with 
equal perfection. 

‘“‘T am glad you.are here,” he said a little heavily. He 
looked down at her, at the thin silken blouse of white with a 
yellow. collar, at her plaited white skirt and her yellow belt. 
““The place needs orange blossoms.”’ 

She glanced about her, through curtained doors, to drawing- 
room and terrace. ‘It does not look as if it needed any- 
thing. How does one learn to create a place like this?”’ 

He shrugged. 

““Perhaps,”’ he said indolently, ‘‘you learn the way you 
learn everything else, by doing it.”’ 

He wondered if this kind of talk was what a girl brought 
up by George MacGrath expected. He moved out on the 
terrace and saw that there was a pause in the chatter of the 
group assembled there, as they watched him, and he turned 
and looked at her again. The color was rising in her face and 
there was a small ringlet of russet hair on the back of her 
neck. She looked very young and fresh. 

He smiled a little as he presented her to the older women. 
“Julie, may I present Miss MacGrath to you? The Duchesse 
de Chevonnes, Miss MacGrath.” 
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**HERE’S A PATH; IT 
LOOKS AS If IT 
WENT THROUGH 
DOCTOR LANSELL’S 
GROUNDS.’’ THEN 
LINDA PAUSED. “‘IS 
ANYTHING THE 


’ 


MATTER?’”’ 


The knowledge that she 
didn’t in the least know how 
to address a duchess confused 
Linda. ‘‘You’re the first 
duchess I’ve ever met,’’ she 
said softly, ‘‘and I don’t 
know in the least what to call 
you. Dol just say ‘How do 
you do, duchess?’ or ‘ Ma- 
dame, I am honored’?”’ 

The woman before her had 
the loveliest mouth in France, 
by the assent of the greatest 
portrait painter ofthe country 
and of lesser painters who had 
won fame with their pictures 
of her as Juliet and Thais. 
And the loveliest mouth in 
France now curved into a 
distracting smile. ‘‘Anyone 
of your name might call me 
Juliet. Which MacGrath are 
you?”’ 

“IT am George MacGrath’s 
daughter.” 


HERE was a moment of 

silence; the lovely mouth 
straightened to unlovely 
lines. ‘‘You are George’s 
daughter? But I thought he 
was ill at Saranac.”’ 

Madame de Chevonnes did 
not trouble to hide the change 
in the quality of her interest. 
It had been she who had 
stopped the chatter of the 
group about the tea table 
when Shelburn had paused 
on the terrace with thisyoung, 
white figure. She had stopped 
it with a gesture and a sen- 
tence: ‘‘Look; Shelly is actu- 
ally listening to what that girl 
is saying. Who is she?” 

She now completed her ex- 
amination of Linda’s face in 
silence. Then she said, ‘‘ You 
haven't a feature like George, 
nor an expression.”’ 

“Father thinks I look like 
my mother.” 

The duchess made an inimitable little French gesture 
and turned back to the samovar. ‘‘Tea?”’ she said. 

Linda flushed. It was nothing she could even formu- 
late, nothing she could resent, yet she would not have 
taken tea from the hand that had dismissed her mother 
with that gesture. ‘‘No, thank you.” 

Shelburn had left her to present her uncle to two 
other men on the terrace, and fora moment Linda stood 
uncertain. Then a pleasant masculine voice at her ear 
said: ‘‘Perhaps you’d rather have coffee. The butler 
has just put a little coffeepot for me on that table by 
the railing, because I hate tea. Won’t you let me give 
you some?” It was Fergus Lansell. He moved a little 

away from the chattering group and made a place for her 
on a cretonned settee. His humorous eyes looked across the 
space of terrace at the group about the tea table. ‘‘They are 
not so hungry as they look,” he added. 


| epee found herself smiling up at him as he sat on the 
balustrade of the terrace. ‘‘How nice to find you here! 
You live next door, don’t you?” 

“Yes; over there, where you can just see the red roof. 
How have you left your father?” 

Her face clouded. ‘‘They say there that he will be well in 
a few months. I hoped I would encounter you just this way 
to ask you about Mr. Lindan. He sat at our table the two 
weeks I was in Saranac, and beside us on the porch. He was 
so gay and brave, and he keeps on writing whether he is 
tired or not. The harder it is to do, the harder he works. 
He calls it overcoming his inertia. But oh, Doctor Lansell, 
if you could see the color come up in his cheeks, and his 
exhaustion when he has finished his work i 

“IT know,” he said gravely. ‘‘It is his way of being 
courageous. He is one of the bravest men I know. He won 
one of his medals carrying Steffin off the field under fire. 
We all live about here—Steffin over there, just beyond my 
house, down among the rhododendrons. A half hour more 
on that field and Steffin would have lost an arm.”’ 

‘Why, then,” said Linda impatiently, “does Mr. Lindan 
have to write this way? Surely if he needs money ie 
She stopped because Lansell was frowning and absorbed. 








(Continued on Page 28) 
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“Oh,” he said at length, ‘‘Steffin has been hunting for a 
way to pay that debt for a long while. But it isn’t money 
that Ned needs. He has enough to live on; Shelburn 
would lease Ned’s place at Lindanburg for enough to provide 
well for him, or he’d buy the place if Lindan would sell; but 
he won’t. He works for two reasons: to keep several other 
men at Saranac who can’t afford to stay there, and because 
he’s that kind of a man. He’s no idler. He needs the tonic 
of work. If you took away his work you might take away 
his chance. He hasn’t much chance; but what he has is this 
chance of the will power he has trained so well.” 

‘‘Couldn’t more be done for him physically?” 

The doctor was looking at Julie de Chevonnes pouring 
tea for Shelburn. She poured it with engaging grace, 
looking at him with soft eyes as she handed him his cup. 

‘“‘T wanted him to go to Colorado, but he won't go so far 
away.” 

‘He doesn’t want to go so far away from what, Doctor 
Lansell?”’ 


E GAVE her an approving glance. ‘‘ You have hit on the 

thing I have long been wondering about. I almost had 
him persuaded to go, and then one day he said it was better 
for him to live eight hours from New York with a future to 
look forward to than to live across the continent with only 
his temperature to interest him.” 

Linda put down her coffee cup and bent toward him. 
“Doctor, you don’t think it’s the lady you were watching so 
closely while you spoke about his reason for not going?”’ 

Lansell looked a bit startled. ‘I don’t think it is that 
lady; but indeed I do not know. At the moment I was 
wondering rather if it was the thing that group over there 
represented that kept Lindan from going far away.”’ 

Linda drew back. It had taken all of her courage to ask 
her last question and all she had left to say was, ‘Oh, 
surely not this man; such things cannot mean more to him 
than the picture they make.” 

She paused, arrested by another picture—Lindan leaning 
back in his steamer chair, replying to her scoffing quotation, 
‘““*Men have died, but not for love,’”’ in his lingering, 
husky voice: ‘‘Men have died of love, for all that the 
doctors have called it by another name! And men have 
lived because of love; lived in the very face of death, 
because love, though it may not be stronger than life, is 
stronger than death.’’ But the gray letter from Julie de 
Chevonnes had fallen on the floor as he had spoken. 

Linda suddenly put out her hand as if to ward off some- 
thing. The white letter with its six words signed by Bertha 
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Lansell had not fallen on the floor. She could still see the 
sprawling six words, ‘“‘She has come back. Cheer up.” 
Surely it was not this girl she had first seen looking wistfully 
down from Mrs. Gazann’s front window at the white plum 
tree who had made this shining young prophet say what he 
had said of love! And yet had he not said that love was 
stronger than death because it lived through all kinds of 
deaths—the death of faith, the death of hope, the death of 
trust? Had not his worry and his uncertainty about this 
girl made him ill? And when she had asked him how he had 
learned that love was greater than death, what had he 
answered? “I? I learned it dying.” 

“You have lost all your color,” said Doctor Lansell 
gravely. 

“Oh,” she said breathlessly, ‘‘how dreadful it would be if 
this man, so rare, so fine, loved some woman who hurt and 
disappointed him.” 

“Tf one knew the woman,” he said at length, ‘‘one could 
almost find courage to ask her to walk gently for the little 
while that is left.” 

‘“‘But it isn’t only a little while for him. He will go right 
on loving whether he lives or dies. I heard him say it. I 
heard him say that death was a thing unproved, but that 
love was a living force that death could not touch.”’ 

‘He would say that.’’ Lansell’s voice was very grave. 
‘‘Perhaps such a love may be even stronger than death, 
strong enough to remake what it loves.” 

‘Fergus,’ Julie de Chevonnes called out, 
your wife and Valentine. Where is Shelly? 
Shelly that Valentine Brinsley is coming.” 


‘ 


“here come 
Somebody tell 


“CHELLY’S gone indoors with Mr. MacGrath,” said one of 

the other women. ‘They are in his study with packets 
of papers that came out of Mr. MacGrath’s pocket. Look at 
Bertha and Val; I know they like to walk together because 
they are so becoming to each other.” 

Linda watched the two women coming down the cliff 
path that led to Doctor Lansell’s house with a feeling of 
actual loss, for when Julie de Chevonnes’ voice had cut into 
what Lansell was saying to her, she had found the deeper 
things she was reaching for once more beyond her grasp. 
Lansell had turned away from her with a curious little 
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gesture and had followed her look at the two women on the 
path. Valentine Brinsley’s black hair and brilliant color 
made Bertha Lansell’s carefully achieved blondness look 
delicate instead of artificial. They were a pretty picture as 
they came through the evergreen, Mrs. Lansell in palest 
green, her companion in coral. Long coral earrings gave the 
darker face a Spanish look, and the restless black eyes that 
darted about the company assembled around the tea table 
added to the foreign look of the face. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you, Valentine?’’ said Madame de Chevonnes. ‘‘ Have 
you seen a ghost? You're getting white.”’ 

The girl sank down in a low chair. ‘No, I’m sunstruck. 
Bertha is so mad about this new man who bellows about the 
great outdoors that she drags me into every sunbeam on 
the beach.” 

“You'd better have tea and go inside,” said Julie. 
“Bertha, you're the only woman with a husband here; get 
your husband to go into Shelly’s study and tell him Val is 
fainting because Steffin telephoned he’d come to dinner 
tonight.”’ 


“T’D LIKE to interrupt Shelly among his papers with that 

pretty message! Val isn’t asked to dinner.”” There was a 
second’s hush in the chatter of the group. ‘I don’t know 
why.’’ Bertha’s voice was exasperated. ‘If Val keeps on 
quarreling with all the men at the club, she won't be asked 
any place and I'll have to go about alone.” 

Julie gave an amused shrug. ‘‘We heard she had quarreled 
with Steffin, but this is news that Shelly is included in her 
feud. What’s the matter with you, Val? Why do you 
quarrel with the two most eligible men on Long Island? To 
be sure, Shelly is easily bored. But Steffin is another 
matter. He never quarreled with a woman in his life. 
What did you do to him, Val?” 

Miss Brinsley did not trouble to answer. She was 
watching Linda and Fergus Lansell, and her reddened lips 
had grown sullen. 

“Well, he quarreled with Val all right,’’ said Bertha. ‘It 
was the day after she came back. He’d been away himself, 
and when he met her on the club veranda ”” She held 
her cup suspended in air while she glanced toward the house. 

‘There comes Shelly,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘and—why, there’s 
Sandy!” 

But Shelburn and MacGrath were deep in an argument 
that seemed to have no satisfactory conclusion. They 
leaned against the railing beyond Linda and Lansell with 
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PRESENTED HER TO THE OLDER WOMEN. 


** JULIE, MAY I PRESENT MISS MAcGRATH TO 
THE DUCHESSE DE CHEVONNES, MISS MacGRATH’’ 
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“Beauty means something more than 
bright eyes—a beautiful skin— 


But it is through things like these 
that beauty speaks; without them, 
| beauty is imprisoned—dumb. 
ks, Haven't you known some woman 
whose gay, charming spirit was 
; hidden forever from the 
&) world behind a dull, unat- 
’ ~§=6 tractive exterior—dull 
eyes, dull hair, a dull, faded 
complexion? 


Your skin was meant to 
be bright and beautiful. If you haven’t a 
complexion you can be proud of—clear, 
smooth, flawless—begin today to make it 
so! Each day your skin is changing; old skin 
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dies and new takes its place. Give this new 
skin, as it forms, the right care, and you 
can transform your complexion. 
Blackheads, blemishes, will vanish. 
Your skin will have a fresh, clear color, 
instead of looking sallow and faded. The 
texture will become smooth, firm, velvety. 


ace - and 


skin You Love to Touch ; 


“Don’t grudge your skin the very 
best care you can give it. Users 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap feel a 
hundred times repaid when they 
see what an improvement the 
regular use of Woodbury’s makes 
in their complexion. 
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will find the famous Woodbury skin treatments 
for each different skin need. These treatments 
are based on the best scientific knowledge of 
the day, and are clear and simple to follow. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and begin 
tonight the right treatment for your skin. You 
will be surprised and delighted at the improve- 
ment that will follow. 


Do you know just the right method of taking 4 ; 


care of your particular type of skin? 


Look in the booklet that comes around every vis Whotuy'e om os A-S K| N 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, and there you __ in convenient 3-cake boxes. OV, : Yoy 
. d it to us today! e . K 














For ten cents, 
a guest-size set 
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Better than 


fresh, 





ended ready 


to serve / 


DEL MONTE Canned 
Spinach will give you a 
new idea of how deli- 
cious this healthful vege- 
table can be. 


Fresh, full-flavored and 
tender—it’s a treat the 
whole family is sure to 
enjoy. 

And at the same time 
it’s one of the simplest 
and easiest dishes you 
can serve. No washing— 
no long cooking. Simply 
take the can from your 
pantry shelf. You will 
find it free from grit— 
ready for use on any oc- 
casion—at less expense 
than if you had prepared 
it at home. 


For your health’s sake 
and your own enjoy- 


ment, serve spinach 
often. But serve it at 
its best. Ask for DEL 


MONTE—and get the 
quality you want. 


California Packing Corporation 
San Francisco, California 











There was certainly nothing modern about 
Aunt Mildred as she stood there in startling 
contrast with the three girls in the room. 
She was wearing a dark-blue suit, of which 
it can only be said that it had small sleeves 
and no bustle, but her shoes and gloves might 
have been bought and stored away when 
Chester Alan Arthur was President of these 
United States. Her hat was of black straw, 
large and serrated at the top like the battle- 
ments of a tower; and just beneath the 
tower Aunt Mildred looked out at the world, 
and the world only needed one glance to see 
that in that tower was a worker and a war- 
rior, with features dimly reminiscent of those 
Indian faces which the South Sea Islanders 
used to carve on the coconuts before the 
tourists came. 

“Why, Aunt Mildred!” 

She kissed the girls with hard, blunt pecks, 
like a Rhode Island Red picking up oatmeal 
off a stone floor. ‘Why didn’t you come to 
meet me?” she asked. 

“Your telegram only just came—just this 
minute,” said Renée, trying to hide her 
woodland legs behind a chair. 

““<TDelayed in transmission,’” 
“Here, you can see for yourself.” 

She evidently didn’t believe them, or at 
least she looked that way; and first sniffing 
the tobacco smoke in the room, she somehow 
managed to open a window which was al- 
ready wide open. .- 

“Oh, Aunt Mildred,” said Thelma. ‘“I’d 
like you to meet our friends.’’* 

Monty was using his long cigarette holder 
that evening—a fool thing, but a present 
from Constantinople, and Aunt Mildred’s 
eyes were on it in a moment. 

“And this is Mr. Dobbin a2 

As old Dobb said later, he could feel his 
ears growing longer every second, and 
wouldn’t have been surprised if he had started 
to bray. 

“Oh, yes, and Beth,” said Thelma. ‘‘Beth! 
Where are you?” 


said Bob. 





HE was trying to hide in the davenport. 

Just for fun, the Larkin girl had been try- 
ing the lipstick in her nose that evening, and 
for the last few moments she had been trying 
to rub it out. In this, however, she hadn’t 
been altogether successful, and when she 
went forward to meet Aunt Mildred she 
looked as though she had had a modified 
nosebleed. Most obviously Aunt Mildred 
disapproved of the Larkin girl, but the mo- 
ment after seeing her she caught sight of 
Renée making a dive for her shoes and stock- 
ings. Aunt Mildred glimpsed her legs and 
the overlooked pin which still supported her 
dress in the back. 

“Susan Gilman!” she cried. 

Now Susan was Renée’s right name, but 
she simply loathed it; and when she turned 
around her face was a study in mixed expres- 
sions—dislike at being called Susan, and 
embarrassment at being caught that way. 

“Yes, aunty?” she said. 

“Are those your bare limbs that you are 
showing?” 

““Y-yes, aunty.” 

“What on earth have you been doing?”’ 

“Now—dancing.” 

“Do you know that when I was a girl a 
young lady who showed her limbs like that 
would have lost her standing forever among 
respectable people?” 

Bob spoke up then, perhaps with some 
idea of going to Renée’s assistance. “Really?” 
he drawled. 

““What’s that?” demanded Aunt Mildred, 
spinning around on him. 

“T said ‘Really,’” explained Bob. 

““Really’? Why, of course, ‘really’! I 
wouldn’t have said so, if it wasn’t ‘really,’ 
as you call it.” 


T WASN’T the words so much as the man- 

ner which made a pancake of Bob, flatting 
him out as though a truck had rolled over 
him. Seeing herself acknowledged as cham- 
pion, Aunt Mildred picked up her suitcases, 
and for one fleeting moment hope feverishly 
burned in everyone’s breast that she was 
going away again. 

““Where’s your father?” ide asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Thell, a little less pale and 
a little less languid. “Dad’s in the office. 
He—he’s like us, you know. He didn’t ex- 
pect the pleasure of seeing you till tomor- 
row.” 

Aunt Mildred marched off toward the 
office, and a minute later Fritz Muller came 
into the living room and crawled into one 


(A o 
The Wd Bird 
(Continued from Page 7) 


of the upholstered chairs as though to nurse 
his wounds. 

“Who’s the old bird calling on your 
father?” he asked at last. 

While they were telling him, all somewhat 
dazed, Leila was busy at the ice box in the 
kitchen. 

Leila was known throughout Footestown 
for the size of her appetite, and Leila was 
laying in stores against a rainy day. 


IT 


N THE office Aunt Mildred and the doctor 

vrere looking at each other over the latter’s 
desk, the doctor in the business chair, Aunt 
Mildred in the patient’s. On the desk, propped 
up in such a way that its back was toward 
the visitor, was a leather-framed photograph 
of Evelyn, the only wife the doctor had ever 
had. 

Aunt Mildred couldn’t see that the picture 
was Evelyn’s, but she guessed that it was, 
and unconsciously pursed her lips again. She 
herself had nearly married the doctor once, 
the year of the World’s Fair in Buffalo; but 
then Evelyn had come along, demurely 
wistful, and there was no more chance for 
Mildred after that. So setting her teeth to- 
gether, Mildred had turned around and mar- 
ried the doctor’s brother Ben, and had made 
him study law, and had worried him into 
moving into the city, and had gone around 
looking disdainful whenever he lost a case, 


- and had kept him in general so close to his 


office—which, indeed, he much preferred to 
going home—that it wasn’t long before he 
was building up one of those practices where 
retainers. and fees are seldom under four 
figures. 

But successful as he was, Aunt Mildred’s 
husband had gone and left it all behind him; 
and so Aunt Mildred was now a widow and 
Doctor Gilman a widower, a fact which 
might have been unconsciously playing some 
where in the latter’s mind, for as he looked 
across the desk at Aunt Mildred, his hand- 
some old face was a little more florid than 
usual, and every moment he seemed to be on 
the point of jumping up and hurrying out to 
make a call. 

“Well,” began Aunt Mildred. “I got your 
letter, Willis.” 

OI SEE. SolI see,” said the doctor. 

“But I hardly expected you to take the 
trouble of coming over. I thought that per- 
haps—well, a letter, you know.” 

“No, Willis,” said Aunt Mildred firmly. 
“There are some things that can’t very well 
be said in a letter, and what I can’t under- 
stand for the life of me is why a man in 
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your position should want to borrow two 
thousand dollars. Is it because you are 
thinking of marrying again?” 

“Heaven forbid!”’ said he. 

At this each stared at the other with that 
rather grim look of knowledge which only 
comes with the passing years. 

“Then why do you want the money, 
Willis? You aren’t betting on the horses, or 
gambling on the stock exchange or whatever 
they call it, I hope?” 


The doctor smiled as he shook his head. 

“No, Mildred,” he said. “I just happen 
to be in a little temporary squeeze; that’s 
all. There are a number of local bills I'd like 
to pay; then, too, I need a new car, and I 
want to send the girls away for a month or so 
as soon as their lawn party’s over. You see, I 
only send out my own bills once a year— 
in January; and as I said in my letter, [ll 
be able to pay you back in January without 
the least doubt in the world.” 

Aunt Mildred looked at him—a handsome 
old boy and no mistake, though growing 
somewhat fidgety under questions and an- 
swers. And as she looked at him her face 
softened a little, and when she spoke again 
her voice had a new note in it, less diapason 
and more vox humana. 

“Willis,” she said, ‘when you and I were 
younger than we are now you always used 
to say that some day you were going to be a 
specialist and have an office in Providence, 
and charge twenty-five dollars for consulta- 
tions, and sit at your desk in a black velvet 
coat with silk braid Xe 

The good physician laughed at this. “Oh, 
but that’s all over now,” he said with a wave 
of his hand. 

“But I don’t see why it should be,” per- 
sisted Aunt Mildred, and pursed her lips 
together very tightly indeed. ‘‘When Ben 
was sick last year I called in a specialist and 
he charged a hundred dollars—just for one 
call! And all he did was to nod his head, 
and look wise, and admire the hydrangeas, 
and say that the local doctor was handling 
the case as well as anyone else could do it. 
A hundred dollars for that, mind you! Now 
why couldn’t you be a specialist like that and 
charge a hundred dollars for a call, where 
here you are only making three or four or 
five dollars at the most?” 





“ (YAN’T afford it,” said the doctor shortly, 

looking more ina hurry than ever. “Of 
course I could open an office in Providence 
and all that, but I might have to wait six 
months for my first patient. Don’t you see, 
Mildred? It would be the same as starting 
all over again.” 

“And what if it would,’ she demanded, 
“if in the end the fees are so large?” 

For the first time, then, there was the 
least touch of weariness in his answer. ‘ But 
I tell you I can’t afford it,” said she. 

“Yes, I know; you told me that before. 
But I wonder if you know the real reason 
why you can’t afford it.” 

He looked at her, as presumably his 
brother Ben had once looked at her when she 
had talked him to a standstill. 

“That’s the real reason you can’t afford 
it, Willis!’ she exclaimed, stretching her arm 
toward the living room, from where the faint 
echo of the phonograph could be heard play- 
ing a fox trot. “That's what’s putting you 
in the hole—three grown-up young ones 
playing the fool, and spending your money 
faster than you can make it. And that black 
wastrel in the kitchen! Willis, do you re- 
member what I told you when you said you 
were going to marry Evelyn—told you on the 
top of Black Hill one night, and asked you 
to mark my words?” 


HE doctor looked at the photograph on 

his desk, and rather breathlessly it seemed 
to look back at him, rather breathlessly and 
yet with a wistful little smile. 

“T told you that Evelyn was a pretty girl, 
and a nice girl—‘but Willis,’ I said, ‘you 
mark my words, she is not a saving girl. [ 
haven’t known her very long, but at least 
I can tell you that!’ And Evelyn’s chil- 
dren, unfortunately, in some things happen to 
take after their mother instead of you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the doctor. 

“But I know. I hadn’t been in the house 
a minute when I saw it. Every light burning 
upstairs and down, as though electricity were 
given away. A cigarette hole burned right 
through that expensive table cover in the 
living room! Smoke all over the ceiling 
from that fireplace! And a cake on the table 
which, from the looks of it and the color of 
it, had a dozen eggs in it at least!” 

She paused for breath, and whether or not 
it was the instinct of the born fighter, she 
knew she had him groggy. 

“Willis,” she said in a gentler voice, “I 
haven’t come here to nag you. Nagging is 
not my nature. You can have the two thou- 
sand dollars and welcome—till January; but 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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© The GREATEST AUTHORITY on the 
manicure perfected this 


quid Polish | 


Spreads evenly and smoothly 
Won’t peel off 


Gives a deep natural polish water 


will not dull 


Is just the rose color of the smart 


Parisian manicure 


Needs no separate polish remover 


Lasts a whole week 


ORTHAM WARREN revolutionized the 
N manicuring habits of the world. For 
the first time he made it possible for every- 
one to have lovely well groomed nails, grace- 
ful finger tips. 

By years of study he perfected a safe new 
antiseptic liquid which, without any danger- 
ous Cutting, removes the ugly shreds of dead 
skin that spoil the appearance of the nails. 


Its fame spread around the world until to- 
day more women use Cutex than all other 
manicure preparations together. 


Now he has perfected a wonderful new fin- 
ish for his famous Cutex manicure—a liquid 
polish so perfect that in Paris, the home of 
sophisticated toiletries for lovely women, this 
\merican product, Cutex Liquid Polish, is 
old more than any other liquid polish. 


You can depend on it as you have always 
cepended on all the other lovely Cutex prep- 
arations to make your nails exquisite. 


What we send you in 6c package 


THis 6c Curex Inrropucrory PacKAGE contains 
enough of the wonderful Cutex Liquid Polish for 6 
manicures and a trial bottle of the famous Cutex Cuticle 
Remover for soft smooth cuticle, a soft brush for the 
polish, an emery board, orange stick and cotton for the 
manicure and the helpful booklet, “ How to have Lovely 
Nails.” Address Northam Warren, 114 W. 17th St., 
New York,—or if you live in Canada, Dept. #1, 200 
Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 





Ligquip 
POLISH 


Cutex Liquid Polish is quicker and easier to 
use, gives a higher, more lasting brilliance. It 
doesn’t crack or peel off. The rosy liquid is so 
thin it won’t dry in ridges, or leave brush 
streaks or gummy places. 


Water will not mar it. Fora whole week the 
lovely smooth lustre lasts, keeping the nails 


just the rose petal shade of this season’s smart- 


est Parisian manicure. 


Another advantage of Cutex Liquid Polish 
is that you do not have to bother with a sepa- 
rate polish remover. 


A 7 7 


Send the coupon for this wonderful Liquid Polish to- 
gether with the famous Cutex Cuticle Remover. You 
can get a full sized bottle of Cutex Liquid Polish for 35c 
or it comes in three of the complete manicure sets. Sets 
are boc, $1.00, $1.50, $2.50, and $3.00 at any drug or 
department store in the United States and Canada and 
at chemist shops in England. 











































In every particular this latest finish— 
Cutex Liquid Polish—is ideal. It spreads 
smooth and thin. It dries almost instantly, 
never leaving ridges or brush marks and it 


would never think of cracking or peeling off. 


Send 6c for this wonderful Liquid Polish 
and the famous Cutex Cuticle Remover 
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ENCLOSE 6c in 

stamps or coin 
for the Cutex Intro- 
ductory Package 
enough 
Liquid Polish and Pa aa 
Cuticle Remover for 
6 manicures. 








NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. Ji. 
114 West 17th Street, New York 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trademark on 


the burlap back 




















The Natural Elegance of Tiled Floors 


OU naturally associate floors having a 
tile or repeat block pattern with a cer- 
tain formal dignity. 


This entrance hall has a floor of Armstrong’s 
Marble Inlaid Linoleum, laid with a border 
of plain black linoleum. 


Linoleum is well adapted to the tile design, 
especially since the modern way of laying 
linoleum (cementing down over a lining of 
builders’ deadening felt) permits a close join- 
ing at seams and edges and makes a water- 
tight, permanent floor that does not bulge 
or buckle. 


On this page are reproduced four other 
designs ‘of Armstrong’s Linoleum, which 
show how modern inlaid linoleum has 
brought the beauty and stateli- 
ness of the tile floor within the 
scope of the modest home. 





A permanent floor 


A fine linoleum floor, laid with 
cement over builders’ deadening 
felt—not tacked down—requires 
only occasional waxing and pol- 


O_ 


aan 
\ 





Straight Line Inlaid 


ishing to keep it new-looking for years and 
years. Floors of linoleum do not soil easily. 
In fact, the linoleum floor is the easiest of 
all floors to keep clean. All dust is surface 
dust and wipes right up. 


Regular waxing is the proper care, both for 
appearance and for wear. 


The colors of linoleum—and you can have 
almost any color you need, to harmonize 
with your other furnishings—offer an oppor- 
tunity for real distinction in a room. Your 
fine fabric rugs look better and _ brighter. 
Notice the blue rug, through the doorway in 
the picture. Your own sense of color will tell 
you how it “‘belongs”’ on that floor, and how it 
would suffer if the floor were yellowish wood. 


Moulded Inlaid Tile, No. 3146 Menided Inlaid Tile 


10. 3132 








Marble Inlaid 





Ask a good merchant in your city to show 
you the different designs in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. All genuine Armstrong’s Linoleum 
can be identified by the Circle A trade-mark 
on the burlap back. 


“Floors, Furniture, and Color’’ 


A book on the art of home furnishing and decoration 

which you may buy from us for 25c. 
The author, Mrs. Agnes Foster Wright, is a 
recognized authority and writer on interior 
decoration and has served as President of the 
Interior Decorators’ League of New York. 
Her book includes color ideas for decorating 
and furnishing different rooms and gives 
advice that will help you make your home 
more tasteful and attractive. 

Our Bureau of Interior Decora- 
tion will give you individual 
advice on planning the color and 
decoration of any room or rooms 
you will describe. 


This service is free. 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Division 
836 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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you think over what I’ve told you. If you 
can make a lot of money these next few years, 
why, it seems to me that you ought to make 
it, if only for your children’s sake—but what 
this house needs at the present time is some- 
thing more than money. It needs a careful 
manager, someone to look after it properly 
while you're away, if only long enough te get 
things straightened out again.” 

3; As though for the first time then he noticed 
her suitcases, which she had dropped near 
the door of the office. 

“Vou’re going to stay with us for a while, 
| hope?” he asked. 

Her reply was almost grim. ‘Since you 
ask it—yes,” said she. “TI feel it a duty, if 
only for those poor children’s sake.” 

The next morning Aunt Mildred was up 
early, almost as early as the birds on the 
lawn outside, and right away quick she made 
for the kitchen. Leila hadn’t arrived yet and 
\unt Mildred had it to herself. 

l‘irst she looked into the ice box, moving the 
breastwork of old milk bottles to see what 
lay beyond. ‘“Tt-tt!” said Aunt Mildred. 


HE began to smell it then, almost putting 

her nose in at the open door, and after the 

third whiff she suddenly began taking every- 

thing out of the refrigerator until she came 

to what she had been looking for—a cup 

covered over with a saucer and containing 
half of one of the fruits of Spain. 

“A raw onion!” exclaimed Aunt Mildred 

to herself, holding it up by the tail and look- 

| ing as though she hadn’t got there a day 

too soon. “A raw onion in the ice box! 

Didn’t I know that Willis needed someone 

here?” 

She laid the onion on the table for future 
discussion, and having replaced the other 
contents of the refrigerator, she next turned 
her attention to the pantry. On one of the 
shelves a chance visitor might have been par- 
doned for thinking that Leila had gone in for 
keeping bees—a long line of round inverted 
bowls standing side by side, like those old 
beehives by which the lessons of thrift were 
taught to the young. 

“What—on—earth!” 
Mildred. 

She lifted the cover of the first beehive 
and uncovered a quarter of huckleberry pie, 
somewhat dry around the edges, but still 
juicy enough in the middle. The second bee- 
hive contained two cold chops. The third a 
small pyramid of snappy cheese. The fourth 
a saucerful of canned pineapple. 

It began to dawn upon Aunt Mildred that 
she was standing in the presence of Leila’s 
private stock—that whenever the pangs of 
hunger seized the black mustang of Maple 
| Avenue, she galloped into the pantry and 
browsed among the beehives. 
“Waste! Waste! Waste!” 


exclaimed Aunt 


exclaimed 








y show Aunt Mildred. ‘Enough waste here alone 
R i to feed the whole family.” 

‘rong S e: | 

ioleum = HE moved one of the cake tins from under 

the bottom shelf then, and found nearlyan 

-mark inch of fluff behind it. “Exactly what I ex- 

pected!” she told herself in a kind of mourn- 

s | ful rapture. Getting a chair then and looking 

99 " at the dishes on the top shelves, again she 

| found exactly what she had expected— 

: | everything covered with a nice, gray layer 

vamos of dust. She lit a fire in the kitchen stove 

next, the unsuspecting Leila still absent; 

t. is a and the more she looked at the stove, colored 

et in places to the tint of an old clinker, the 

arerior hotter she grew, as though she had lit a fire 


under herself as well, and the coals were 
beginning to glow. 
“Well, I shan’t clean it !”’ she finally mut- 


of the | | 
York. | 











<8 tered. “But when that woman comes Se 
. ating fl She was presently making the coffee with 
gives « master hand and then—the unsuspecting 
home | Leila not yet arriving—she decided to fry 
£ some bacon and eggs for breakfast. She had 
to hunt for the frying pan, finally finding it 
lecora- in the broom closet, and the moment Aunt 
; Mildred’s eyes fell upon that frying pan she 
vidual ran it to the sink and fell into a cold fury of 
or and cleaning. She was still at this when Leila 
| arrived. 

rooms | Leila stopped on the threshold and stared 
; at the intruder in her kitchen; and nothing 
: i loath, Aunt Mildred stared back. Leila 
3 | — rolled her eyes then and stared once more, as 
ea an expert fencer first feints and then thrusts 

ANY with his sword. 


“Don’t you ever clean this frying pan?” 
demanded Aunt Mildred. 
a. : “Ah cleans it after onions, and Ah cleans 


it after cabbage,” said Leila, walking in with 








The Od Bird 


(Continued from Page 30) 
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dignity and hanging her hat on its hook. 
“Too much work in this yere kitchen to 
stand ’round wrastling pots all day.” 

Aunt Mildred gave her such a look. ‘‘ What 
did you say your name was?”’ she asked. 

“Ah didn’t say, but mah name’s Leila.” 

“Do you know that you are very disre- 
spectful, Leila?” 

“No, ma’am. But when Ah’m treated 
lahk a lady, Ah acts lahk a lady. And when 
Ah’m not treated lahk a lady, Ah acts lahk 
anyone else.” 

Leila rattled the ashes out of the stove 
then, feeling more and more mustangy at 











every sweep of the shaker. “ Who’s gwine to 
set the breakfast table; you or me?”’ she 
suddenly asked, straightening herself. 

“Vou, of course,” said Aunt Mildred. 
“Why do you ask such a question?” 

“Because Ah didn’t know whether yo’ had 
taken full charge of my kitchen, or whether 
Ah was still running this paht of the house.” 

“You'll find out soon enough,” Aunt Mil- 
dred grimly told her. 

Leila found out rather sooner than she had 
expected. While breakfast was going on she 
tied a red towel around her head, moved per- 
haps by some prehistoric instinct of showing 
her war paint; and this done, she tied a 
handkerchief loosely around her neck and 
swaggered a little then as she walked around 
her kitchen, a challenging swagger which 
seemed to say, “ Bring on your cham-peens! 
Ah’m ready and r’aring to go!” And as 
though to oblige her, Aunt Mildred marched 
into the kitchen as soon as breakfast was 
over and said, ‘“‘ Now, Leila, the first thing 
we are going to do today is to clean out that 
pantry. You bring me a chair to stand on 
and I'll hand you down the things.” 

The first thing handed down was a vege- 
table dish, coated so thickly with dust that 
it looked as if Leila had sifted the ashes on it. 

“Tt-tt!” said Aunt Mildred. ‘Look at 
that.” 

“Tt-tt!” said Leila. ‘“Ain’t ’t’awful!” 
She rattled it down on the kitchen table and 
mutinously returned for more, her eyes 
rolling, her red towel like an oriflamme of 
battle. 

The next thing was a pot of jam, half 
used, the other half dry and dusty. 

“Tt-tt-tt!”’ exclaimed Aunt Mildred. 

“Tt-tt-tt!” echoed Leila, breathing hard. 


N RAPID succession then followed a pile 
of chipped plates, a cracked soup tureen, a 
sprained egg beater and a half-consumed bot- 


-tle of gin, a relic of Leila’s unregenerate 


days. 

“That’s funny!” exclaimed Aunt Mildred, 
smelling it with disgust. ‘‘Where did that 
come from?” 

“Seems to me it came off’n the top shelf,” 
said Leila, ‘’at is, of course, unless it came 
out of somebody’s pocket.” 

The insinuation was unmistakable, and in 
a dreadful silence Aunt Mildred came down 
off the chair. How it happened, Leila herself 
couldn’t have told you, but ten minutes later 
she was on her way home, outwardly mutter- 
ing, but inwardly awed, out of breath and 
out of a job; and back in Doctor Gilman’s 
office, the good physician was blinking his 
eyes; and in the kitchen Aunt Mildred had 


Renée and Thelma both helping her—both 
of them stepping around in silent wonder, 
and both of them being careful how they 
stepped. 
III 
UNT MILDRED arrived on Thursday. 
On Saturday the doctor paid a visit to 
Providence, going down on the two-ten and 
returning on the six-fourteen in time for 
office hours. And on Sunday, at dinnertime, 
which was one of the few meals when the 
family was all together, he broke the news 
to them. 

“Well, children,” he said, after they had 
finished a truly marvelous blackberry and 
apple pie which Aunt Mildred had made, 
“T’ve got something to tell you.” 

For one awful moment the two girls sus- 
pected that it was something about Aunt 
Mildred and a new mother, and oh, how they 
held their breaths! j 

“T’m going to lay off general practice for a 
while,” he said, “‘and try my luck in the city 
as a specialist.” 

Perhaps Bob was the first to grasp the full 
significance of this. ‘You mean you're giv- 
ing up your practice here entirely?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said the doctor thoughtfully. ‘I’m 
going to keep a string on it for a while. I saw 
Doc Rumford last night, and he’s going to 
look after my patients and office calls for the 
present. And then if I find I like it in the 
city, he’ll take over my local practice for 
good; and if I don’t like it in the city—well, 
I haven’t burned my bridges behind me 
here.” 

As much as anything else in the world, 
Thelma liked to drive her father’s car. 

“What are you going to do with the car?” 
she asked. ‘Are you going to drive it into 
the city? Or commute?” 

“‘T’m going to sell the car,” he told them. 
“T’m going to take it around to Swan’s in 
the morning. It’s a big expense to keep it up; 
and for the next few months, with practically 
nothing coming in, you see I shall have to be 
careful. We all shall, for that matter.” 

The younger Gilmans looked at each 
other, and it might be said that they heard 
the first step of doom on the stairs. As soon 
as they could get away they held an indigna- 
tion meeting under the grape arbor. 


es HAT old busybody!” said Thelma vin- 
dictively, as she thought of the car. 

“Took at my hands from washing dishes. I 

don’t believe they’ll ever be white again.” 

Renée had more of a psychic turn of mind. 
“The minute I saw her in the doorway the 
other night,’’ she said, ‘‘I felt the funniest 
feeling go all over me.” 

“And the féte champétre coming off so 
soon,” said Thelma. “It couldn’t happen at 
a worse time—selling the car. I tell you now, 
it’s no use talking, we’ve got to get that 
woman away from here.” 

Bob broke his silence then. The lightning 
had not yet struck Sir Robert, but he was 
beginning to look harassed. “Fat chance of 
getting her away,” he scoffed. ‘‘She’s been 
lending dad money.” 

“Oh, Bob,” said Renée sadly, “are you 
sure?” 

Bob paused for a moment, and then evi- 
dently decided to make a clean breast of it. 
“When dad was in Providence yesterday,” 
he said. “‘I happened to go into the office for 
something, and there was his check book 
under some papers on the desk. Well—I was 
thinking of biting his ear to get some 
clothes, and I thought I’d look and see what 
the balance was. But the first thing I saw 
was an entry under yesterday’s deposits: 
‘Loan from M. G., $2000.’ And ‘M. G.,’ of 
course that’s Mildred Gilman—and, well, 
that’s where we stand.” 

There was silence then for a few moments. 
They were all young, out there under the 
grape arbor, but at least they had lived 
quite long enough to know the weight of 
economic laws. 

“That’s why poor Leila went then,” 
Thelma at last. 
say no.” 

They looked at each other then like three 
young slaves in the power of Mildred Legree, 
three young slaves who might be sold down 
the river any day. 

“T don’t care,” said Thelma, waking up 
first. ‘I can make my own living if I want 
to—designing and art work. I’m not scared 
of her.” 


said 
“Dad simply couldn’t 
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Tastes like 
home cooking 


F your conception of “‘home cooking”’ 

is purity and wholesomeness in every 
ingredient, care and cleanliness in every 
detail of preparation—then Beech-Nut 
Prepared Spaghetti 7s home cooking. 


The spaghetti is made of the finest and 
hardest durum wheat—made in the fa- 
mous Beech-Nut plant, filled with the 
sunshine and pure air of the beautiful 
Mohawk Valley of New York State. In 
addition, this nutritious product contains 
the wonderfully appetizing sauce of sound, 
vine-ripened tomatoes; and creamy 
country cheese adds its own mellow flavor. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is all 
cooked, all seasoned, when you buy it. 
When you are ready for a meal the meal 
is ready for you. Just a few minutes 
heating, that’s all. And it certainly is sub- 
stantial enough, nourishing enough and 
delicious enough to make a complete meal. 


Ask your grocer for Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti. He sells it. Beech-Nut Packing 
Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti 


Ready to Serve 
Also Beech-Nut macaroni, spaghetti, vermi- 
celli, rings and elbows, in packages. Ask 
your grocer. 


WITH CHEESE AND 
TOMATO SAUCE 





Dept. H8 BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and ser- 


vice information. 
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HE FULLER MAN who comes to your house is the 
|. personal point of contact between you and 
a nation-wide organization specializing in saving 
time and work for women everywhere. He is a 
home-town business man who demonstrates and 
sells Fuller Brushes .. . but more than that, he 
brings you word of the best of all the new home- 
keeping ideas developed by the ten million other 
women who are his friends and customers. . . 


FULL 


If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, telephone The Fuller Brush Co. Branch in your city, or write us at 
1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking for the “Handy Brush Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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WALL BRUSH: Keeps‘ 
walls clean. Easily 
reaches highest corners 
ofroom. . + ++ ° 


FURNITURE BRUSH: 
Specially shaped to 
get into folds and cor- 








ners of furniture . . 


RADIATOR BRUSH: 

Long handle to reach 

between radiator sec- 

tions and other hard- 
\A. to-get-at places 








WONDER MOP: Keeps 
floors shining. Wash- 
able strands absorb all 
dust. Reaches under 
wadiators . . . + « 








FULLER BROOM: A new devel- 
opment in brooms: tough fibers 
that sweep better and last longer. 









“FULLER MEN are 
identified by this 
lapelbutton. . . 
Fuller Brushes are 
identified by this tag 
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“Oh, I’m not scared,” said Renée. “I can 
make my living too—dancing. They say 
Pavlowa makes over a hundred thousand 
a year.” 

They went quiet then, and gradually 
Thelma’s thoughts turned to the two thou- 
sand dollars in father’s hand. So when they 
went in, she gracefully sauntered to the office, 
and found him making up his memorandum 
for Doctor Rumford. 

“Well!” said Thelma. 
’Pecialist ?” 

For all her languid airs, she perched herself 
upon his knee and ruffled his hair. ‘“ Popsy!” 
she began then. 

“M’m?” he asked, steeling himself against 
what he guessed was coming. 

“You know we're going to give a great big 
party here week after next—for the poor ol’ 
hospital—and poor li’l Thelma needs a new 
dress—oo-ooh, so bad!” 

“Popsy can’t afford it, honey,” the doctor 
said. ‘‘ Popsy’s in debt as it is. Surely you’ve 
got some nice pretty dress you can wear. 
That yellow one, for instance. Or the one 
with the little pearl buttons.” 


“How’s old Doc 


HE voice, Thelma knew, was the voice of 
father; but the hand was the hand of 
Aunt Mildred. 

“T’ll show her!” she thought. “If I never 
do another thing, I’ll show that woman that 
she hasn’t got me under her thumb.” 

She went to her room—her studio, as she 
preferred to call it—and looked around at 
the works of art which she had accomplished 
there, works which were supposed to be of a 
distinctly commercial value. There was a 
nested pile of small lamp shades—Grecian 
maidens being pursued by Greek youths, and 
thus showing how far we have improved 
upon the ancients. There were a number of 
painted tin boxes—forget-me-nots on black 
backgrounds. Then there was a decorated 
mah-jongg box, with a design copied from a 
fan—a curved bridge, a pagoda, two lovers 
on the bridge and a villain looking ugly be- 
hind a weeping willow tree. Thelma slowly 
tied them up in such a way that their con- 
tents couldn’t be guessed. She would say 
nothing to anybody, but when she proudly 
returned, wearing her new dress, and with 
her hands still full of money 

The next morning she took her parcel 
around to the Ladies’ Exchange. Miss Cush 
was the manager, a clever little old woman 
with the remains of good looks and a slight 
figure. She too had once dreamed of making 
her name in the great world of art, and liked 
to murmur about Fragonard and the sad 
beauties of Corot. 

Perhaps she was thinking of the latter 
while Thelma was untying her parcel. At 
least her glance seemed far away. ‘These 
been used?” she asked when the lamp shades 
appeared. 

“Yes,” said Thelma. 

“Might try a secondhand store,” mur- 
mured Miss Cush. And that was the lamp 
shades. She turned next to the painted tin 
boxes. “What are these for?” she asked. 

“Why, they’re for anything,” said Thelma, 
unconsciously frowning a little. ‘ Pins—or 
needles—or buttons—anything.” 

“What value do you set upon them?” 





HELMA was vague about this, but she 

wouldn’t have been surprised if she had 
seen each one described in a dealer’s catalogue 
as ‘Small, hand-decorated metal box, clusters 
of forget-me-nots on black enamel back- 
ground, $17.50.” At that rate, the four 
boxes would bring her seventy dollars, and 
that alone would be more than enough for 
the dress. 

This was interrupted by the voice of Miss 
Cush. “I suppose about fifty cents each?” 
was the murmured suggestion. 

“Indeed I wouldn’t take fifty cents apiece 
for them,” exclaimed Thelma. ‘Why, they 
take hours and hours to do, to say nothing— 
to say nothing of the art that’s in them.” 

With a weary smile, Miss Cush placed 
them by the side of the lamp shades. And 
that was the tin boxes. The mah-jongg box 
was the only thing left. 

“You want to leave this?” 

“No; that’s our box,” said Thelma. “The 
one we play from. That’s just a sample. But 
I thought you might like to give me an 
order, say for half a dozen like this.” 

“You mean an order from us?” 

“Yes! Of course!” 

“Oh, but we never give orders—unless we 
have made a definite sale for the article first. 
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But if you would like to leave the box and see 
if we can sell it for you—of course you know 
you would have to join the exchange first— 
ten dollars a year, always in advance, plus a 
commission on each article sold 4 

Up in her room, ten minutes later, Thelma 
fairly threw her parcel on the bed. 

“Darn these old women anyway!” she 
was fiercely telling herself. ‘“‘They’re always 
taking the joy out of life.” 

Renée meanwhile had been getting hers. 

“Susie!” said Aunt Mildred a few minutes 
after Thelma had left for the Ladies’ Ex 
change. 

At hearing her hateful name, Renée tossed 
her bobbed hair twice—first into her eyes, 
and then out of her eyes. “I wish you’d call 
me Renée,” she said ina bit ofa pet. “ Every- 
body else does.” 

“But you were christened Susan; weren’t 
you?” inexorably persisted Aunt Mildred. 

“Yes, I know; but I’ve adopted Renée. 
Dad always used to call me Queenie; and 
Renée and Queenie, it’s much the same.” 

Aunt Mildred pursed her lips as though to 
say, “We will return to that later.’ For the 
present she had something else on her mind. 
““What’s this féte—or whatever you call it— 
that I’ve been hearing so much about 
lately?” she asked. 





ENEE had a ray of hope then. She, too, 
had seen her father about getting a slice, 
if only a small one, of that two thousand 
dollars; and she, too, had come away crumb- 
less. Perhaps Aunt Mildred would put up the 
money; after all, it was for a worthy cause. 
“Oh, aunty,” she said, her eyes lighting, 
“you'll love that. It’s for the hospital, you 
know. I’m so glad you’re interested in it. 
It’s for the Memorial Hospital—to help 
build a new wing for the hospital.” 

“M’m,” said Aunt Mildred dryly. “I 
gather it’s for the hospital. For the rest of it, 
my knowledge of French is limited, but is 
this—this féte champétre another name for 
a garden party, something to be held here 
on the lawn?” 

“Well, a kind of a garden party,” acknowl- 
edged Renée; ‘“‘a modern garden party, you 
know. It’s to be in the afternoon and eve- 
ning too, and it’s to run for three days. And 
we’re going to have some perfectly stunning 
illuminations—and pony rides for the grown- 
ups—and movies of local people—and an 
exhibition woodland dance among the trees— 
and moonlight dancing too, of course, for 
everybody. And there’s to be vaudeville 
and an awfully good jazz orchestra ” 








Aunt Mildred’s face had been falling and 
falling; but at the mention of the jazz or- 
chestra it registered zero. “I don’t think 
much of it,” she said. “Was that the wood- 
land dance you were practicing the other 
night in your bare legs when I came in?” 

“Yes, aunty,” said Renée faintly. 

Aunt Mildred thought less of it than be- 
fore, and expressed herself accordingly. 

“Well, I suppose we could call it off,” said 
Renée. “The committee has sold quite a few 
tickets, but I suppose they could hold it 
somewhere else. I'll tell Mr. Prentiss this 
afternoon that you don’t want it here.” 





That fetched Aunt Mildred up standing. 
Mr. Prentiss was not only chairman of the 
hospital fund; he was also the pastor of the 
First Church. Aunt Mildred had met him 
the day before, and he had asked if he could 
call. 

“No—no,” she thoughtfully objected. 
“You needn’t call it off, for anything that I 
have said. But I'll talk it over with Mr. 
Prentiss when he calls to see me.” 

As you may have observed already, Renée 
was quick, and again she followed her ad- 
vantage. “If we have it here,” she said, ‘“‘ we 
shall need some money for preliminary ex- 
penses,”’ and boldly added, “We shall need 
about five hundred dollars anyway.” 

“Five hundred dollars?” demanded Aunt 
Mildred. “In heaven’s name, what for?” 


a ELL, we’ve got to build a dancing 

floor. And then there’s the wiring. 
And Japanese lanterns—simply hundreds of 
them. And we may have to build some stage 
effect for the vaudeville, though we haven’t 
quite settled that yet.” 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing!” 
exclaimed Aunt Mildred. 

“But that’s a modern lawn party; that’s 
the way they do it nowadays.” 

“Then all I can say is, give me the old- 
fashioned lawn party every time!” 

“What did they do at the old-fashioned 
ones?” 

“Why, they had splendid times! Games— 
all sorts of games, with books for prizes. 
Races—egg and spoon—potato—three- 
legged. Ladies’ tug of war. Gentlemen’s 
tug of war. Grab bag. Ice cream and cake 
for sale—lemonade, too, of course. And ev- 
erybody had a wonderful time; and not one 
penny—not one penny !—had to be spent on 
preliminary expenses, as you call them.” 

; “No music?” said Renée, looking incredu- 
ous. 

“Music? Bless me,no! Unless, of course, 
the town band donated its services.” 

“No dancing?” 

“Heavens, no!” 

Renée shuddered a little, her bobbed hair 
shuddering with her. ‘‘Couldn’t be done that 
way nowadays,” she said. 

Now those were words—‘‘Couldn’t be 
done’’—which always acted like a challenge 
on Aunt Mildred. ‘Indeed it could be 
done,” she said. “‘And what’s more, if I had 
charge of this affair I could do it.” 

“You mean that instead of giving a féte 
champétre, you’d give one of those old- 
fashioned things?” 

“T would,” cried Aunt Mildred. 

** All right,’”’ Renée said in a choking voice. 
“Do it, for all I care!” 

She went to her room, and wept. Yes. . . 
yes . . .  they’d all been sold down the 
river. But she wouldn’t stand it—she 
wouldn’t. She—she’d run away first. She 
could always earn her own living—dancing. 
Presently she took her suitcase out of the 
closet and went to her dresser for her silk 
stockings. 

At the dinner table that night, Renée said 
in a still, small voice: “ Dad, I’d like to go in 
to the city with you in the morning, if you 
don’t mind. I have some shopping to do, and 
one thing and another.” 


ER father looked at her and then at Aunt 

Mildred; but if he connected the weak 
voice of the one with the strong features of 
the other, he gave no sign of it. 

So Renée went to the city with her father 
in the morning; and after she had gone to 
see his office—in an imposing building, al- 
most entirely dedicated to specialists, but 
with a bank conveniently situated on the 
ground floor—she gave him a bearlike hug 
and a kiss, almost as though she might never 
see him again, and then out she went into the 
great world, with its near twenty-five thou- 
sand miles of circumference against her scant 
twenty-two inches. 

Somewhere, and sometime, she had read 
that the cabarets are the first step in public 
dancing—first the cabaret, then the vaude- 
ville stage, then the musical comedy, and 
then the great star twinkling. So Renée was 
first going to tackle the cabarets. She knew 
where to find them from reading the ads in 
the papers. 

The first place she went to was the Round 
Robin. It was a slack time in the daily 
régime of the Robin, but after climbing up a 
flight of stairs by the side of a restaurant, she 
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Wauen company is coming, when 
you want something to surprise 
your guests, when you want to 
give the family a treat, then is the 
time for Premier. Premier has all 
the piquancy and sharpness of a 
French dressing with thesmooth- 
ness and body of a mayonnaise. 
In Premier you find that scien- 
tific blending of seasonings and 
ingredients that makes it the best 
dressing to combine with salads, 
sandwiches, sauces, cold meats, 
and many other delicacies. That 
is why it is used in more than a 
million American homes. Write 
for recipe book today. 
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way to serve cauli- 
flower. 
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A procession of 
gay holidays 


—each holiday a party day 


St. Valentine’s will soon be here. 
And just beyond is Washington's 
Birthday—a fine time to entertain. 
Then good St. Patrick’s, Easter, and 
May Day, marching by in quick suc- 
cession. 


The Gala Book 


For gayer, more colorful parties at 
these seasons, there is the new Den- 
nison’s Gala Book just out—thirty- 
six illustrated pages crammed full of 
new ideas for the hostess who is look- 
ing for unusual ways to entertain. 


Make your party a SUCCESS 


by planning it from the Gala Book. 
Learn how to create the real party 
spirit with unique invitations, ap- 
propriate decorations, favors, party 
caps and dainty table trimmings 
which Dennison makes for you. 
Learn how to make colorful but in- 
expensive costumes of crepe paper, 
what refreshments to serve, and the 
new games to play. It’s all in the 
new Gala Book. 


Write for the Gala Book 


Stationers, department stores and 
many druggists have the Gala Book 
and Dennison Party Goods. Or, clip 
the coupon for a copy of the book 
that costs but 10 cents (15 cents in 
Canada). Get your 1925 copy now. 





DENNISON’S, Dept. 1A. 


Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed is 10 cents (15 cents, Canada) for 
my copy of the Gala Book. 

















entered a large room with an empty dancing 
floor in the middle, and an archipelago of 
tables all around. An elderly, sad-faced 
wa'ter in a long apron was sweeping the 
laer, and being the only one in sight, Renée 
asked him where she could find the manager. 

“He was here a minute ago,” said the 
waiter. “I t’ink he vent out for some floor 
vax.” 

A few minutes later, a roly-poly little man 
with a red face came hopping up the stairs 
with a package under his arm, and when his 
package proved to contain floor wax, Renée 
knew that she was in the presence of the 
manager. 

“Sure, sister; sure, that’s me,” he beamed. 
“Gene Russell, my name is. What can I do 
for little sister? Got any new stuff?” he 
beamed when Renée had told him her mission. 

“T don’t know—exactly—what you call 
new stuff,’”’ she hesitated. ‘‘ But I think I’ve 
studied the interpretive dancing more than 
any other.” 


‘a right, sister,” said Gene. “Me—I’m 
game to sce anything once. Let’s havea 
look at this here, now, interpretive whatever- 
you-call-it.” 

“Have you any music?” hesitated Renée 
again, in a smaller voice than before. 

“Sure we have. We got everything here. 
Hey, Carl!” 

The sad-faced waiter paused in his sweep- 
ing. 

“Tickle ’em up a little,” said the manager. 
‘Something for sister to dance to.” 

The waiter lifted the cover off the piano. 

“What you like, eh?” he asked. 

“TI don’t suppose—you could play—the 
Meditation from Thais?” she hesitated for 
the third time. 

He gave her a look that was more than 
touched with wonder, and then almost with 
reverent hands he began to free the soul of 
Massenet from the strings that prisoned it. 
Renée drew a full deep breath and glided on 
the floor. For as long as it might have taken 
Roly-Poly to roll up the stairs, the music 
played and the girl danced together, each 
with growing beauty; and then Gene shouted, 
“Cheese it! Cheese it!” 

“No good!” exclaimed the rotund little 
manager. ‘‘ No use going on with that. Not 
’nough pep! Not ’nough life! Say, sister, 
listen. Do you do any of this Egyptian 
stuff?” 

“Sometimes,” said Renée rather faintly, 
“for my friends.” 

“Got any real tricky stuff?” 

“Tm not sure—that I know what you 
mean.” 

Roly-Poly tried to show her, and Renée 
came away from there soon after that. She 
walked around in one of the department 
stores to get her courage back, but the next 
two places she tried were even less promising 
than the first. 

“A gcod thing I didn’t leave a note be- 
hind, or something else foolish,’”’ she thought 
as she returned home at three o’clock, a 
sadder but wiser young one than when she 
had left in the morning. “I wonder what 
Aunt Mildred’s been doing today.” 

She soon found out. 

Aunt Mildred, with Thelma to help her, 
had been polishing and rearranging the fur- 
niture in the living room. She had pushed 
the chairs and davenport back against the 
walls in the old-fashioned manner, and in the 
exact center of the room she had placed a 
small table, on which stood a vase, a number 
of snapshot albums and a volume of Tenny- 
jo , 
son’s poems. Ww 


HE next day Aunt Mildred started call- 
ing, and in some miraculous manner 
which Darwin might have been able to ex- 
plain, she seemed to have the unerring gift 
for calling on her own kind, Abbie Taunton, 
for instance, and Mrs. Tryant. Partly per- 
haps as the result of what she had thus heard, 
Aunt Mildred put her foot down hard on 
both Monty Marsland and Larry Dobbins. 
“Two young wasters and nothing else,”’ she 
said. ‘They’d never make a girl a good hus- 
band and never intend to. There are plenty 
of steady young fellows in this town, without 
encouraging a couple of dancing fools, who 
are always racing around the country, and 
shooting and hunting and fishing—anything 
but good hard work.” 
“Steady young fellows?” asked Thelma in 
her deep voice. “Who do you mean, aunty?” 
Thelma was making a dress and Renée was 
helping her; and if you had seen them you 
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would probably have marveled a little at the 
changes which Aunt Mildred had already 
worked in her two young nieces—how quietly 
they were sitting and sewing, for instance, 
how ladylike their voices, how thoughtful 
their demeanor. 

“Who do I mean?” repeated Aunt Mil- 
dred. ‘Well, there’s Charles Taunton, for 
instance, not thirty years old yet, and al- 
ready as good as cashier of the National 
Bank. And then there’s Lacey Tryant, 
whose father has the big monument works, 
and Lacey the only child. Young men like 
that—they’re the kind of men you girls ought 
to look for.” 

“But you see we hardly know them,” said 
Renée. ‘They never call here, either of 
them.” 

“They soon will,” said Aunt Mildred. 

Renée and Thelma looked at each other 
and then at theiraunt. And indeed they be- 
lieved her quite capable of going out on the 
sidewalk when the two young men in ques- 
tion were passing, and giving them both the 
bum’s rush into the house. 

“There!” said Aunt Mildred. ‘Try that 
skirt on, Thelma, now. It looks too short 
to me.” 

Thelma slipped it on, and the bottom of 
the skirt hung about halfway between her 
knees and her ankles. 





“T thought it was,” said Aunt Mildred 
with satisfaction. “Let it down, Renée. Let 
it down a good six inches.” 

Renée let it down. 

“More!” said Aunt Mildred. 

Renée let it down. 

“More yet!” said Aunt Mildred. 

Renée let it down more yet. 

“That’s better,” said Aunt Mildred. 
“Now let’s get it finished.”” And in a mys- 
terious voice she added: ‘I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if we had some callers tonight, two 
young gentlemen—and I want you girls to 
look your best.” 

You can imagine how Renée and Thelma 
glanced at each other then, and how they 
buzzed together when Aunt Mildred went 
out about four o’clock, and came back at five 
with lemons in a paper bag. 

At eight o’clock sharp the bell rang; and 
Aunt Mildred admitted Charley Taunton, 
the young man who was already as good as 
cashier of the National Bank. 

“T think you know my two nieces, Mr. 
Taunton,” she said; and turning to the girls 
she added, “I was talking to Mrs. Taunton 
this afternoon. Mr. Taunton is to be captain 
of the men’s team of the tug of war”— 
cough—‘“‘at the lawn party, you know. So 
I thought it would be a good idea for you to 
get together with him, and arrange that part 
of the program.” 

A few minutes later the bell rang again, 
and this time it was Lacey Tryant, only 
child and earnest young monument worker, 

“T was talking to Lacey’s mother this 
afternoon,” said Aunt Mildred. ‘And he’s 
to have charge of buying the ice cream for 
the lawn party. So I thought you had bet- 
ter talk it over, and decide how much you 
want.” 

She went out then with a significant look, 
one of those looks—‘“‘ That’s that! And now 
let Nature take its course.” 

Back in the living room Mr. Taunton 
looked very earnest, and said we had been 
having some very nice weather. At this, 
Lacey Tryant looked even more earnest and 
said that on his way over it had seemed to 


him that he wouldn’t be greatly surprised if 
we had some rain before long; and when was 
the lawn party to be, and what flavors 
were they thinking of getting? 

The two girls weren’t far from hysterics, but 
managed to bite them back. Renée had been 
receiving the blows of fate rather regularly 
for the last few days; but when the tug-of- 
war and ice-cream questions were settled, 
she showed there was life in Little Queenie 
yet. 

“Have you ever seen any of our snap- 
shots, Mr. Taunton?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered, considering, “‘I don’t 
know that I have.” 

She picked up an album from the center 
table and led him toward the davenport. 
Thelma choked a little, but she, too, played 
her part; and when Aunt Mildred came in a 
few minutes later to make a suggestion 
about lemonade and cake, each girl had a 
young man by her side on the davenport 
looking at snapshots; and the phonograph 
had the automatic repeater on Handel’s 
Largo and was playing—extra—slow. 

Bob was the next to catch it. 

“Robert,” said Aunt Mildred later that 
evening, “I would like to speak to you for a 
few minutes, please.” 


HE led the way to the doctor’s office, the 
young inventor following her like a moody 
lamb, his English manner forgotten these 
last few days. The doctor wasn’t home that 
night, having telephoned that he was going to 
stay over in the city, and so they had the 
office to themselves. 

“How old are you, Robert?” began Aunt 
Mildred. 

“Twenty,” he answered, and seemed to 
begrudge her that. 

“Of course you know that many young 
men of your age are doing well for themselves 
in the world?” 

“T know it.” 

“‘Have you any vocation in life, Robert, 
which you are thinking of following?” 

Bob always hated the word, but in the end 
he had to use it. ‘‘Inventor,” said he. 

‘So I believe your father told me. But— 
er—have you ever invented anything yet?” 

“Railway gate,’ he said. ‘Automatic 
stop, if a train goes past the signal. Electric 
emergency brakes for automobiles; dad had 
one on his old car. And a traveling grate ina 
locomotive that does most of the fireman’s 
work.” 

“Have you sold any of these inventions? 
Or is there any market for them, where they 
might be sold?” 

“Why, sure,” said Bob. “But it takes 
years to do anything with the railways. And 
the electric brake—I don’t know whether I 
can get that patented or not. Somebody else 
has been working on the same idea.” 

“In other words, then, it may be years 
before you will be producing any income?” 

“Hope not. This last year, for instance, 
I’ve been going in for smaller lines. Some 
I’m still working on; but here’s one now.” 


ROM his pocket he drew a flat silver box, 

shaped like a cigarette case. When he 
opened one side a row of cigarettes greeted 
Aunt Mildred’s eye, but when he closed that 
side and opened the other it was a visiting- 
card case, with half a dozen of Robert’s cards 
neatly stowed therein. ‘‘Cig-a-Card-Case,”’ 
he announced, not without pride. ‘‘Couldn’t 
patent the thing itself, so I registered the 
name. Once get it going and millions might 
be sold. And suppose I only got ten cents 
royalty on each one i 

“But what have you done to sell them?” 

“Nothing yet. Needs advertising. And 
advertising costs money.” 

Aunt Mildred’s next question will show 
you whether or not she was a shrewd one. 
“But couldn’t you get someone else to do the 
advertising for you?” she asked. “Someone 
else to spend the money?” 

“Who, for instance?” he shortly coun- 
tered. 

She thought that over for a few moments 
and then she said: “Robert, I am going to 
give you a letter to a friend of mine in the 
city. He is a busy man but a very able man. 
Ordinarily I wouldn’t bother him with a 
thing like this, but you must know as well as 
I do that it isn’t fair to your father for you to 
go on indefinitely as you are now; and that 
for your own sake, more than that of anyone 
else, you should begin to take more vigorous 
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can always get DX at the 


Movies~ 


® 


Tonight’s a 


Paramount Night! 


The Movies and Radio are 


the entertainment twins. 


One gets you Music and 
Wisdom from afar, and the 
other brings Romance and Ad- 
venture to your gaze. 


You can always get DX with 
Paramount, the distance that 
is caught by the heart-strings, 
not the ear-drum. 


Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration welcomes the radio 
because it deepens your zest 
for first-class entertainment, 
and that same longing says 
Paramount, always “the best 
show in town!” 


PRODUCED BY 
Famous PLavers-Lasxy Core 
ADOLPH ZUKOR-~-PRESIDENT 

NEW YORK CITY 


aramount &fictures 


10 Current Paramount Pictures 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE GOLDEN BED” 
A CECIL B. DeMILLE PRODUCTION 


Screen play by Jeanie Macpherson. With Rod La 
Rocque, Vera Reynolds, Lillian Rich, Warner Baxter, 
Theodore Kosloff and Julia Faye. From the book 
entitled “The Golden Bed,” by Wallace Irwin. 


J. M. BARRIE’S 
“PETER PAN” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production 


From the immortal story and play. Assisted by Roy 
Pomeroy. Screen play by Willis Goldbeck. 


“ARGENTINE LOVE” 
An ALLAN DWAN Production 


With BEBE DANIELS, Ricardo Cortez. From the 
story by Vicente Blasco Ibanez. Adapted by John 
Russell. Scenario by Gerald Duffy. 


“NORTH OF 36” 


An IRVIN WILLAT Production 
With Jack Holt, Lois Wilson, Ernest Torrence, Noah 
Beery. From the story by Emerson Hough. Screen 
play by James Hamilton. 


“TONGUES OF FLAME” 
Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN 
A JOSEPH HENABERY Production 


From the story by Peter Clark Macfarlane. Screen 
play by Townsend Martin. 


“LOCKED DOORS” 

A WM. de MILLE PRODUCTION 
With Betty Compson, Theodore Roberts, Kathlyn 
Williams, Theodore Von Eltz and Robert Edeson. 
Written and adapted by Clara Beranger. 


“MANHATTAN” 
Starring RICHARD DIX. An R. H. BURNSIDE 
Production. From the novel “The Definite Object,” 
by Jeffrey Farnol. 


REX BEACH’S 


“A SAINTED DEVIL” 


Starring RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


A JOSEPH HENABERY Production. From the Rex 


Beach novel “Rope’s End.” Adapted by Forrest 
Halsey. 


“MERTON OF THE MOVIES” 


A JAMES CRUZE Production 


Starring GLENN HUNTER. With Viola Dana. From 
Harry Leon Wilson’s novel and the play by Kaufman 
and Connelly. Screen play by Walter Woods. 


“FORBIDDEN PARADISE” 
Starring POLA NEGRI 


An ERNEST LUBITSCH Production 


With Rod La Rocque, Adolphe Menjou, Pauline 
Starke. From “The Czarina,” by Biro and Lengyel. 


Screen play by Agnes Christine Johnston and Hans 
Kraly. 









































































At your store 
Present coupon 


May Breath Free 





hat a Story 


Women could tell about men’s breath 


How millions now avoid the grave offense of bad breath 
You carry a sweet breath with you this new way 


N?® man would knowingly offend with bad breath. 
But nine out of ten do, unconsciously, at one 
time or another. 


Yet but few realize that fact. You never know when 
your own breath is bad. Only those with whom you 
come in contact do, and no one ever tells you. 


Smoking causes bad breath. So do stomach disorders. 
Certain foods and drinks are constant offenders. Or it 
may be food decaying between the teeth, or an unnoticed 
gum disorder. 





Your charm 
Is destroyed if the 
breath offends. A 
May Breath avoids 
that risk. 


* * * 


Now there is new, scientific protection. Millions are 
turning to it, for it affords constant protection in an 
amazingly simple manner. 


The name is May Breath, an antiseptic mouth wash 
in tablet form. Not a mere perfume that merely cries 
out your effort at concealment. 


Dissolve a single tablet in your mouth. Your breath 
is instantly purified. 


Every odor, whether from mouth or stomach, is com- 
bated; your breath made sweet and pure. 





In your home 
Be as careful as you 
are with friends. In- 
sure sweet breath. 


In your pocket 


May Breath is packed in thin enameled boxes. 
a box with you always . 
you'll need one. 


Carry 
. you never know when 


Never pay a social call, never go to a dance or theatre, 
never risk close contact with others without being sure 
your breath will not offend. 


Bad breath used to be 
Today, as everyone knows, it’s become 


That’s simply good manners. 
unavoidable. 
unpardonable. 








A box free 







Spring odors 
One May Breath tab- 
let brings that added 
charm. 


We will gladly send you a box free. 
know, will delight you. 
mail it. 


May Breath, we 
Tear out the coupon now and 
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GOOD FOR A 15c BOX 


Present this coupon to any druggist for a 15c 
box of May Breath free. He will charge to us. 

All leading druggists and most others now have 
May Breath. If your druggist fails you, send coupon 
to us. Only one box to a family. 

TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue 
to appear. Redeem as per our offer, send to us as 
they accumulate, and we will pay you 15 cents each 
in cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 












































May Breath now on sale in Canada 











The Old Bird 


(Continued from Page 36) 


steps to place yourself upon an independent 
footing in the world.” 

She began to write her letter then. ‘‘ There!” 
said she presently, blotting her letter. “ You 
take this letter to Mr. Garde the next time 
you are in the city, and I am sure he will do 
all he can to help you.” 

Bob didn’t read the letter until he reached 
his room. It was a short letter—only had 
seven lines—but when he had finished 
reading it his ears were like two 
crimson ramblers: 

Dear Mr. Garde: This will 
introduce my young nephew, 
Robert Gilman, “the young 
Edison” of our family. You 
may laugh at the thing he is 
bringing to show you—and 
probably will—but in any 
event I wish you would give 
him some sound advice and 
remember we were all young 
once. 

Bob helped himself from his 
Cig-a-Card-Case (Trade-mark 
registered), and by the time his 
smoke was finished he went downstairs 
and hunted for the morning paper from the 
city. This he took back to his room and open- 
ing it over his drafting board he was presently 
studying those columns which are sometimes 
the only support of the heavy hearted: Help 
Wanted— Male. 

The next week was the week of the old- 
fashioned lawn party; and to put it in the 
fewest possible words, the old-fashioned 
lawn party proved to be something like the 
old gray mare who, perhaps as you remem- 
ber, wasn’t what she used to be. 

It wasn’t that Aunt Mildred hadn’t done 
her best. 


N THE Footestown Daily Record, for in- 

stance, she had the following reading 
notice inserted among the personals: 
Old-fashioned lawn party for Memorial Hospital 
on Doctor Gilman’s lawn. Thursday and Friday 
p.m. at 3 o’clock. No dancing. No “jazz,” 
but a real old-fashioned time. Races. Grab 
F- Ice cream. Come and bring your friends. 
Adv. 

But the younger generation didn’t seem to 
care for it much. The older ones turned out 
pretty well, but truth to tell the older ones 
didn’t buy a great deal, and didn’t seem to 
want to race, or play tug-of-war, or any of 
those things. In fact, to be perfectly truthful 
about it, the whole affair not only fell flat 
but it seemed to fall with a wet, cold flop; 
and when the whole thing was over, there 
seemed to be more ice-cream and cake left, 
and more articles in the grab bag, than when 
the poor old party opened for business. 

The girls pretended not to mind it at first, 
but in the end they had a bad time of it. 

“The first time the Gilmans have fallen 
down on anything they started,” sobbed poor 
Renée on Friday night. 

“The first time they were ever the laugh- 
ingstock of the town either,” sobbed Thelma. 

“There, there, little sweethearts,” mur- 
mured the old doctor, his arms around them 
both, “don’t you mind. Your daddy loves 
you. You'll feel better soon.” 


E WAS in his office that evening; and if 

you had looked in at him, even before 
the girls had entered with their troubles, you 
would probably have noticed the change in 
him—how fidgety he was, how thinner and 
paler he looked, with what longing eyes he 
glanced now and then at the guns in his rack. 
The girls hadn’t been gone long when Aunt 
Mildred came marching along the hall and 
she, too, entered the doctor’s busy office. 

“Well, Willis,” she said, “as I suppose you 
know, the lawn party’s over.” 

“Yes; yes,” said the doctor, nodding none 
too happily. “So I understand.” 

“Of course I’m sorry that it hasn’t been 
more successful,” she said, “but everybody 
understands that when an affair of this kind 
fails to receive the support to which it is 
entitled 4 

“Yes; yes,” said the doctor, “I’m sorry, 
too, if only for the girls’ sake.” 

She saw then how bothered he looked, how 
peaked and forlorn and, leaning over in a 
somewhat masterful manner, she placed her 
hand over one of his that lay upon the desk. 











“Don’t look so friendless, Willis,” she 
said. “You know, you always have me.” 

Gently, yet almost with haste, he moved 
her hand and got up. “T’ll tell you what I’ve 
been thinking, Mildred,” he said. “I’m go- 
ing to pay you back your loan and come back 
to my office and practice here in Footestown. 
I haven’t spent quite half the money, and 
Bob got a check for a thousand dollars in the 

city this morning for one of his fool 
inventions—some sort of a com- 
bination cigarette case—and he 
wants me to use it. So with 

one thing and another, I 

chink—I think I’ll give you 

a check for your two thou- 
sand right now, and—and 
thank you for what you’ve 
done since you’ve been 
here and—well, we'll let 
that end it.” 

He sat down to write the 
check, and when he gave it to 
her, she tried to master him with 
her eye, but the doctor laughed 

a little to himself, and went to his rack 
and lifted down his favorite rifle. 
“T haven’t shot a chuck for so long,” he 
said, ‘that maybe I’ve forgotten how. But 
first thing in the morning I’m going up to see 
Ed Mercier, and there’s an old meadow up 
there, in under the hill ——” 


UNT MILDRED got up then, got up like 

a figure of doom; and the doctor sat 

down on his flat-top desk, by the side of 
Evelyn’s picture. 

“T’ll tell you, Mildred,” he said. “We are 
as we are. Some like one thing, and some 
another. And the way we were all living here 
together before you came to visit us—well, 
that’s the way I like to live; a bit careless 
maybe, now and then, but comfortable; al- 
ways trying, heaven knows, to do the right 
thing and the best thing, but always trying 
to have a good time while we’re doing it.” 

He had been holding his cigar in his hand 
while he spoke—a good long cigar, and a 
good long ash on it; and when he had fin- 
ished speaking he gave Aunt Mildred a 
glance which seemed to say: ‘Now watch 
this, please; I want you to watch this 
closely,” and having directed her eyes to the 
ash on his cigar, he ceremoniously flipped it 
off with his little finger and let it fall on the 
floor. 

“Willis!” said Aunt Mildred, beginning to 
tremble a little. “You needn’t insult me.” 
And with a swish of her skirt she was gone. 

Thelma was at the piano again, and out of 
the pure joy of her heart, Renée was doing a 
few odd steps of early Egyptian. On the 
wall was their mother’s picture, looking 
down upon them with a wistful, tender smile. 


ARRY DOBBINS was there and so were 
Monty Marsland and the Larkin girl. 
Bob was sitting on the davenport in front 
of the fireplace, possibly brooding over some 
great invention, but anyhow apparently 
quite oblivious that Beth Larkin was sitting 
by him. : 

Fritz, as usual, was in the doctor’s office. 
Fritz had the pamphlet of a new telescope 
sight with imported lenses, and Fritz be- 
lieved that with one of those it might be 
possible to get a chuck up to seven hundred 
and fifty yards. 

“What’s this I hear?” said Larry. ‘You 
going to give your garden party all over 
again?” 

““No, sir,” said Renée. “It’s going to be a 
féte champétre this time, with something ex- 
citing happening every minute. Do you boys 
want to help?” 

“T’ll say we want to help,” they cried. 

“Bless your old hearts!” said Renée. “ All 
right, Thell—Woodland Echoes, and I'll 
try that dance again.” 

In the kitchen, Leila was about to carry 


. the cake into the living room, but temptation 


suddenly assailing her, she put the plate 
down and started on a big slice herself, doing 
a stationary cakewalk to Woodland Echoes 
as she ate it. 

“Oh, baby, baby!” she beamed to herself. 
“This yere ol’ house—it certainly does feel 
comformable once again!” 
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Be _ The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 
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Time-taking duties keep popping up in your home all day long! 
With so much to do, most housewives are on the lookout for things 
that save work. 


In the hunt for laundry helps, women try soap in one form or 
another. Many are good as far as they go. But being just soap they 
hardly go far enough for these busy times. 


Isn’t your need greater washing value? Isn’t that what really counts? 
Happily, you can get it in Fels-Naptha. 


For Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 


Naptha—that other great, safe dirt loosener—working hand-in-hand 
with the splendid soap in the one golden bar, gives you extra washing 
value that you cannot get in any other form. Fels-Naptha is safe and 
thorough. And it is quick! 

Get the benefit of Fels-Naptha. You can save time and do better 
work with it. Millions are doing this. And they feel that nothing can 
take the place of Fels-Naptha. 


TEST the extra cleansing value of Fels-Naptha. Get a golden bar at your grocer’s. i 
Send 2c in stamps for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. i 
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WEAUTY in a shoe lies deeper than 
the surface. A shoe may be ever so 
beautiful in outward appearance but 
quite unlovely in its hidden parts— 





it may be pleasing in the window but ungainly 
on the foot. 

‘Handsome is as handsome does’ holds es- 
pecially true in shoes. 

A really beautiful shoe is one that feels beauti- 
[It must fit the 
arch, it must give freedom to the foot where 


ful as well as looks beautiful. 


relaxation is needed, and it must control or 
guide the foot, moulding it gently and naturally. 
J & K Foot Saver Shoes are as beautiful in per- 
formance as they are in appearance. 

Styled in the latest mode, fashioned of the most 
popular leathers, shaped on scientifically con- 
structed lasts—composite of a thousand dif- 
ferent kinds of feet. 

J & K Foot Saver Shoes are “‘Foot Insurance 
for the Future.’”’ They are correct—not cor- 
rective. Worn consistently they will prevent 
most of the foot ailments common to modern 
life. 

For every woman, of every age, in every walk 
of life. When ready for your next pair ask 
for Foot Savers. You will be delighted with 
their beauty of appearance and the feeling of 
security and luxurious ease they will give you. 
Merchants all over the country sell complete 
lines of J & K Arch Fitting Shoes and feature 
Julian & Kokenge Foot Savers. Write us if 
you are in doubt as to the dealer nearest you. 


Handsome Booklet illustrating seasons’ smartest styles sent free upon request 


Gwe Julian So Kokenge Co- 


lakers of the famous 9, Gich Sitting Shoes for Women 
426 E 4th St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Breakfast 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“And then what?” she demanded. 
“TII—V’ll forget myself and thrash you,” 


he said. “It’s the only argument a woman 
can understand. Wives used to be wives, but 
that was before beatings went out of style. 


I’d like to know what would have happened, 


if your grandmother had treated your grand- 





father the way you treat me. He’d have 
‘‘I’d rather be 


beaten than live in this 
state, this constant, 


forever, day-after-day 
squabbling.” 
““What did you 


RYU 


demanded. 

The time had ar- 
rived for this question, 
and Mrs. Parks an- 
swered it according to 
ritual. 

‘Because you 
talked me into it,’’ she 
said. 

‘““Well, I wish I Puate 
could talk you out of 
it,” he replied. 

“You don’t have to talk me out of it. I’m 
out. I’m out now,” was her retort. 

“What are you going todo?” Mr. Parks 
asked this ironically, but none the less a 
trifle apprehensively. There was no telling 
what caper a woman might cut up. 

“Tm through. I won’t stand it another 
hour. I’m going.” 

“Where?” He smiled, but he was very 
apprehensive. 


“© DON’T know. There are lots of places.” 

She spoke as if the whole world were wait- 
ing to receive her with open arms, but in 
her heart was apprehension also. 

“Pick out two or three of them,” he said, 
‘and see how you like ’em. You can’t start 
too soon.” 

Both of them had now arrived at a point 
where they would willingly have called it a 
day’s work and stopped. It had the appear- 
ance of danger. Notwithstanding he knew 
he would never let her go, and she knew 
nothing could drive her away. It couldn’t 
happen, but it might happen. 

Mrs. Parks got up from the table. 

“Where are you going?” demanded her 
husband. 

“To pack my bag.” 

Both of them were frightened, but each 
was stubborn. Now they both hoped for 
some loophole, for something to happen to 
distract them from the business in hand. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Parks, “but don’t 
come crying back to me.” 

“Tf I was starving I wouldn’t take a crust 
from you.” 

Both paused now, waiting for, hoping for 
something unexpected and fortuitous, but 
nothing happened. ‘So this is the end!” 
said Mr. Parks with beautiful melancholy. 
“So this is how you treat me!” 

“This is the end,” snapped Mrs. Parks. 

Again both waited for some miracle, but 
it was not a day for miracles to happen. 
Then Mrs. Parks looked at the clock. 
“Vou’re going to miss your train,” she said, 
which was rather a descent from tragedy to 
commonplace, but neither of them noticed it. 

“Good-by,” said Mr. Parks. 


E DID not offer to kiss her in last farewell 

or even to take her hand. It was a final 
parting. He was never to see her again, and 
in this last moment he strove to be grave, 
dignified, a picture of patient grief, the ideal 
of a man who was breaking under the weight 
of a great injustice. 

“‘Good-by,” she said. 

She saw herself in squalor, starving, re- 
fusing scornfully help from his repentant 
hand. She saw herself a woman who had 
made a fortune by some miracle of astute- 
ness, no older, and more beautiful, reaching 
out mysteriously to succor him in his mo- 
ment of ruin, pouring coals of fire upon his 
head. She refused, of course, to take him 
back, but gave him a handsome allowance to 
live upon, and never twitted him with it— 
neveronce. Almost she was enjoying herself. 

““Good-by,” he said again. 





“You'll have to hurry,” she said, stepping 
out of character an instant. 

“ And this,” he said from the door, “is the 
return you make for years of trying and 
trying and trying to make you happy.”’ He 
lingered in the door. 

Mrs. Parks burst into tears and rushed from 
the room. Mr. Parks withdrew, a broken, aged 
man. It was the end. 
She did not watch her 
husband go withalong, 
last look of farewell, 
but marched from the 
room with her head 
high and her eyes 
cold and hard and de- 
termined. 


T WAS evident from 

her bearing that she 
knew exactly what she 
was going to do; that 
there was no doubt or 
wavering. She climbed 
the stairs in dignified 
haste, entered her 
room and removed her 
morning frock. This 
accomplished she did her hair over again 
meticulously. Following this she spent fifteen 
minutes selecting one of two sports suits, and, 
having put it on, studied the effect in the 
glass. She thrust out one foot and eyed it 
speculatively. It filled her with doubt. From 
a drawer she selected a pair of stockings of 
another color and replaced one she wore with 
one of these, and so, with silk of one color on 
one ankle and of another on the other, she 
went again to the glass to mark the effect 
and to reach an important decision. It 
required some ten minutes to select the left 
foot as being suitably clad and to bring the 
right to match it. After this she studied 
herself in the glass again with especial ref 
erence to her features. Already she fancied 
she had taken on the look of a divorcée, and 
determined that she would not look like a 
divorcée. Anything but that. There was no 
reason why a woman who had been compelled 
by her husband’s conduct to leave his home 
should look different from other women, and 
she determined to demonstrate it in her own 
person. In fancy she heard acquaintances 
commenting upon it—how sweet and nice 
Mrs. Parks looked in spite of her ‘trouble,”’ 
and anybody could see by just glancing at 
her that it was wholly her husband’s fault. 
A divorcée must be so careful! 

These doings and reflections consumed 
the better part of an hour. Packing a suit- 
case and selecting its contents carried her 
well toward eleven o’clock, and she called 
downstairs that she would not be at home 
for luncheon. 


HE had exercised care and discrimination 
in her packing. Of course, presently she 
would send somebody for the remainder of 
her personal belongings, but now she would 
take only what was immediately necessary. 
Nothing which had been given her by her 
husband would she take if it might be 
avoided, and she perceived at once what a 
twinge of conscience he would experience 
and how he would admit her rectitude when 
he saw how meticulous she had been in this 
respect. No, nothing of his, and nothing 
today but absolute indispensables. 
Therefore she packed first an embroidered 
luncheon set of some twenty pieces given 
her by her sister. His second wife should 
never have those—the cat! Neither should 
she have the silver toilet articles given her by 
her cousin Tom. And those pewter. por- 
ringers which had belonged to her great- 
grandmother, and the black hawthorn jar 
which was her especial pride. These, with 
the necessary wrappings and packing, filled 
the suitcase so that she was hard put to it 
to include a nightdress, six pairs of silk 
stockings and a small prayer rug brought 
home to her by her father from Teheran. 
Now she was ready. She pocketed her 
bank book in which was entered her current 
month’s allowance, chose a hat, picked up 
her suitcase and descended the stairs. She 
walked through the dining room and out of 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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because— 
in this natural, wholesome way she makes the most of her = 
attractions—protecting the good complexion nature gave, OZ; 
she assures beauty and happiness in the future; read how: SAT 


OU are never too young to begin the healthful 

habits which mould the happiness of a lifetime. 

The more attractive a girl is, the more im- 
perative it is that she guard her beauty. While 
those less fortunate should make the most of assets 
nature gave them. 

Everywhere a beautiful complexion is regarded 
as woman's chief charm. And now every woman 
may have a clear, wholesome skin—a complexion 
unclouded with blemishes—clear, attractive. 

Happiness is more necessary to a woman, sages 
say, than toa man. Yet what woman can be happy 
who is unattractive? . . . The girl who is beautiful 
in simple, unaffected ways is sought by everyone. 
“The most popular girl in her set” is usually the 
happiest girl. 

Beauty is often only a matter of a lovely skin. 
For that is youth. And youth is the most priceless 
thing in the world. . . . In these days no woman 

need ever reveal her years. . . . For any 
woman may have the charm of radiant skin. 


‘Cosmetics if you wish, rouge, too! But 
never let a day pass without this 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), Chicago 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive. 
Then massage it softly into the skin. Rinse thor- 
oughly. Then repeat both washing and rinsing. 
Apply a touch of cold cream—that is all. 

Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


Palm and olive oils 


The world’s most simple beauty treatment ; 
—nothing else—give 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the days nature’s ereen color 
“ 2 

of Cleopatra have found beauty, charm and Youth to Palmolive Soap. 

Prolonged. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just remove the 
day’s accumulations of dirt and oil and perspiration, 
cleanse the pores, and nature will be kind to you. 
Your skin will be of fine texture. Your color will 
be good. Wrinkles will not be your problem as 
the years advance. 


Volume and 


Avoid this mistake 
efficiency produce 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 25¢ quality 
above. Do not think any green soap, or represented for only 
as of palm and olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

The Palmolive habit will keep that schoolgirl 10 e 
complexion. 


And it costs but 1oc the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does for 
their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note what 
an amazing difference one week makes. 
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My Windows 
Fairly Sparkle 


By Mrs. Carrie Weaver 











out my cloth, a little oil clings to it. 


| the water. 


e 
|  3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


is used the same way for mirrors, cut glass, picture glass, 


doors of book cases, china cupboards, etc. 


\ 

{ clear 

| Here are a few of the household uses for 3-in-One shown 
y 


the Dictionary of Uses wrapped around every bottle. 
Making economical dustless dust cloths and polish mops; clea 


: dows fairly sparkle.” 


tarnish everywhere. 


FREE— 


3-in-One is sold in all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles; also 
3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


Generous Sample and Illustrated Dictionary 


of Uses. Write for both on a postal card. 


| anisms; keeping bathroom fixtures bright ; 
{ 
y 






use. Contains most for the money. 


CJ OIL CO., 130 CP. William St., 
4. 








Factories: Riuay, N. J., and Reeaiel 


66 \ \/ INDOW washing used to be a perfect pest 
until a neighbor taught me the 3-in-One way. 


! 

‘‘Now I simply put a few drops of 3-in-One Oil in 
Of course, it floats, and when I wring 
I clean the 
window with this cloth, slightly damp, then dry 


and polish with another. No more soap or rinsing 
‘ forme. No more bluish streaks, either. My win- 
Y 


glass 
Makes them crystal 


ing and polishing furniture and woodwork; oiling all light mech- 
preventing rust and 


The 8-oz. bottle is most economical for household 


New York, ll Y 
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Breakfast 


(Continued from Page 4o) 


the back door, pausing halfway to the 
garage in answer to a shout from the cook. 

“Tf Mr. Parks calls up where’ll I tell him 
you went to?” 

“He will know,” 
cantly. 

She deposited the suitcase of indispen- 
sables in the little runabout which they were 
able to afford, backed the machine out of the 
garage and so embarked on her career as 
an absconding wife. She drove to the corner 
slowly and turned to the right. When she 
reached the next corner she _ hesitated. 
Where should she go? It was essential to 
make a definite plan. So she turned to the 
right again. Presently she had circled the 
block four times, and then awoke to the fact 
that the neighbors might begin to wonder 
what was the matter with her. So she 
became a revolutionary and turned to the 
left. It was something gained. 

Two blocks farther on a young woman 
rushed to the curb and waved frantically. 

Mrs. Parks drew up. ‘‘ Why, Nora West, 
when did you get home?” she demanded. 

“Last night, and I’m tickled to see you— 
and wasn’t Nate glad to see me! He turned 
somersaults. Where are you going, because 
I’m going with you, and whatever is this 
suitcase for? Going away?” 


said Mrs. Parks signifi- 


HUS brought face to face again with 

reality Mrs. Parks was nonplused for a 
moment. Somehow she did not want to 
blurt out the dreadful truth; that would come 
out soon enough and be discussed enough, 
she k~ ew. So she evaded the issue. 

“Some washing I’m taking to the laun- 
dress,” she said. 

Three blocks farther on Mrs. 
her husband’s brother, and again the car 
drew up to the curb. Mrs. Parks did not 
mind. These delays gave her needed time to 
perfect her plans for the future. 

The three chatted, and then young West’s 
eyes encountered the suitcase. ‘Hello! 
What’s this? Going away, Jane?” 

Again brought face to face with realities 
Mrs. Parks again dodged the issue. ‘‘Oh, 
no,” she said easily. ‘Some clothes of my 
husband’s I’m taking to the cleaner.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Nora, “you said it was 
laundry.” 

“Tt isa kind of laundry,” said Mrs. Parks. 

Presently they were on their way again. 
“Where are you going?”’ demanded Nora. 

“To the bank,” said Mrs. Parks. 

“Fine, I’ll go along, and we can have lunch 
together in town and go to a matinée.”’ 

Well, thought Mrs. Parks, that would be 
something gained; so much of the new life 
she had entered upon would be consumed, so 
she started the twelve-mile drive to the city. 

In front of the bank they encoun- 
tered Dick Alder, Mr. Parks’ busi- 
ness associate. ‘‘This,’’ he 
said, “looks like an expedi- 
tion. When ladies stop at 
the bank 

“It’s a spree, 
Nora. 

“Looks like a jour- 
ney,” said Mr. Alder, his 
eyes lighting upon the 


West saw 





” said 


suitcase. ‘‘Going some 
place?” 
“Just,” said Mrs. Parks, 


somewhat flustered, ‘‘some old 
clothes of mine I’m taking to the 
Associated Charities.” Nora gasped. 

“Your husband, Mrs. Parks,”’ said Alder 
with humorous pretense of formality, “was 
looking especially well this morning. Full of 
snap and rarin’ to go. Breakfast must have 
agreed with him.” 

“He—he looked all right?” 


IGHT! If he’d been any righter we’d 
have had to put him in a straitjacket. 
Sitting on top of the world, he was.” 

Mrs. Parks compressed her lips. This was 
no less than a slap in the face, a deliberate 
affront. How dared her husband be looking 
well at such a time! How dared he be any- 
thing but careworn and downcast and 
greatly worried over the possible results of 
his brutality! 

“By the way,” said Mr. Alder, “the 
Associated Charities have moved, you know. 


‘the suitcase. 






He reached for 
“T’ll just run up and deliver 


They’re right upstairs here.” 


this for you.” 

Mrs. Parks uttered a cry of protest out of 
all proportion with the event. “No. ‘ 
No. . . I—that is—I’ve got to think it 
over. I’ m afraid I put in something by 
mistake.” 

“Why not run up to the office and look?” 
he suggested. “Save your lugging that 
thing way back home. And my partner and 
I will buy you girls a bang-up feed.” 


EAVING one’s husband was an intricate 

and difficult thing, reflected Mrs. Parks 

in a panic. Nora West was eying her 

strangely; she could feel it. ‘Jane Parks,” 

demanded that young woman, “what is in 

that suitcase? You’ve fibbed about it as if 
it contained the corpus delicti.” 

“T’ve got to get in and cash a check,” 
said Mrs. Parks desperately, and _ then 
wondered how long she could live on her 
allowance and twenty-three dollars and 
seventy-five cents of savings. And how did 
one get a job, and just what kind of piece 
would there be in the papers when her 
husband started divorce proceedings, or 
when she did? She stepped in businesslike 
manner up to the teller’s window and 
presented a counter check. 

The teller nodded pleasantly, for he was a 
neighbor, but shook his head. “Sorry, Mrs. 
Parks, but you’re overdrawn again.” 

“Again! Why, I haven’t been overdrawn 
this month before.” 

“No,” said the teller agreeably, “‘but this 
is only the fifth. Better run up and make a 
touch, just to set us right, you know. Banks 
have their little prejudices, and we tellers 
have to live up to them.” 

“But I—I don’t want to ask my husband 
for more money this month.” 

“Oh, he’s in a good humor. Saw him half 
an hour ago. The way he looked he’d give 
you his watch to pawn.” 

“Darn!” exclaimed Mrs. 
away from the window. 

It would have been difficult for the by- 
stander to say if the expletive were drawn 
from her by her state of insolvency or by the 
condition of her husband’s disposition as 
reported. She could have told, but she 
didn’t. The fact is she was outraged. He 
didn’t care. She was negligible. It made no 
difference to him that their life together was 
over; and it looked as if he were glad. Well, 
she would show him! 


Parks, 


turning 


NYHOW she had enough change in her 
purse to pay for luncheon. 

Mr. Alder renewed his invitation when she 
returned to the car, but Mrs. Parks informed 
him that this was a spree for ladies 

only. 
“Jim’ll be disappointed,” said 
Mr. Alder. 

That, if true, would be some 
satisfaction, thought Jim’s 
fugitive wife. 

Mrs. Parks was silent as 
she drove to Lorenzo’s; 
she was considering mat- 
ters financial; wondering, 
in short, when her alimony 
would begin and just how 
to start its flow. But,onthe 
other hand, she didn’t want 
alimony. She was too proud to 
accept anything from the hand of the 
man who had abused her, had compelled her 
to leave his roof, and who was happy at her 
departure. He was happy. He needn’t try 
to get out of it. She knew. They were shown 
to a table and ordered lavishly. ‘TI’ll have 
one last good meal,” Mrs. Parks said to her- 
self, “and he can’t stop that.” She tried to 
picture him as trying to stop it and being 
foiled in his cruelty. 

“Any scandal since I went away?” asked 
Nora West hungrily. ‘“ Anybody’s husband 
caught beating his wife, or any wives running 
off in search of the great, wide, free, un- 
trammeled life?” 

So that was how it would be! Tomorrow, 
when the facts became known, she, Jane 
Parks, would cease to be a human being, a 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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e LYUCHESSE de RICHELIEU 
tells how to have a Lovely Shin 













“THE woman whose life is given not 
only to Society but to concert-singing 
is compelled to be concerned about her 
looks. She must always appear with 
a complexion fresh and radiant. 

“Care of her skin, therefore, 1s an 
obligation with her, second only in 
importance to the care of her voice. 
This care, in my opinion, can best 
be obtained by the daily use of Pond’s 
Two Creams. They keep the skin ex- 
guisitely soft and lovely.” 


ya dintiaiie ; ¥ Web tutee 


AIR full of golden lights, shadowy blue 
eyes and a matchless cream-and-white 
complexion which makes everybody turn to 
look, women with envy, men with delight. A 
smile of rare sweetness and the charm of a nature 
gay, generous and sincere. 
These are the qualities that make the Duchesse 
de Richelieu a woman everybody loves to see—and 
know. And to hear, too, for she has another gift— 
a lovely voice, lyric soprano of limpid tone. 

In the exclusive social set of Baltimore—always 
famous for its “Baltimore belles’ —she spent her gay 
virlhood. But since her marriage to the head of one 
of the oldest, most famous titular houses of France, the 
Duchesse is oftenest seen in the smart circles of Paris 
and Deauville. And in New York and at Southampton, 
where she sojourns every year, her friends are forever 
exclaiming, “How extraordinarily young you look— 

carcely more than a girl.” 

So of course the Duchesse de Richelieu is sought by 
everybody who is anybody. Her home in New York, 
“The House on the River,” is often the scene of delight- 
fui gatherings of the socially elect. Among its lovely 
old furniture, books and odjets dart from France 
many of them handed straight down from the great 
Cardinal de Richelieu himself—she moves, a hostess 
full of grace and charm. 





“The woman whose life is given not only to society 
but to concert-singing,” says the Duchesse de Riche- 
lieu, “is compelled to be concerned about her looks.” 
\nd it is this seriousness with which she regards her 
art that makes her determined to keep her cream-and- 
white skin always as fresh and radiant as it is today. 

When she learned—as so many of the beautiful 
women of society have learned—of the Two Creams that 
cleanse and protect the skin, the Duchesse declared: 
“Care of the skin in my opinion can best be obtained 
by the daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 

Try for yourself, today, this method which all the 


* 


Tue DUCHESSE DE ‘RICHELIEU 


She is twice an aristocrat. Before her marriage to the 
head of one of the oldest houses in France she was a 
“ Baltimore belle” of one of the first families. She is 
not only a social leader in France and the United 
States, but is gifted with a lovely lyric soprano voice 
often heard in concert in both countries. Regarding 
the care of her skin—a blend of lilies white and roses 
delicately pink—as second only in importance to the 
care of her voice, she declares that “Pond’s Two 
Creams keep the skin exquisitely soft and lovely.” 














; es : ca) 
EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS, 
USED BY SOCIETY WOMEN TO KEEP 
THEIR COMPLEXIONS EXQUISITE 


world’s lovely women are pursuing. Buy Pond’s Cold 
and Vanishing Creams, using them daily. You 
will find for yourself that what the Duchesse de 
Richelieu says of them is true—“they keep the 
skin exquisitely soft and lovely.” 


How to Use THEem 
First, Pond’s Cold Cream for Cleansing. At 


least once a day, oftener if necessary, always 
after any exposure, smooth the cream liberal- 
ly over your face and neck. Let it stay on 
a few moments, that its pure oils may 
plumb the depths of clogged pores, bring- 
ing to the surface the day’s accumulation 
of dust, dirt, powder and excess oil. Now 
wipe off all the cream with a soft cloth. Its 
blackness shows how much you needed this 
deep-tissue cleansing. Put the cream on 
again and wipe it off once more. Just look 
at your skin now—as refreshed as rose-petals 
washed with dew! 
Next, Pond’s Vanishing Cream for a Delicate 
Finish and Protection. Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream is greaseless, intended as a soft finish to 
your skin. Smooth in just a light fluff of it, only 
as much as your skin will instantly absorb. Now 
see how soft and even the surface looks—trans- 
parently lovely. How well this cream takes your pow- 
der, too—holding it in a velvet grip long and evenly. 





And neither wind, cold nor soot can possibly get at 
your delicate skin through the firm yet invisible barrier 
of this dainty cream. So always before you go out and 
before powdering, just smooth on a little Pond’s Vanish- 


ing Cream. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


THE PRINCESSE MARIE DE BOURBON 
THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 
MRS. CONDE NAST 
LADY DIANA MANNERS 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
MRS. JULIA HOYT 
MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 
are among the women of distinguished taste and high 


position who have expressed approval of the Pond’s 
Method of caring for the skin and of Pond’s Two Creams. 


FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon at once and we will 
send you free tubes of these two famous creams and an 
attractive little folder telling you how to use them. 





131 Hudson Street, New York. 
Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold 
and Vanishing Creams. 
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Danger lurks be- 
hind bulky, blind- 


ing wooden body 


i 


Steel construction, 
with narrow steel 
body posts, gives 
Overland drivers 
50% more vision, 






posts, 
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"IL Want the Safety of an 
Alll- Steel Overland” 


I am a woman—so of course the thought 
of safety when driving a car, or before 
buying a car, occupies a big place in my 
mind. In fact, safety is one of the 
reasons why I so strongly favor Overland. 


Knowing the new Overland models, 
both closed and open, have all-steel 
bodies, I know Overland is sturdier, and 
therefore safer. For I know that steel 
will withstand shocks that would destroy 
wooden coachwork. 


The other day when I first sat in the 
driver’s seat of the new Overland Sedan, 
I noticed immediately the vastly clearer 
vision a driver has. Steel eliminates the 
bulky wooden body posts that completely 
hide another car two or three seconds 
You have no idea how much 
safer you feel—and actually are—at the 
wheel of a new all-steel Overland. 


away. 


I have sat at many wheels and looked a 
good many cars over carefully—but give 
me an Overland. In my eyes, there 
isn’t a car anywhere near it in price 
that can begin to equal Overland in the 
comforts; conveniences and satisfactions 
it offers a woman. 


I love the lustrous beauty of its finish. 
I like the ease with which I can steer it 
and park it. I like the thrill of its big 
power. I like the yielding depth and 
softness ofitscushions. | like its smooth- 
ness over bumpy roads. And being a 
woman, I naturally like its economy—for 
it certainly is remarkably easy on gas- 
oline, oil and tires. 


Yes, I am buying an Overland—and I 
know I am going to enjoy every mile 
and every minute I spend in it. As I 
said before, I have looked them all over 
—but give me an Overland. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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A MOTOR CAR UNUSUALLY EASY TO STEER AND PARK 
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Breakfast 


(Continued from Page 42) 


minor social factor, and become a topic of 
conversation. Well, better that than to con- 
tinue to endure. 

“There are never any scandals in our 
town,” she said; “we’re too stodgy.” 

“That,” said the worldly wise Nora, “is 
the soil they thrive in. But, dear, what’s 
the secret about the suitcase?” 

This was Mrs. Parks’ chance, but she 
could not quite manage it. ‘Well,’”’ she 
said, “it was a kind of a secret, but I know 
youll keep quiet. The fact is, Jim’s 
birthday is in two weeks, and 
the suitcase is full of his shirts. 
I’m getting him a dozen new 
ones for a present.” 

“So you have to get the 
old ones out of circula- 
tion: is that it? Like 
the Treasury calling in 
used currency and macer- 
ating it?” 

“No, silly, ’m_ having 
them made to order, with 
monograms. And, naturally, 
I can’t have him measured, so 
I’m taking these to the shirt- 
maker to get the fit.” 

“Of course. You’re ordering a dozen 
shirts, so, naturally, you’ve got to take at 
least a dozen shirts to get the measure from. 
Well, here’s the waiter. Um. I appreciate 
the confidence you reposed in me, darling.” 
Qf a sudden she waved her hand. ‘“ Here’s 
Jim now, just coming in the door.” 


\ 


AND then Jim’s voice behind her chair, a 

gay voice, a cheery voice—what business 
had he to be gay or cheery? “Hello, chil- 
dren!” he said. “Knew I’d find you here. 
Phe other half of the firm told me you were 
n town. When’d you get back, Nora?” He 
turned to an attendant: ‘Please set another 
place at this table,” he said, and then to his 
vife: “Gosh, you look slick this noon. Got 
lots of news for you.” 

How well he carried it off! Almost, in 
that moment, Jane admired her husband. 
After all, he was a gentleman in public, 
and she must not permit herself to fall be- 
hind him. 

“We'll go on a bust this afternoon,” he 
said. ‘Tickled to death you came in, be- 
cause I was going to celebrate tomorrow 
anyhow. I knocked ’em for a row of ten- 
dollar bills this morning; no fortune, you 
know, but a nice piece of change. You know 
that Amalgamated Clothespin I took a flyer 
in? Well, she climbed the ladder. Ten points 
in a week, and this morning opened up 
another point. But I met Bill Jackers on 
the way to the station this morning, and he 
handed me a tip to fold my tents and steal 
away. Uh-huh. So I telephoned an order to 
sell, and outed myself.’ He threw back his 
head and laughed boyishly. ‘‘And_ she’s 
been dropping like lead ever since. But I 
nicked ’em for eleven hundred bones.” 

He got the tip on the way to the station! 
After what had happened he could talk 
about such things as stocks! He could think 
ol making money! It was unendurable. As 
i matter of fact, he should have missed his 
train and wandered about the country until 
far into the night, quite beside himself with 
misery. 

“Guess the first thing I did?” he demanded. 


ANE compressed her lips. ‘I’m sure I 

have no idea,” she said coldly, but he did 
not notice. 

“Got you a present. Yes, sir. Didn’t 
know what to do at first, and then it popped 
into my head—like a flash of genius.” He 
grinned proudly. ‘Racked my brain to 
think of something that would tickle you 
pink, and couldn’t, and then I remembered.” 

“ Remembered—w-what?”’ she asked. 

“Something I never noticed till this 
morning—that you were strong for a phono- 
graph. Don’t know how come I never 
tumbled before.’ He turned to Nora. “Why, 
this morning she was shooting one off before 
breakfast. And so, says I to myself, I’ll get 
her a bang-up music box, and over I hiked 
and laid myself out for one of the kind that 
looks like a hand-tooled trunk on stilts. 
You know ’em. And a market basket full of 
records.” 






Mrs. Parks caught her breath. Phono- 
graph! Fond of a phonograph when, this 
morning, she had played it on the theory 
that to awake her husband to soft strains of 
music might ameliorate his morning temper! 
And all he understood was that she was 
fond of phonograph music. 

“Tt was nice of you to remember this 
morning,” she said ironically. 

““Wasn’t it?” he agreed boyishly. 

And then she knew. She perceived the 
truth. Her husband was not acting a 

part, was not being a gentleman 
in public at all. He had—the 
long and short of it was that 
he had wholly, totally, com- 
pletely forgotten that 
there had been any quar- 

rel at breakfast! Prob- 
ably he had forgotten it 
before he got to the sta- 
tion. She blinked rapidly. 

And what was she to do 

about it? How break the 
news to his unconsciousness 

that she had left him forever? 

Nora laughed. ‘‘Say,” she said, 

“what do you folks run—a continu- 

ous honeymoon? My husband and I have 

debated you. Don’t you ever scratch each 
other’s eyes out?” 

Mrs. Parks regarded her husband with 
level scrutiny. Surely now he must remem- 
ber, his eye would waver, he would flush 
guiltily. But no. He continued to grin. 
“Jane and I? Ho! Not us; eh, honey? 
Honest, in all the years we’ve been married, 
I don’t believe we’ve had a really serious 
difference. Never a row you could call a 
row. Can you remember one, Jane?” 


HE gulped. It was the truth he was 
' telling; she saw that. He believed what 
he said. Heactually believedit. But before 
she was required to commit herself he was 
off on another subject gayly. 

‘““Where’s your lesser half?”’ he demanded 
of Nora. ‘“‘Can’t we enlist him? Make it a 
regular gang fight.” 

‘“Let’s run over to his office and try,” said 
Nora. 

“Fine; we three can jam into Jane’s 
limousine; let’s hustle, so we can make a 
matinée.”’ 

Now, surely he would know. When they 
got in the little car he would see her suitcase, 
and that would tell him all. She made 
ready grimly for the dénouement. 

He helped Jane in, handed Nora in after 
her, and squeezed in himself, stumbling over 
the suitcase, and then sitting with one foot 
on top of it because there was no other place. 
But he did not remark it. Apparently it 
had become invisible. Jane started the car 
with a vicious jerk. 

“ And then we’ll throw a dinner and go to 
a dance den tonight,” said Jim. ‘Oh, this is 
going to be a night to date time from. Hey, 
not over the street cars, around them, 
honey.” 

And then, finally, by some tremendous 
upsurging of his powers of observation, he 
noticed the suitcase. ‘Hello! What you 
got the family trunk for, Nora?” 

He thought it was Nora’s baggage. 

“?Tain’t mine,” said Nora. 

“Yours?” he asked of his wife. “ What’s 
the bounding idea?” 


T HAD come, the moment was here, and 

she must face it. It was the parting of 
the ways. Now he was to know; his sins 
had found him out. 

“T had to bring it in,” she said. “It’s not 
really mine, you know. I borrowed it from— 
ah—from a friend, and promised to return it.”’ 

Nora West’s breath caught in her throat; 
but this, the weakest, most barefaced of 
Jane’s inventions, never caused a ripple of 
doubt or question in her husband’s mind. It 
is doubtful-if he heard it, for he was looking 
at a shop window just ahead. 

“Slow up a bit,” he said with some 
excitement, “and take a look in that win- 
dow. There’s one just like it on exhibition.” 

“Like what?” Jane demanded. 

“Why, the phonograph you’ve been pes- 
tering me for these months past.” 

And she knew he actually believed that toc. 
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~the most popular cereal 
food with thousands of 


families 
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-. Cooks in 3 to § minutes. 


2. The pick of America’s Wheat—contains 
25% Natural Bran, with essential Vita- 
mines and Mineral Salts. 

3. <A new and delicious Flavor brought out 
by pre-cooking. 
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N September 15th, the grocers of the United States 

put the New Pettijohn’s on sale. People bought 
it—tasted it—liked it—told their friends about this 
New Hot Whole Wheat Cereal. And week after week 
they are coming back for more. 


Men like the New Pettijohn’s because —it makes a gen- 
erous, grateful hot breakfast, delicate in taste, but rich 
in flavor, a good start to a useful, happy day. 


Children like the New Pettijohn’s because—the flavor 
of the New Pettijohn’s is mellow and rich. It comes to 
the table fresh, hot and appetizing. Nobody has to 
force bran on them nowadays. The New Pettijohn’s 
contains 25% of Natural Bran. 


Mother likes the New Pettijohn’s because—she enjoys 
the taste of it, and so do the men and the children. It 
is good forthem. It isconvenient for her —cooked through 
aw and through in 3 to 5 minutes. 

\ | The Food Expert approves the New Pettijohn’s 
\ +  because—it isa hot Whole Wheat Cereal. It con- 
~ tains Natural Bran, Mineral Salts and Vita- 
mines. It is one of the most nourishing and ap- 
petizing foods you can put on your table. 









The Grocer approves the New Pettijohn’s be- 
cause—he knows that a good hot Whole Wheat 
Cereal, convenient to serve—will be wel- 
comed by his customers. It doesn’t sur- 
prise him at all to see customers come 
back week after week for more of the New 


Pn TRY IT—TASTE IT— 
‘ha TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s—a Generous Package 


The Quaker Oats Gmpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


















































Bad teeth and malnutrition 
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Don’t wait to counteract tooth trouble 


Prevent It! 


COLGATE’s removes causes of tooth decay 
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“GOOD TEETH—GOOD HEALTH” 
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~ By MAUD TOUSEY FANGEL 





HE time to fight unhealthy teeth is before disease sets in—not after. 
Give yourself and your family a chance to escape disease by the 
most effective and inexpensive method in the world—prevention. 


Preventive science is the new development in dentistry. Its aim is to 
keep teeth healthy—and teeth can be kept healthy only when they are 
kept clean. Healthy teeth are as necessary to beauty as pretty eyes and 
a lovely complexion. 


Causes of tooth decay must be removed—safely. Soap and chalk, sci- 
entists say, are the best agents yet discovered for cleaning teeth safely 
—and these are ingredients of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


“Washes”, Polishes and Protects 


Colgate’s does not scrape teeth clean. It washes them gently and 
thoroughly. Washing action results from the mild vegetable oil soap. 
The chalk removes clinging particles of food and the soap washes 
them away. The mouth is left in its normal condition — refreshed 
and clean. 


There is no grit in Colgate’s, for grit scratches tooth enamel and thus 
invites decay instead of fighting it. Colgate’s contains no dangerous 
ingredients. Its function is to cleanse and protect. 


The Safe Course 


See your dentist at least twice a year and use Colgate’s regularly. It is 
priced as sensibly as it is made — 25c for the large tube. 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806 


TEETH tHe RIGHT 
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Florient—Sparkling, 





vivacious, sophisti- 
cated. For the woman 
of many moods, whose 
grace and charm de- 
mand a brilliant back- 
ground. At all good 
stores, $1.00 to $10.00 
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Midwinter Fashions Especially Suited to the ° 


sya YOU'VE never hap- 

“ee! pened to see a celebrity 
arrive in New York on one 
of the big ocean liners, 

Raa) you've often read about it. You 
know, then, how the celebrity is scarcely 
permitted to set foot on the pier before 
dozens of photographs are taken and yards 
of questions asked. 

So it is with the lovely French dresses 
above. They had hardly time to rustle dis- 
dainfully their silken folds, after the con- 
taminating touch of the customs officer, be- 
fore they were snatched up by eager hands, 
rushed off to exclusive shops and gloated 
over. Mute, they yet contrive to 
answer the questions that are rife, 
and the business woman may find 
here whatever she wants to know 
about midwinter fashions. 

Here are general-wear dresses 
that are eminently suitable for 
work or play; slightly more elabo- 
rate afternoon dresses that are 
still inconspicuous enough to be 
worn to the office on “‘occasions,”’ 
and some really ‘‘dressed-up”’ 
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Business Woman 


ones that will grace any daytime or informal 
evening party. And to complete the picture 
there is one décolleté evening frock. 
Almost as prevalent as the shortness of 
the skirt is its broken line. If this does not 
take the form of a tunic, it is indicated by 
flounces or plaits or button trimming placed 


where it will be very evident. There is, too, 


a great deal of center-front emphasis by 
means of panels or buttons or girdle fasten- 
ings. Yokes are to be found on many of the 
dresses and coats. If not a defi- 
nite shoulder yoke connecting the 
back and front sections, then one 
that is deep and rounded in front, 
more on the order of a vestee. 

At extreme left above is a Callot 
frock for afternoon or informal eve- 
ning wear that combines many in- 
teresting features. There is the 
tunic of black kasha, the center 
front embroidery in shades of red 
and gold, the use of box plaits on 


the tunic, and the rounded yoke of 
cranberry-red crépe de chine which 
matches the underskirt and under- 
sleeves. A back view is below. 

Chanel’s evening gown, second from left, 
has a charming simplicity about it that is 
youthful and at the same time dignified. 
It is a straight chemise of softest black 
chiffon velvet, made, as any kind of velvet 
always should be, with the nap running 
up. The skirt is covered entirely with four 
circular frills of the velvet, cut in scalloped 
outline. The décolletage is lower in the back 
than in the front—where it is bateau—and 
a black velvet scarf is attached at left shoul- 
der with a white chrysanthemum. 

From the same designer comes the ex- 
quisite coat in the center. It is of brown 
chiffon velvet, shirred in solid rows to knee 
length, from which it hangs free in flounce 
effect. Underneath the velvet is a second 
and longer rabbit-edged coat of beige satin, 
which is attached to the velvet at neck, 
side-front, shoulder and underarm seams, 
the front forming a gilet when the velvet 


(Continued on Page 54) 





















cheaper 


Brillo cleans not only aluminum ware, but 
agate ware, crockery, glass-ware, and 
wooden-ware. 

No rags—no powder—no acid—no brushes. 
And Brillo protects your hands. 


BRILLO Guarantee 
We will give absolutely free a new aluminum utensil for 
any old one Brillo fails to clean. No utensil has ever 
been found which Brillo failed to clean. 
Brillo is sold at leading department, hardware, grocery 
stores, and at 10 & 25c stores everywhere. 








ONE MONTH’S BRILLO FOR 10c 
Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


10c enclosed. Send generous introductory package 
of Brillo. L.H.J. 1-25. 


Name a a 
Address 


Dealer 
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These Biarritz (slothes Forecast for South and Summer 


so Biarritz forecasts what Palm Beach 
willadopt. Very boyish, indeed, seem the 
sports clothes, and this effect is further height- 
ened by the popular close, straight-backed bob. 
The white crépe de chine above at left em- 
phasizes plaiting in its apron tunic, with scal- 
loped heading, and its collar, flaring cuffs and 


\ DEAUVILLE sets the pace for fall modes, 


jabot touched with black. The jabot is caught 
scarflike through a slash at neck and then held 
under a white suéde belt, studded in black. 
Next to it, one of the smart, popular jumper 
dresses adopts the front box plait on skirt and 
the very low beltline. It is of beige wool Jersey 
with irregular streakings of red, orange, blue and 
bottle green—the latter color seen again in the 


grosgrain ribbon trimming. The hat is from 
Caroline Reboux—a black felt, unbound on edge, 
with steel buckle and grosgrain ribbon. _ 

Of pink silk pongee or shantung silk, with a 
rounded vest effect of hemstitched white or- 
gandie over the silk, is the center frock. A tiny 
organdie tie is pulled through slits in the straight 
collar, and the buttons are of white bone. 
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Second from right on page 48, a leaf-green 
flannel of Rodier inspiration has plaited side 
pieces, with a low belt slipped over them to keep 
a flat line at hips. The front and back are alike. 
White linen, crépe de chine or flannel is first 
choice for Poiret’s dress at extreme right of page 
48, with black four-in-hand tie. 

Over a beige silk crépe dress the charming 
light beige georgette tunic at left above is worn. 
Vertical picoted ruchings of brown georgette are 
used for the deep, foamy-looking band at bot- 
tom of tunic, the little sleeves and the center 
front panel. There are tiny clusters of tucks 


about the neck, which is finished with two geor- 
gette cords, one of beige and oneof brown. Beige 
pearl beads and a beige Panama hat with dark 
brown velvet ribbon complete the costume. 
Another tunic dress is of white chiffon over a 
slip of pale pink chiffon, with a deeper pink hem. 
The scarf of shaded pink is attached at center 
front. One of the new dented, peaked crowns, 
with a small bow at tip, is of pink felt. Agnés 
and Reboux both feature this Tyrolean hat. 
Third from left, a dress of the jumper type is 
of white faille with flame-colored facing at the 
neck. Lanvin’s white felt hat has a straw starfish. 


Printed chiffon in white, beige, gray and black 
with bands of black taffeta is the material selected 
for the tunic frock third from right. The notched 
collar is a seeming contradiction on such a filmy 
frock, but this tailored note is featured on many 
chiffon and flowered silk dresses this season. 
The hat is black straw. 

Leopard skin is particularly stunning on a 
white kasha coat, worn over a green and white 
tub silk. At right, a jacket of summer ermine 
is bordered with matching georgette. The geor- 
gette frock, felt hat and lizard skin shoes are 
the same cool and becoming shade. 








Your Bern 
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Leonatd 
CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 





Mrs. Dimorier 
makes a unique 
refrigerator test 


“My Leonard Refrigerator is the 
best piece of furniture in my din- 
ing room. I removed the shelves 
and put a string of bananas in— 
and believe me, they kept; didn’t 
even ripen. I can make salad 
dressing and keep it for more 
than a week.” 

Thus Mrs. Harry H. Dimorier, 
Windsor, N. Y., shows how the 
Leonard wins the good-will of 
women. This master product 
saves food, eliminates waste, 
helps drive drudgery out. 


Polar Felt Insulation 


Is one of many features that have 
made the Leonard supreme. It 
confines immovable air in tiny 
cells; it is odorless, clean. The 
ten walls of the Leonard Clean- 
able mean cold retained, heat 
repelled. 


The Leonard Cleanable food 
chamber is one-piece, round-cor- 
nered, triple porcelain, white or 
gray, on Armco. Porcelain 
extends clear around the door 
frame. Feel for it. See the new 
self-closing lock, the new pat- 
ented copper drain pipe and 
trap. Furnished with outside 
icing doors and water cooler if 


desired. 


There’s a Leonard size and style to suit 
every purse. See the nearest Leonard 
dealer. If you cannot find him write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Send for Actual Sample of Porcelain 


Mr.Leonard’s booklet, 
“Selection and Care 
of Refrigerators,” and 
catalog of 77stylesand 
sizes will also be sent. 
Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company 
101 Clyde Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Be sure the refrigerator you 
buy is made in Grand Rapids 
—the fine furniture center of C. H. LEONARD, 
the world. : 
pioneer of home re- 
Mrs. C. H. Leonard’s | frigeration, who has 
Cook Book, 250 pages been responsible for 


of tested recipes—$1. many modern refrig- 
erator improvements 
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Lanvin 


In colors for winter, 
all the shades of brown 
are being used from 
rosewood to nut brown; 
much red, with cran- 
berry the latest version, 
and some greens. 
Black trimmed in 
white seems to have 
become a staple, and 
wisely, for it is smart 
and practical. 


Philippe et Gaston |; 
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Chanel 


pre-Lenten gayeties if she is at home, and for her Easter 

vacation if she is away at school. Paris sends her the sug- 
gestions above for practical and smart-looking clothes for sports 
and daytime wear. Although created for her especially, some of 
the apparel is equally appropriate for the business woman and 
the home maker. 

The smart knicker suit on the left may be worn by any athletic- 
ally inclined woman, who will find it as practical as it is attrac- 
tive. Made from one of the lovely Rodier wool plaids in brown and tan, it has 
knickers, belt, and matching hat of pebbly brown. The little buckle is silver 
and the walking stick—a natural-crotched one carefully finished—undeni- 
ably suggests Hermes. 

“Lanvin” stands for many smart things this year, and among them is 
the separate coat sketched at left above, of rose-red leather lined with beige 
kasha. Edges of coat are finished with black and silver braid, and the 
leather pocket is embroidered in those colors. The high black turban is felt 
or velvet. Cuffs, collar and tie of the cranberry kasha dress beside. the 
coat are black velvet. The girl seated at extreme right displays the back 
of this dress with its clever collar and panel made in one. Beige kasha and 
braid may be combined with black kasha. 

The other seated figure wears a youthful two-piece frock, typical of 
Chanel. It is made of navy blue wool jersey with lighter bluish-slate gros- 
grain ribbon as its only trimming note. Besides edging the collar and running 
down center front of the blouse section to low waistline, the ribbon forms 
a small tie and belt. 

The short skirt, narrower than ever, as is evident, continues in popularity. 
In America we wear them from twelve to fourteen inches from the ground, 
but when we go to Paris we are quick to adopt the length favored there— 
a generous fourteen to sixteen inches from the ground. However, if you are 
not of the slim, sweet-sixteen type, discretion rather than daring should be 
your choice, for the large woman with a too-short skirt is not attractive. 


sk young girl must replenish her wardrobe with a view to 
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BODY 
by 


FISHER 


Fisher’s pre-eminence in body-building is manifold. It embraces 
art in style-design as well as soundness and inventiveness in structure- 
design. It includes every nice variation of finish and trim. In every 
price division, there attaches to the emblem Body by Fisher a prestige 
which in and of itself is an added gratification to the car-owner. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 





SOFT FOODS 


cause tender 





tender gums bring 
trouble to teeth 


OUGH, COARSE FOOD once 

gave to the gums a healthy 
stimulation, but modern food, soft 
and creamy, gives little or no exer- 
cise, and gums today are growing 
soft and flabby. 


They are unable to cushion and 
nourish the teeth correctly, and in 
consequence teeth today are less 
healthy—more subject to decay, to 
disease and to infections. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 
Ask any dentist. He will tell you 
how tooth troubles due to soft gums 
are on the increase. Probably he 
will also tell you that Ipana is the 
great enemy of the “pink tooth- 
brush” and how he prescribes its use 
to keep the gums healthy and firm. 


In stubborn cases of soft and spongy gums, 
he may also advise a gum massage with 
Ipana after the ordinary cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. For Ipana Tooth Paste, be- 
cause of the presence of ziratol, has a decided 
tendency to strengthen soft gums and to 
keep them firm and healthy. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums have a tendency to be soft or 
tender to the brush, go to the drug store to- 
day and buy your first tube of Ipana. Before 
you have finished using it you cannot fail 
to note the improvement. And you will be 
delighted with its fine, grit-free consistency, 
its delicious flavor and its clean taste. 


aan 


A trial tube, enough to last 
you for ten days, will be 

sent gladly if you will 
forward coupon below. 











Bristol- 
Myers Co. 


S-1 Rector St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tu 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


without charge or obligation 
on my part. 


TIN stones | sv eods, acca baxteaksasy 
PEI isi Re ripe Baca cchoanidcnusotebaiiekiasaa Pekomaed 
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C for Dressy Wear From 16 to 22 





























Molyneux 


Lines are still straight, ex- 
cept for evening, when dra- 
pery is introduced sometimes 
and the bouffant is favored 
by the younger folks. Skirts 
arefrom ten tofourteen inches 


from the floor. For general 


and street wear the ensemble 
suit reigns supreme, whether 
it is a dress and matching 
coat, or three pieces includ- 
ing a tunic blouse. Even fur 
coats intrude themselves into 
ensembles by having a cloth 
or metal lining that matches 
the dress over which they are 
worn, Velvet and kasha are 
topnotch winter fabrics for 
daytime functions. 






























Molyneux Molyneux Molyneux 


T WAS Molyneux who launched the black velvet en- 

semble suit above. The separate blouse, and the top 

coat third from left, are trimmed with ermine—or white 
rabbit—and gold cord, and the small hat, with its pointed 
brim, has a crown of metallic embroidery. 

Less formal, but just as effective, is the other ensemble 
with its straight one-piece dress, second from left, and plain 
topcoat at the extreme right. The dress is of red kasha 
embroidered with black and white wool and fringed with 
one row of red wool below a row of black. Red kasha lines 
the black kasha coat throughout, giving it warmth and 
appearing as collar lining and on outside of cuffs. Its single 
row of wool fringe is red and’ the snug turban is red kasha. 
Another effective color combination for this costume is 
granite gray and shutter green, the coat being in the darker 
shade always. By substituting a conventional motif for 
the youthful rabbit “couchant,” the business woman has 
an ideal suit in this design. Agnés’ new turban of shiny 
double-faced plush, with simulated brim and cocarde made 
dull side out, is smart with almost any daytime costume. 

Lanvin’s adorable bouffant dance costume on the 
left is the delight of every young girl’s heart—and 
why not? The pink taffeta foundation shimmers in 
competition with the silver band at throat and the 
embroidered bouquet, which is in silver and chenille 
with pink, blue and pearl beads. The skirt is én- 
tirely covered from low circled waistline with ruffles 
of delicate pink tulle, and a huge bow of king’s blue, 
which is featured by Lanvin, sets off the dream frock. 
The slippers are brocaded in silver, pink and blue. 
Daytime footgear is simpler than ever, thé pump 
with Spanish or French heel leading in popularity. 
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Chhe Curtis Institute of Tusic 


ENDOWED BY MARY LOUISE CURTIS BOK 


A National Institution Offering a Thorough Musical Education 
by the Foremost Artists of Distinguished Accomplishment 








A STATEMENT 


It is my aim that earnest students shall acquire a thor- 
ough musical education, not learning only to sing or 
play but also the history of music, the laws of its mak- 
ing, languages, ear-training and music appreciation. 

They shall learn to think and to express their thoughts 
against a background of quiet culture with the stimulus 


BY MRS. BOK: 


of personal contact with artist-teachers who represent 


the highest and finest in their art. 


The aim is for quality of work rather than quick 


showy results. 


teary Sains lise, l3ox 








dents in her instruction wor 


Carrying out the spirit and standards set by the founder, The Curtis Institute of Music 
has the pleasure to announce the engagement of 





Madame Marcella Sembrich 


as Instructor of Pupils 
in its Department for the Voice 


Madame Sembrichwill acon beginners as well as advanced stu- 
i i . Madame Sembrich will accept so- 
prano voices while Madame Cahier will accept contralto voices. 


Associated with Madame Sembrich will be the following instructors: 


MADAME CHARLES CAHIER 
PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH 








A Faculty of over 
40 authoritative 
Instructors is in 
charge of the 
Preparatory and 
Conservatory 
Departments. 


The entire field 
of music is cov- 
ered in separate 
departments 
offering over 20 
courses of music 
and languages. 














HORATIO CONNELL 


MRS. WOOD STEWART DAVID SAPERTON 





Ma) 


Madame resis Cahier 


as Instructor of Pupils 


in its Department for the Voice 


While Madame Sembrich will train The Curtis 
Institute’s students having soprano voices, Madame 
Cahier, with herrich background of European operatic 
experiences, and as a pupil of Jean De Reszke, will 
train contralto voices. 

Madame Cahier, as in the case of Madame Sembrich, 
will continue her instruction work during the entire 
winter and early Spring months. 


Mr. Josef Hofmann 
as Instructor of Pupils 
in its Department of the Piano 


Beginning January 1, 1925,Mr. Hofmann will devote his 
entire time during thelater wintermonthsandearly spring 
months to his instruction work at The Curtis Institute. 
Associated with Mr. Hofmann will be the following instructors: 
BERTHE BERT GEORGE F.BOYLE AUSTIN CONRADI 
ISABELLA VENGEROVA 





Mr. Carl Flesch 


as Instructor of Pupils 
in its Department of the Violin 


Mr. Flesch’s repute as a teacher of distinction has 
spread so quickly that several pupils have come from 
Europe this season to study with him at The Curtis 
Institute, where he begins his instruction this month. 
Associated with Mr. Flesch will be the following instructors: 


FRANK GITTELSON SACHA JACOBINOFF 
MICHAEL PRESS EMANUEL ZETLIN 


Mr. Leopold Stokowski 


as Instructor and Conductor 
in its Orchestral Department 


Mr. Stokowski will train and conduct the Junior and Senior 
Orchestras of The Curtis Institute, as well as prepare stu- 
dents for his own great Philadelphia Orchestra when they 
are fitted for a place in that organization. 
Associated with Mr. Stokowski will be 
MR. MICHAEL PRESS 








Although The 
Curtis Institute of 
Music offers a 
distinguished fac- 
ulty of instruc- 
tors, its tuition 
fees are moder- 
ate, since the 
Institute is free 
from commercial 
considerations, 


One free scholar- 
ship is granted in 
each department. 





A descriptive catalog of the Institute may be had by addressing THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
JOHN GROLLE Director 


Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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there was a time 
when it 
hours to prepare. 


dotoday. Yougo 


to taste the delicious bouillon they make. 
see for yourself what a wonderful flavoring agent they are 
in dozens of different dishes. I want to send you a sample 
package. 
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Bouillon~ 
more tempting than 
ever and no trouble 


at all to fix 


Even those who can’t cook 
can now make it 


By Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 


could be pre- 
red as quickly 
bouillon, how 
sy cooking 
be! Yet 


took 


that 
you 


yntrast 
th what 





the kitchen 


cabinet and get a SteERO bouillon cube. 


ou unwrap it, drop it into a cup. You 


pour on boiling water and your bouillon is 
ready for you. Do you know anything else 


ually delicious that can be made with 
ual speed? 

There is usually a slight element of risk 
preparing food. How often have you 
lowed the recipe ever so carefully and 
en disappointed by the result! But 
uillon—delicious, tempting—can be made 
thout the slightest risk. Just drop a 
EERO bouillon cube into a cup and pour 


boiling water on it. Not a chance for any- 
thing to go wrong. 


Does bouillon made with STEERO 


bouillon cubes taste good? The piquancy 


its flavor, I believe, is what makes it 
popular. This flavor is a wonderful 


blend of just the right kind of beef, fresh 
vegetables, fat, and spices, prepared ac- 


rding to the formula of expert chefs. 
Many different dishes are made more 


delicious by means of SreERO bouillon.cubes. 
This new way of flavoring, chosen by famous 
chefs, is now being adopted everywhere. Use 
these cubes in the preparation of gravies and 
sauces, vegetables, soups, macaroni and spa- 
ghetti, eggs and omelets, fish and other sea- 
food, salad and salad dressings, poultry and 
fish dressings, meats and left-overs, souffles, 
jellies and game. 


free—Stano bouillon cubes. I want you to try 


STEERO bouillon and flavoring cubes. I want you 


I want you to 


Mail me the coupon and I will personally see 
t you get the free sample. If you wish the 64-page 


STEERO Cook Book, send ten cents with the coupon. 
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Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 
American Kitchen Products Co., 
Dept. D-17, 281 Water St., New York City 


O Send me the free sample package of STEERO } 
bouillon and flavoring cubes. 


0 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10c). 








Midwinter Fashions Especially Suited to the Business Woman 


is opened. From Agnés is the brown velvet 
hat with brim that turns up sharply in the 
back. Through this brim extend the ends of 
two ostrich feathers which curl around the 
sides toward the front. 

Renée’s “best” afternoon frock, on page 
47, has a sleeveless brown velvet founda- 
tion slip, over which a plaited beige georgette 
tunic is worn. Three bands of crépe and 
velvet ribbon fasten the tunic at center 
front, and the collar, cuffs and ruffled band 
at hem are of the brown velvet. A back 
view of this dress is in the small thumb-nail 
sketch at bottom of same page. 

Another “best” afternoon dress, next to 
it, is Callot’s navy-blue kasha. A wide panel 
of rose velvet, beaded in contrasting colors, 
extends from neck to hem in front, while the 
back falls in unbroken lines, perfectly plain. 
A narrower band of the rose velvet trims 
the loose, flaring sleeves. 

The slim young creature at lower left of 
this page wears charmingly a bois de rose 
frock from Worth’s. One glimpses tunic in- 
spiration in the straight upper dress of benga- 
line, which is slashed at center front and at 


(Continued from Page 47) 


sides, as shown in small sketch 
at right. Tortoise-shell buttons 
trim sleeves and hold the over- 
dress together over a finely 
plaited slip of the same material. 
The scarf collar which is at- 
tached in back may be of benga- 
line or of matching satin. This 
is an admirable frock for the 
business woman, because it slips 
unobtrusively into the office 
background when a social engagement in 
late afternoon demands a dressier frock. 

Louiseboulanger’s smart costume has a 
skirt of black satin and boyish overblouse of 
green crépe de chine, with frills at the hips 
and a wide belt of suede. The feminine ver- 
sion of a cowboy hat is Caroline Reboux’s 
tan felt with twisted leather thongs. 

A coat dress from Patou is of beige and 
brown checked flannel, and the buttons, 
which are decidedly more than merely use- 
ful, are of brilliant red leather. Collar and 
cuffs, too, are of red leather, and inverted 
plaits are to be found at center front, each 
side and down the back, as shown in 





thumb-nail sketch, second from 
left. Agnés contributes a red 
felt hat that has the new pointed 
crown, and she places a wee 
little tailored bow of felt at 
the very peak. 

An excellent coat for the 
woman of generous proportions 
is Louiseboulanger’s pepper and 
salt cloth, second from right, 
with a scarf collar of white rab- 
bit. A shallow yoke in back gathers in the 
fullness and the armholes are round at top 
and square at the underarms. The ex- 
quisite lining is a soft creamy wool rug 
with border design of black stars, bars and 
quaintly curved lines. A black velvet hat 
from Rose Descat uses black felt, to line 
the brim. 

Premet’s beltless sac dress at extreme right 
is of rust-brown kasha lavishly trimmed 
with black silk braid. The waistcoat effect 
is enhanced by black bone buttons, which 
also fasten the slits at lower edge of skirt. A 
lap-over plait is at sides of back, as sketched 
at the extreme right of thumb-nail. 
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“outstanding year. It will mean new energy, new optimism, a 
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‘i want to be well-~By well’ T mean 
NW, well. Lom not satisfied merely tobe ‘not sick‘ believe 
VAN that being completely well is the condition most fundamental 
9) to happiness and success~--L realize that Lcannot get some- 
ud thing for nothing.“Lrealize that to achieve buoyant health, 
my life in accordance with certain natural 
laws~-But'Lam convineed that nothing 








Tmust regulate 








This is the personal platform of those who would make 1925 an 


firmer grip on life for every one who adopts it and practices it. And 
it is not a difficult program. It is really the easiest in the world to 
follow, because it creates a condition of body and mind which makes 
the solution of all life’s problems less difficult. 

Health is natural. Sickness is man-made. In the midst of all our 
achievements—our boasted capturing of the forces of nature—we 
would do well to remember with shame that we have so largely 
disregarded the laws of nature as they apply to our own bodies. 

We neglect exercise. We try to see how little sleep will suffice 
us. We deny ourselves fresh air. We eat too much, and eat the 
wrong things. And worst of all, we unthinkingly load our systems 
with artificial stimulants—with drug stimulants—which con, 
tribute nothing of real value to our well-being, but which slowly 
and surely rob the body of its reserve of vigor and strength. 

Perhaps the most widespread offender among these artificial 
stimulants is caffein. It has absolutely no food value. It seems to 
give new energy, but actually it whips and goads the tired 


a a 


g YOU ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO A NEW YEAR, with new oppor: 





tunities—and, we hope,a new record of physical fitness. Asoneeasystepinthe right 
direction, we want you to try Postum for thirty days. We will give you, free, 
your first week's supply. And we will have Carrie Blanchard, nationally famous 
food demonstrator, send you her own directions for preparing Postum in the 
most delicious way. This is only a step—but it is a part of the most important 
New Year's resolution you can make! Accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer, now! 


© 1924 P.C. Co. 


Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the ¢ 
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during this coming year T shall as foras possible live thenatural 
life which makes for health 
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nerves to action when they really need rest and nourishment. 

How many men and women are on their feet, trying to meet the 
demands of life, half sick? The United States Life Tables for 1920 
show that the American people, as a whole, pass the period of full 
health and vigor at the age of 31. 

For the last 26 years, the Postum Cereal Company has been 
seeking to. correct this condition by preaching right living. This is 
not a ign to sell merely a product. It is a campaign to sell 
health! Postum is not a cureall. Of course, it is not a substitute 
for exercise, fresh air, o sleep. It is simply a delicious drink, made 
of roasted whole wheat and bran, intended to take its place on the 
tables of those who wish to be wholly well. By drinking Postum, 
and leaving off caffein, millions of people have eliminated one of the 
causes of nervousness, headaches, indigestion and sleeplessness. They 
have taken one big step toward enriching their lives with health. 

Postum has the rich, full-bodied flavor of whole wheat and bran. It 
is an appetizing, warming, economical drink which builds up 
rather tears down. This is why Postum is the favorite drin 
in 2,000,000 American homes! Read the special offer below! 


Carrie Blanchard's Offer! 
“I want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want to start you out on your test 
by giving you e week's supply, and my own directions for making it. 

“Will you send me yout name and address? Tell me which kind you prefer 
— Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I'll see that you get the 
first week's supply and my personal directions right away “ 


POSTUM CEREAL CO,, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. LH. J. 1-26 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, the first week's supply of 
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Name 
Street 
In Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Led., 45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Warning! 


Remember that there is 


only one “Congoleum ”’ and 
it is identified by the Gold 
Seal pasted on every pat- 
tern. If you want “Con- 
goleum”’ ask for it by name 
and look for the Gold Seal. 


Pattern 
On the floor is shown No. 556 
Pattern No. 534. In the 
6 x 9-foot size, it costs 


only $9.00. 


For the Children— 


a sanitary playground 


Pattern 
No. 518 


You never saw a child that didn’t love to sanitary qualities, durability and guaranteed * 
play on the floor. But you’ve seen lots of  satisfaction—then add economy. For these 
floors covered with rugs that were “too good” _ rugs come at amazingly low prices. 

—or too dusty—for the children to play on! 
To be sure, those rugs weren’t Congoleum! 


Note These Very Low Prices 
a x : - Poe) Ssttses | No. 386, 1%x3 ft. $ .60 
° s x t. 2 illustrated, is made 
Easily Cleaned—Flat-Lying 9 x9 ft. 13.50 ™ all sizes. The ner 3 x35 ft. 1.40 
9 x 10% ft. 15.75 patterns are made s x 4% ft. 1.95 


in the five large sizes 


You can see for yourself how pretty thisrug 9 x12 ft. 18.00 only. 3 x6 ft. 2.50 
is. What you can't see ace still more impor- Or "8 * Fpsieht sates, neicgs tn the Routh and reet of the 


tant points. A Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rug saves 


time and work. ‘The lightest of moppings Beautify Your Home with Gold-Seal Congoleum 


k of | h Rugs,” a very interesting illustrated folder, shows 
removes every speck of dust and leaves the all the beautiful Congoleum patterns in their 


smooth, waterproof surface fresh and spotless. actual rich colors. Our nearest office will gladly 
Chen, too, it is seamless and lies perfectly send you a free copy upon request. 
flat without tacks, cement or any fastening. 





CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


Count up all the advantages of Gold-Seal INCORPORATED 
. : Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
C ongoleu m Rugs— charming patterns for Kansas ate | . ~ cao Atlanta nig _New Orleans 
. i sondon aris 16 Ge janeiro 
every room 1n the house, labor-saving and In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited.............. Montreal 


Gold Seal praca 
ONGOLEUM —— 
_-Art-RuGs 
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The world 
C failored (vlothes That Simplify Dressmakin forgives hi 
t Sumplify [G orgives him 
now, but— 
Wool fabrics so soft that they vie with silk From twelve to fourteen inches from the ground is 
will be much in evidence this spring—kasha, Tunic frock the accepted skirt length for dresses and suits, and 
twill, flannel, wool with an Ottoman rib, of flannel waist-lines—when they exist—are lower than ever. 
and suédelike materials woven with cashmere trimmed 
| yarn being most favored. with plain 
flannel of 
darker color 
WO ; | and plaid. a 
1 cone 
| Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44. 
| 
| 
| 
Only yesterday, it seems, that 
strapping youngster of yours was 
clambering about his crib. How 
: you dreamed of his coming man- 
1S hood! And today you see your 
nd vision closer—the goodness, the 
Id manliness in him. Today you, 
and the world too, make allow- 
it- ances and forgive his little dis- 
i= obediences—his childish bursts of 
temper—even a detected false- 
ne hood. 
al. One-piece flan- 4537 But when he becomes a man the 
# nel dress with Sizes 16 world will stop forgiving. It will 
od braidtrimming Foca judge him solely by what he shows 
_ te — ee | it. And between the ages of ten 
7: | and twenty he is forming the char- 
| acter the world will see. 
| THE AMERICAN Boy can help 
One of - you in making a man of him. By 
| popular belt- fiction tales of breath-taking inter- 
less frocks, : eae ; 
Sule ibe est, fashioned with infinite care by 
lened — of | the world’s foremost writers for 
<. twill, flannel Plain and plaid flan- boys, it stimulates his finer in- 
ae or kasha wy : — | stincts. He ardently admires the 
Sizes 16 when of Cet tS real men, fine boys, wh : 
ii ida wool, or of jek EPO | and live i ha in oe 
i silk crépe Unconsciously he accepts their 
78 aesiemaaiell standards of life, and emulates their 
fineness of character—their loyalty 
A smart twiy and courage, their honor, self-con- 
Srock with @ trol, initiative, industry and self- 
plaid crépe de 


reliance. He learns to know and 
trust and depend on himself—to 
do right, think right, live right— 
to accept responsibility for errors, 
and to profit by them. With un- 
perceived hands—with unfelt 
power— THE AMERICAN Boy leads 
him to manhood. 


chin ; 

20 guim pe 
and under- 
Sleeves, 





Let THE AMERICAN Boy guide 
your son through the crucial, 
character-forming stage of his life. 
Send us the coupon below—you 
need not enclose any money—and 
we will mail your boy the current 
issue of THE AMERICAN Boy. A 
bill for two dollars, covering a 
year’s subscription, will be sent 
you later, unless you notify us to 
the contrary within ten days. 
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$2.00 a year by mail. 20c a copy 
at news-stands. 
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Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44. 
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& Tua bees BO ING co. 
s \ UBLISHIN” Wich. 
= UE P it. Mi 
“4 . : ; HE spRAG aig, DEE | kn 
a Inevitably with the coming of - \ T 75 America® 8 abscription © 
& VA tune spring, blues lead the color parade, \ No. 2 we enter 2 oN — send wink \ 
Be and wide and after blue we review the ranks \ we » AMERICAN jgsue toy you to Spt \ 
a de Bel of brown, with waffle and ginger- f the CT iniess T ays of the Sint of 
suede belt § \ adress. Aehin eM) 'g0 on Fe \ 
3 feature this snap tones to the front. Then aontrary Wremit $2" 
: plaid flannel come various shades of red, green, 4548 \ of it oat ee Ee \ 
v chines brownish yellows, oatmeal, and Sizes 16 . 2 bes phn et 
3s . li years, Boy's Na _— 
a ight and dark gray. Black and 36 to 46, \ ae . 
a 4 white are much used for day wear. mma \ 
4536 Sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. \ ee der 
= “th ordet- 
. . ; | \ acres —— 2.00 with oo” 
atterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, \ : f you prefer, 195; foreis™, 9° od 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. I %Canada. $2.49" i ete 
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They are Made for “Uigorous Use, and to Last a Long, 






What Qualities ’ * 
do You Look for 


F COURSE you want your towels absor- 
bent, because the first duty of any towel 

is to dry the skin thoroughly. If it fails in 
that it is a failure as a towel. It is like poor 
blotting paper which smears the ink onto your 
letter instead of taking up the excess into itself. 


But you needn’t worry about absorbency 
when you buy Cannon towels, because every 
Cannon towel, no matter what its size or kind 
or price, is woven with this first duty of a 
towel in mind. 


As for wear! Here, too, will you find in 


omen 






Huck hand 
and face 
towels of any 
type or size 
you want. 


\ 
\ 
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Long lime 


in buying towels? 


Cannon.towels the quality you demand. They 
are made for vigorous, every-day use, and to 
last a long, long time. In a comparative test 
made by the Hotel McAlpin, New York, a 
Cannon towel, along with those of other 
brands, was washed and dried one hundred 
times. The Cannon towel showed almost no 
signs of wear. 


You also want an abundant supply of these 
fresh, snowy Cannon towels always at hand. 
And this also you can have. Quality for 
quality, as compared with other towels, 


CANNON TOWELS - — 


Absorb Quickly Wear Well Cost Less ‘4 


TRADE “Sy, mMarRK 


CANNON 


REG U.S PAT OFF.CANNON MFG.CO. 


Trade-mark label that 
identifies Cannon towels. 





Cannon towels are amazingly low-priced. Be- 
cause of the tremendous production of the 
Cannon mills (they are the largest in the 
world) you can buy more Cannon towels for 
the money than any other kind. There are 
Cannon bath towels of many sizes, styles and 
weights—and Cannon huck of great variety 
for the hands and face. Buy them singly or 
by the dozen at prices ranging from 25c to 


%2.00 each. 


CANNON MILLS, Inc. 
55 Worth Street New York City 
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Cannon 
bath towels 
come in all 
white or with 
borders in lovely 
fast colors. All 
sizes, all weights, all 
weaves. 
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Tevo Frocks for General Wear 
and Four for- Afternoon 
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Dress and 
slip of satin- 











a rise } 
Oat kedcrépe, 
ith bands / } 
oft he reverse f | } 4532 
ide ¢ the Af { xs 
| SIGE Of the ag A | Sizes 16 years, 
| materi \ 36 to So, 











One-piece tunic 
dress of black 


velvet banded 

with ermine or 4556 

rabbit; or black X vill 

crépe banded Fo 
30 to 44- 





| with white crépe. 








4538 
Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44. 


One-piece flan- 
nel dress, with 
contrasting crépe 
de chine collar 
and cuffs, for 


general wear. 


Always the note is of studied simplicity, and 
the fabrics of the finest quality. 















Lo 1g-waisted 





s 3, 

Vk crépe 4547 
tunic with satin ie Size 
Circular insets b 6 ones 
over sati 7 16 years, 

in slip, . 36 to 44, 
4 Transfer 
NS f '0. 15019, 
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4554 
Sizes 
16 years, 
36 to 44. 





Tunic dress 
of metal bro- 
cade or 
printed 
crépe over 
black silk 
crépe, with 
new low 
waistline. 


Ve 


Tunic and slip 
of kasha, for 
general wear, 
with trimmings 
of contrasting 
silk crépe. 























4533 


Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 46. 











So many of the French frocks have the new near-to- 

knee-length waistline that it is safe to jorecast that 

skirts will eventually be only about one-third of the 

frock. At upper right-hand corner and in center 

below are frocks that bear witness to the becoming- 
ness of this exceedingly low line. 















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Slips, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Transfers, 50 cents. 
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‘Yet Ever (New 


ICHLY COLORED TILES, 


moulded from sympathetic clay, 
yield those pleasing color tones and rich 
textures that add refinement and char- 
acter to a dining room. 


Tiles enhance the decorative values of 
this part of the house, where beauty of 
finishing and furnishing is so much to be 
desired. The dining room, more than 
any other room, requires a material that 
renders satisfactorily this double service of 
practical utility and refined beauty. Tiles 
do this as no other material can. 

Tiles are serviceable. They are ex- 
quisitely attractive and appropriate. Yet, 
conceding their artistic worth, they are 
not expensive. Popular sizes and shapes 
of Tiles can be bought as low as “‘ten 
fora penny.” Their original cost is rea- 
sonable, their permanence proverbial. 


While other installations are demand- 
ing replacement, resurfacing and reju- 
venation, Tiles serve on and on until their 
use becomesa real economy. Meanwhile 
their constant state of alluring beauty and 
preservation is an abiding satisfaction to 
the housewife. 


Send today for the illustrated ““Beauti- 
ful Tiles’’ folder which presents helpful 
ideas for the use and care of Tiles in the 
modern home. 


FREE 


ON REQUEST 


Ask Us 
Anything 
About Tiles 






Producers of Beautiful Tiles: 


The Alhambra Tile Co. 

American Encaustic Tiling 
Co., Ltd. 

Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. 

The Cambridge Tile Mfg. 
Co. 

Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 

Matawan Tile Company 


The Mosaic Tile Company 
The National Tile Company 
Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 
The C. Pardee Works 
United States Encaustic Tile 
Works 
Wheeling Tile Company 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
305 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
















































































Your hair of 
to-morrow — 


Are you taking care of it today? This new 
brush penetrates to the often neglected 
hair below the surface 


Beauty Specialists say, 
“Brush the hair through 
and through.” Here’s a 
brush designed to do that 
very thing. 


ERE is a brush with widely 

spaced, firm bristles that instantly 
penetrate the thickest hair, removing 
foreign particles and excessive 
oil. As easily as a comb, it 
goes through to the scalp 
and gives it the massag- 
ing so necessary to 
keep it in healthy con- 
dition. ‘The springy 
bristles pass through 
to the short hairs un- 
derneath, hairs that 
are so often neglected 
by ordinary brushes. 
Because it pierces the 
hair so quickly it has been 
named the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Pen-e-tra-tor. 


Your scalp and your hair 
both require attention— 
this new brush goes 
through to the scalp as 
easily as a comb. 


phy-lac-tic Composi- 
tion, a composition that’s 
firm and durable. 

You will like the perfect 
balance of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Pen-e-tra-tor. It weighs five ounces— 
heavy enough to give it a substantial feel- 
ing, light enough to make it easy to use. 


With this brush you can bring new 
loveliness to your hair. ‘The cleansing 
sweep of its bristles restores the sheen 
and softness. The vigorous action on 
the scalp brings new vitality to slug- 
gish roots. 


The men and children in your family 
will find the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra- 
tor just as likable and serviceable as any 
brush you can buy for them. 

Women who have used the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor regularly are enthu- 
siastic over the ease with which it can be 
cleaned. Warm water and soap quickly 
remove any accumulations and shine the 
hygienic aluminum face. 


Sold by toilet goods merchants every- 
where. Prices $1 and up. 


Bulletins describing the latest 
free and most popular coiffures in 

both bobbed and long hair styles. 
Written by CHARLES NESTLE, SR., of 
New York, the famous authority on hair and 
hairdressing. Illustrated by numerous photo- 
graphs. Fill in the coupon. Mail it to us to- 
day. We will send you Bulletin No. 1. With- 
out further effort on your part, you will re- 
ceive at intervals the rest of the series—issued 
as Paris and New York decree new styles. 











Itis one of the most economical brushes 
you can buy. The bristles— white, 


black, or gray as you prefer—are set in 
a strong aluminum face. Under this they 
are firmly imbedded in the famous Pro- 
















Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company Dept. A-1 


| Florence, Mass. | 

| Gentlemen: Please send me without charge | 
your series of bulletins by CHARLES | 

| NESTLE, SR., on the latest styles of dressing 

| ( 

| 

| 








bobbed and long hair. 
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«Made at Home—These Cost Little 
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Satin-backed crépe in any 
desired color is used for the 
frocks above. At right, one 
of the favorites of the winter 
has front shoulder seams 
gathered to back, and on 
Skirt four circular sections 
stitched at top and on longest 
side. The other has a flower 
holding left side-drapery, a 
matching band of ostrich, 
and sleeves long or minus. 
Crystal buttons and heavy 
cream lace trim black velvet 
at left, slashed at sides for 
fullness. Sleeves may be 
long or short as also de- 
signed for the fourth dress— 
@ beige satin-backed crépe, 
with flowers embroidered in 
deep, glowing colors. There 
are inverted plaits at each 
side of skirt and a border of 
dark brown fur. 

















Dress, 4535 


Transfer, 505 


Design for dress at up- 

per left in sizes 16 years, 

36 to 42; upper right, 

16 years, 36 to 44; lower 

left, 16 years, 36 to 42; 

and above, 16 years, 36 
to 44. 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 
cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 


















© 1925, P. B. Co. 
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_ everybody — 
every day 
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“POSTS 


BRAN FLAKES — 


as an ounce of prevention 
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Far wiser than cosmetics 


1S “an Ounce of Prevention”! 


WILL you NEVER learn, my friends, you who seek love- 
liness in the rouge pot, that cosmetics are merely subter- 
fuges employed to /zde the ravages of neglect? 


Beauty, flawless skin, flashing eyes are the normal, out- 
ward signs of inner health. Remember Nature’s simplest 
law if you would win the “ golden apple”’! 


Faulty elimination is the cause of more bad complexions, 
more sallowness of skin, more dull and listless eyes than all 
other causes put together. 


Correct this condition! Prevent intestinal sluggishness! 
Thus you will accomplish more beauty miracles than with 
all the cosmetics in this country and France. 


A health formula for everybody, every day 


Your own doctor has told you to eat bran because he 
realizes that you take too little exercise and that your in- 
testines need bulk if they are to function normally. 


You tried ordinary bran, perhaps, and found it unpleas- 
ant. Now please try bran in this new delicious form: 


Post’s Bran Flakes are really a delightful food. You 
may eat them with milk or cream, every day, just as you 
eat Post Toasties, or Grape-Nuts. Bran in this form makes 
wonderfully light, fluffy muffins and good wholesome 
bread. It provides the intestines with needed bulk and 
at the same time brings to the body such vital food essen- 
tials as: phosphorus and iron, proteins and carbohydrates 
and the highly essential Vitamin B. 


Eat Post’s Bran Flakes in one form or another every day. 
You will be surprised how quickly they restore regular 
habits and how much better you look and feel. 


> 


Send for ‘*An Ounce of Prevention’’, a free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and 
our booklet showing different ways of serving Bran. Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
Dept. 1-100, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: Post ’Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts. If you live in 
Canada address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E. Toronto, Ont. 
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Deep Fried Foods 


"I prefer deep 
frying to any 


other form of 


cooking” 






1 All you need is an ordinary sauce- 
pan, a strainer and a 3-pound tin 


of Crisco. 


eA wonderful variety . . . . simple to cook . J 


It is the only way to give vegetables, fish, chicken, 

fritters, etc., that lovely, golden brown crispness. 
But I had found deep frying expensive, because I could 
only use the fat two or three times before I had to throw 
it away. And I didn’t like the smoke and smell of burnt 
fat in the house. So in spite of my fondness for fried 
foods I had given up frying. 


Cy: all the ways of cooking foods, I prefer them fried. 


I had heard of Crisco but never used it, as I thought of 
it simply as another fat. One day some friends who were 
very enthusiastic about Crisco told me it was not an animal 
fat but a wholesome vegetable shortening. This impressed 
me so favorably that I decided to try it and used it first 
for French fried potatoes. 


They told me Crisco would not smoke at the proper 
frying temperature. I was rather doubtful, as I had been 
taught to wait until the fat smoked before putting the food 
in, otherwise the fat would soak in. However, I took an 
ordinary saucepan and put into it between two and three 
pounds of Crisco and heated it slowly. When the Crisco 
was hot enough to brown a bread cube in 20 seconds I 
put the potatoes in and they cooked to a most beautiful 
brown without any smoke. I never saw or tasted better 
French fried potatoes, a beautiful, crisp, golden brown all 
over with no scorched ends. 


Do you know of anything nicer with a broiled steak? 
And have you, like many others, thought you could find 
them in only the best hotels and restaurants? The next 
time you have steak at home, give your family a real treat. 
Serve French fried potatoes with it and see how much 
quicker you can deep fry them in Crisco than you can 
boil, mash or bake them. 


When you are through frying, simply push your kettle 
of Crisco to the back of the stove where it will cool and 
be ready for the next time you want to use it. You can 
use it over and over again for frying all kinds of food. 
Crisco doesn’t absorb food flavors and the moment you 
put the food in hot Crisco, a crust forms on the outside 
which prevents the Crisco soaking in and keeps the true 
flavor inside. Therefore the first two or three pounds you 
use to start your deep fat kettle will last a long time and 
you can cook in it a surprising variety of foods, straining 
it occasionally, if necessary. 





I use the same kettle of Crisco for frying doughnuts, 
fritters, croquettes, chicken, etc., and each one good with- 
out a trace of taste from any of the others. 


My first really good pie 


This first experience with Crisco was so pleasant and helpful 
and gave such surprising results that I used it for pies. One 
thing I found particularly helpful was that I did not have 
to keep Crisco on the ice as I did other shortenings. 
Therefore, it was always the right consistency to use. I 
never had such delicious, attractive looking pies, such 
tender and flaky crust, not greasy as it had been when I 
used other shortenings. And so simple to make, always 
with the same results when I followed directions. I never 
worty any more about how my pie is going to turn out. 
When I make it with Crisco, I know. 


My economical way of making 


delicious cakes 


One day when I wanted to make a loaf of cake I used 
Crisco instead of butter, although I had always believed 
that nothing but butter would make good cake. I had also 
heard people say that they could always tell when a cake 
was not made with butter. I made the cake with Crisco 
using my usual recipe. Everyone that tasted it said: “Why, 
that cake is as good as the cakes you make with butter.” 
The only difference, I, myself, could see was that the 
Crisco cake was a little lighter than the butter cakes, and 
came out of the pan, which had been greased with Crisco, 
whole and even, with a beautiful golden brown on all sides. 


Since then, I have made all my cakes with Crisco— 
plain, layer, loaf, afternoon tea dainties, cakes of every de- 
scription. I find it easier to use and more economical. 
Whenever a recipe calls for shortening I use Crisco, add- 
ing one teaspoonful of salt to every cupful. 


I like Crisco so much I use nothing else, as it fills every 
need for shortening, cake making and frying. I find 
Crisco clean, sweet, economical and wholesome. It is con- 
venient to use. It makes the best pie crust I ever ate; 
lighter and flakier biscuits; and in frying it keeps my 
kitchen a delightful place to work in. It helps to make 


cooking a pleasure instead of a drudgery. 
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Put your Crisco intoa cold saucepan 
2 and heat slowly. When a cube of 


bread browns in 20 seconds your 





Crisco is ready for frying potatoes. Don’t 
wait for Crisco to smoke. 


Fill your strainer half full of pota- 
3 toes and lower it into the Crisco. 


toes naturally cool the Crisco a little. 
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Increase the heat, as the cold pota- 
with salt. 


When brown, lift strainer out of the 
4 fat, shake lightly, drain the po- 
tatoes on brown paper and sprinkle 
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. lovely to see . . . . delicious to eat 








Boulettes 
Delicious Meat Balls from Left-Overs 


How an old Southern mammy made left- 
over meats famous in New Orleans. When 
fried in Crisco they are cooked evenly all over 
with a crisp outside and tender and juicy in- 
side—no smoke from burnt fat. 


1 pound of lean raw meat or left-over meat 

1 tablespoon Crisco, melted 

1 teaspoon salt 1 grated onion 

Juice of 1 lemon Ye teaspoon pepper 
Dash of cayenne 


Mince and chop the meat very fine. Add the 
chopped onion, Crisco, salt, pepper, cayenne 
and lemon juice. Mix together thoroughly 
with a fork. Form the meat into balls. It 
will make 6 or 8. Donot use any flour. Drop 
in deep Crisco kettle when it is hot enough 
to browna bread crumb in 60 seconds(360°F. ). 
Cook until well done or leave them rare, as 
you like. Drain on paper. Serve with Chili 
Sauce in lemon cups and garnish with parsley. 





Nut Croquettes 
A Quick Luncheon Dish 


When you want something nice for luncheon 
make these Nut Croquettes. They are easy 
to make and very good. When fried in 
Crisco they will keep their shape, brown 
evenly all over and not be greasy. No smoke, 
either. You can shape them into pyramids, 
oblong shapes or balls. 


2 cups hot riced potatoes 
2 to 1 teaspoon salt 48 teaspoon pepper 

1 small onion, chopped ¥ cup chopped pecans 
1 teaspoon Crisco 1 egg 

Bread crumbs 


3 tablespoons cream 


To the hot riced potatoes add the salt, pep- 
per and onion. Add the cream and pecans, 
and last, the Crisco. Mix all together thor- 
oughly. Roll in bread crumbs, then in beaten 
egg and then in bread crumbs again. Drop 
in deep Crisco at 390° F. or when a bread 
crumb browns in 20 seconds, and cook until 
brown. Serve hot with any desired sauce. 
This makes ten croquettes. 

















5 When you have finished, strain your 
Crisco back into the can and set it aside 
tocool. Then it is ready to useover and 

Over again for anything you want to fry. The 
taste of one thing will not be carried to another. 








Salted Nuts 


A New Easier Way 


Did you ever hear of browning them in the 
deep Crisco kettle? Try them once and you 
will never do them any other way. Crisco 
will brown them evenly all over, any shade 
you like, no burnt places and no toasting the 
face and hands before the hot oven. 


Almonds are usually used, but you can 
use raw peanuts, walnuts, or pecans. Remove 
skins from the almonds by letting them stand 
five minutes in boiling water. Then drain; 
cover with cold water. The skins will slip off 
easily between the thumb and finger. Drain; 
then dry in a towel to prevent sputtering 
when you put them in the hot Crisco. Put 
the nuts in a wire basket or wire strainer; 
lower into the deep Crisco heated to 390° F., 
or when a bread crumb browns in 20 seconds. 
Keep stirring with a fork until the desired 
shade of brown. Drain on paper and sprinkle 
with salt. 





French Fried Potatoes 


A real treat at home. When fried in Crisco 
they will be perfect—a crisp even brown, no 
greasy outside and no smoke in your kitchen. 


Allow one medium-sized potato for each 
person. Peel potatoes, cut in strips about 
one-half inch square. Let stand in cold water 
about an hour, or they can be kept in the 
ice-box overnight if covered with water. 
When ready to fry, drain, dry in a towel, and 
put a few at a time into hot Crisco (395° F.), 
or when a bread crumb browns in 20 seconds. 
When brown and tender, drain on brown 
paper, sprinkle with salt, and serve. 


Fry raw or cooked sweet potatoes the same 
way, but do not soak them in water. 


Never wait for Crisco to smoke, as it 
would be too hot to fry if it were hot enough 
to smoke. 


‘free! 


200 Tested Recipes 


The cook book illustrated above con- 
tains 200 wae gathered by Miss 
Olive Allen from the whole wide 
world, It contains a great many un- 
usual recipes not to be found in any 
other cook book. To receive this book, 
free, simply fill in and mail the coupon. 
Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior 
shortening manufactured and guaranteed 
purely vegetable, by The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
© 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 





Snowballs 


A dainty drop doughnut, dropped from a 
spoon instead of rolled and cut. When fried 
in Crisco they will not soak the fat and you 
will have no smoke in your kitchen, either. 
Fry them in the same kettle of Crisco you 
use for everything. 


2 eggs ¥ cup sugar 

1 cup milk 3 cups pastry flour 

1% teaspoons salt 3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 tablespoon melted Crisco (from kettle) 


Beat the eggs until light. Add the sugar, 
milk and vanilla. Stir in the flour, baking 
powder and salt, sifted together. Add the 
melted Crisco. Drop by teaspoons into hot 
Crisco (360° F.), or when a bread crumb 
browns in 60 seconds, and fry like dough- 
nuts. When cool, dust with powdered sugar. 
To make perfect balls, hold teaspoon. of 
dough under fat and scrape off quickly with 
another spoon. Turn as it rises. 





Orange Fritters with Mint 


A Los Angeles chef made this California 
Orange Fritter recipe for Crisco. They are 
as delicious as they are different, with a real 
chef’s touch. 


3 or 4 Oranges Sugar 
Few mint leaves to flavor 
Fritter batter* Hot Crisco 


Peel the oranges as you would an apple. 
Then pick out each section whole. Place in 
a bowl, sprinkle with sugar; add the mint 
leaves and keep marinated for about two 
hours, taking care not to break the sections. 
Then take the orange sections out of the 
syrup and strain out the mint leaves. Dip 
each section into the batter and drop into the 
deep Crisco kettle, heated to 375° F. or 
385° F., or when a bread crumb browns in 
40 seconds. Fry until brown. Drain. Heat 
the syrup and serve with the fritters. 


*Fritter Batter 


2 cups pastry flour 
1 teaspoon sugar 


1 teaspoon baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 

3 eggs cup milk 
1 teaspoon melted Crisco 


Beat the eggs; add the milk; flour, baking 
powder, salt and sugar sifted together. Stir 
in melted Crisco. 
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Mock Cherry Pie 


Make your pastry with Crisco and see what 
a tender, flaky crust you have. Brush the 
inside of the lower crust with melted Crisco 
and dust with flour to prevent filling from 
soaking in. 


% cup Crisco 


2) cups pastry flour 
Cold water 


1 teaspoon salt 


Sift the flour and salt and cut the Crisco in 
with two knives. This will make the crust 
flaky. Finger tips may be used to finish 
blending materials. Add gradually only 
enough water to hold together. Cover the 
pie plate with one-half the pastry. Add the 
filling prepared as follows: 


Filling 
I cup cut raisins 1 cup halved cranberries 
I cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 


1 tablespoon cornstarch % teaspoon salt 
1 cup boiling water 


Cut cranberries in half, covering with cold 
water, and let stand until seeds have come 
out. Drain. Mix cornstarch, sugar and salt. 
Add boiling water and cook mixture until it 
boils, stirring constantly. Add rest of ingre- 
dients. Cool and fill the pie plate. Cover 
and bake in hot oven (375° F.). 





Apple Sauce Cake 
You Will Like It 


A very good cake which keeps well. Crisco 
makes a light delicious cake. It is more 
economical, too, easier to cream with the 
sugar. Grease your pans with Crisco and see 
your cake slip out easily and whole. Not a 
break in it. 


% cup Crisco 

1 egg, beaten 4 tablespoons hot water 

2) cups pastry flour 4 teaspoon salt 

1% cups thick cold apple sauce 

1 teaspoon soda 1 cup raisins (or dates) 

¥% cup nuts 

1 teaspoon cinnamon, ¥% teaspoon each of cloves 
and nutmeg 


I cup sugar 


Cream the sugar and Crisco, add egg, beat 
well. Stir in apple sauce and hot water. Add 
raisins and nuts, then dry ingredients sifted 
together twice. Bake in a moderate oven 
(360° F.) 45 minutes to an hour. Makes two 
small loaves. 
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The Procter and Gamble Co., 
Dept. of Home Economics, Sect. D-1, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me, free, the cook book entitled “‘200 Tested Recipes.” 
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RAISIN COOKERY LESSONS BY FAMOUS COOKS 


NUMBER THREE 


Winter fruit pies that men like 


By Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK, Household Efficiency Expert; 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 







Mock Mince 


OF THE SERIES 


Cherry Raisin 


Director, Applecroft Home Experiment 


Station; Lecturer; Author: “Household Engineering,” ““The New Housekeeping,” etc. Advisory Food Consultant - 


“Pie” is the most truly typical American dish; 
and pie is the most popular of all desserts, 
especially with men! Winter and summer a 
fruit pie is always “just right” as a fitting top- 
off to any meal. 

Raisins are the ideal fruit filling because no 
matter what the season, your hand can in- 
stantly reach them on your pantry shelf. There 
is no waste, no picking over, no loss through a 
“short” box or basket. 


In their dried and compact form raisins hold 
the stored vim and vitamin of the grape—the 
Fruit Royal of the ages. Their winey and spicy 
flavor and rich natural sugar combine delicious- 
ly with crispy crust or flaky pastry. A cup or 
more of raisins added tc ordinary fillings will 
give a note of individuality and make common 
materials into a “something different”’ dish. 

Raisins do for plain ingredients of the kitchen 
what fancy neckwear, ruche or ribbon, does for 
a simple frock— ‘makes it distinctive at little 
cost. Again, raisins by their shape and firm 
texture help give a desirable “body” and thus 


4 <<< <<< <<<~<< 


Raisin Pineapple Custard Pie 


1% cups rich milk; 14 cup sugar; 2 level table- 
spoons cornstarch: 2 egg yolks; 14 teaspoon 
salt; 1 cup Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins; 1 cup 
drained pineapple pulp; 34 cup pineapple j juice; 
2 tablespoons lemon juice; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
MERINGUE: 2 egg whites; 2 tablespoons pow- 
dered sugar; 1 teaspoon vanilla; 14 teaspoon 
salt; 1 cup shredded cocoanut. Flaky Pastry. 


Heat milk in double boiler, stir in sugar, salt 
and cornstarch sifted together; cook until a 
thick custard, then pour on well beaten egg 
yolks and cook three minutes more. Remove 
from fire. In enamel saucepan heat pineapple 
and lemon juice and in it simmer the raisins 
ten minutes until plump. To the cooked cus- 
tard add the raisins, the pineapple pulp and the 
remaining juices. Fold the two mixtures care- 
fully together, adding the vanilla. Pour into a 
baked shell of rich flaky pastry. Cover with a 
meringue made of the egg whites and sugar; 
sprinkle with shredded cocoanut and bake ten 
minutes in a slow oven until meringue is deli- 
cately browned. 










1oHy Shira 











prevent usual fillings from being sticky or 
monotonous. Their high sugar content makes 
them blend especially well with all more acid 
fruits, such as apple, lemon, rhubarb, pine- 
apple, etc. 

And let me whisper a secret learned from a 
real chef in France. Before adding them to 
other fillings, “plump” raisins about ten min- 
utes in simmering water or fruit j juice variously 
flavored with a pinch of spice, a “pouf” of 
lemon or orange rind. Thus you release ‘hide 
own natural sugar and flavor and combine them 
with those of your other ingredients. Will you 


Mock Mince Pie 


1 cup boiling water; 1 cup sugar; 2 cups Sun- 
Maid Seeded Raisins; 2 cups finely rages 
tart apples; 1% cup grape-juice (or cider); 2 
tablespoons lemon juice; i tablespoon grated 
lemon rind; 2 tablespoons orange juice; 1 table- 
spoon grated orange rind; 14 teaspoon pow- 
dered cinnamon; 1% teaspoon powdered clove; 
lg teaspoon grated nutmeg; 2. tablespoons 
butter; 4% cup chopped walnut meats; 2 table- 
spoons flour. Flaky Pastry. 


To the boiling water in enamel saucepan add 
sugar, grated rinds, grape and fruit juices and 
spices. Blend, then add raisins and chopped 
apples and simmer in the spiced syrup ten min- 
utes until raisins are plump and apples soft- 
ened. Add butter and stir until melted, then 
the flour which has been mixed to a paste with 
cold water. Stir mixture carefully a few mo- 
ments over a low flame until thickened. Pour 
into a pie plate lined with flaky pastry, cover 
with a top crust and bake 40 minutes in moder- 
ate oven. Sufficient for one large pie, two small 
ones, or a dozen mince tarts. 


Sun-Maip Raisin Growers OF CALIFORNIA, FRESNO, CALIF. 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


try this? Be generous with raisins and you will 
have an all year fruit pie filling of infinite 


Teorey. Mrs. Christine Frederick 


There is a difference in raisins 


There is a difference in flavor, sweetness, size, 
color and cleanliness. To make certain of the 
finest results, be sure that the raisins you use 
are Sun-Maids. 

For Sun-Maids are made from the tenderest 
and sweetest grapes, grown where they reach 
perfection—in the beautiful San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys of California. They come 
to you in sanitary packages,—raisins large, 
plump, juicy, 
flavor. Thoroughly cleaned and sterilized, they 
do not require washing before use. 


You can use these perfect raisins freely, for 
they are inexpensive now—cheaper than they 
have been in years. Buy a package today and 
try them in the recipes which Mrs. Christine 
Frederick has given you here. 
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Cherry Raisin Pie 


2 cups tart canned cherries; 1 cup cherry juice; 
34 cup (or less) sugar; 1 cup Sun-Maid Seedless 
Raisins; 1 tablespoon orange juice; 1 teaspoon 
almond. extract; 14 teaspoon vanilla; 1 table- 
spoon butter; 2 tablespoons flour; % cup sifted 
crumbs. Flaky Pastry. 


Pourcherries and orangejuicein enamel sauce- 
pan, add sugar and raisins and simmer ten 
minutes until raisins are plump. Add butter 
and stir until melted, then the flour which has 
been mixed to a paste with cold water, stirring 
a few moments over a low flame until thick- 
ened. Add the cherries and the almond and 
vanilla flavoring. Remove from fire and pour 
into a pie plate lined with flaky pastry, the 
bottom of which has been sprinkled with 
crumbs to absorb excess juice. Finish top with 
criss-cross strips of pastry lattice fashion, and 
bake 25 minutes in moderate oven. (In winter 
use two cups cranberries cut in half to entirely 
replace cherries, adding more sugar and sim- 
mering the berries in sugar and 1 cup water 
instead of juice.) 


F R k EK The new Sun-Maid cook book, 130 unusual and practical recipes, suggestions for afternoon teas, 
luncheons, children’s dishes. Compiled and tested by Mrs. Belle De Graf. Just mail the coupon 


HIS is the Sun-Maid Girl—an 
insigne of quality, the world 
over. Look for her on products of 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California 


with an satantenthe delicacy of 
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Paste this chart in your 
cook book 














Just ADD 
SuN-MAID 
RAISINS 
to YOUR: 
Biscuit Dough 


Raisin biscuits 

Raisin roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and cinna- 
mon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin re 
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Raisin muffins 
{ Raisin doughnuts 
| Raisin cornbread 
| Sally Lunn 
| Cinnamon buns 
| 
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Breakfast Cereals 
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| Oatmeal 

| Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal mush 
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Apple, rhubarb, pumpkin, lem- 
on, butterscotch, peach, cran- 
berry, cocoanut 


Rice, custard, bread, tapioca, 
cornstarch, brown betty 


Cakes 


Layer, tea, 


(Flour 


drop, spice, loaf. 
raisins slightly before 
adding to batter) 


Candies 


Raisin and nut balls (ground 
raisins and nuts made into 
balls and rolled in sugar) 
Raisin fudge, penoche, cara- 
mels 
Raisins dipped in sweet choco- 
late 


Nore: Practical recipes for these 

and many other delightful foods 

can be had by mailing the cou- 
pon below 


Co U P OWN 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept. A-101, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me “ Recipes with Raisins.” 





ADDRESS 
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ostlk and Wool Frocks for the 14 to 205 




































































































Designs for these 

four frocks come 

in sizes 14 to 20 
years. 


Of flame-colored al- 
paca is the one-piece 
frock above, with fac- 
ing of contrasting 
color for center clos- 
ing. A slightly cir- 
cular flounce may 
finish skirt or be 
omitted, as in smaller 
sketch. The tailored 
frock below it is of 
cranberry red kasha, 
with collar and 
pocket appliqués of, 
white kid braided 
in red. The sleeves 
are full length, dart 
fitted, or short with 
turn-back cuffs. 


Above, a black flannel 
bolero, matching the two- 
piece skirt, is worn over 
a plaid silk-crépe blouse 
with set-in sleeves. The 
tunic frock below it is of 
green crépe de chine 
banded in a darker shade 
of velvet ribbon, with a 
wider band attached to 
hem on the underside. 
Design includes a foun- 
dation slip with black 
satin or flannel hem. 





\_\ & 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 


4549 














cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 






Pour Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax on this Mop and 
apply to your floors. 





Your linoleum will look more 
beautiful—clean much easier 
—and last years longer if you 
polish it occasionally with 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax. It 
brings out the pattern and 
color—protects linoleum from 
wear and imparts a beautiful, 
dry, dirt-repellent surface 
which washes off like glass. 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax is 
recommended by all the lead- 
ing manufacturers of linoleum. 











**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 





to have Beautiful Waxed 
Jloors and Linoleum 


HE new, easy way to wax floors and linoleum is with 

Johnson’s Liquid Wax, applied with a Johnson Wax Mop and 
polished with a Johnson Weighted Brush. This new method means 
that every one can now have beautiful waxed floors with very 
little effort—just a few minutes’ time—and without stooping. 


The Johnson Wax Mop is designed for the easy application of 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax. It has a removable, washable lamb’s-wool 
swab which spreads the wax evenly without soaking it up. The 
Johnson Wax Mop will not interfere with base-boards or furniture. 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 
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Waxed floors, besides being 
beautiful and distinctive, have 
many practical ‘advantages. 
They are, by far, the most eco- 
nomical—they do not show heel 
prints—are not slippery—and 
traffic spots can be easily re- 
waxed without going over the 
entire floor. Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax is a complete finish and 
polish for floors of all kinds— 
wood, linoleum, rubber, tile, etc. 


$6% Floor Polishing Outfit $522 


This Offer Consists of : 





I—Quart Johnson’s Liquid Wax ........ccccccccsccscccccece $1.40 
T— Taping s Wye Oe «sos oc ce kareena rene s esisie's's bess 1.50 
1—-Johnson’s Weighted Floor Polishing Brush.............. 3.50 
1—Johnson’s Book on Home Beautifying ..............-0+ ao 

A Saving of $1.65! $6.65 


This offer is good at all stores. If your dealer cannot furnish the outfit, 
write us for the name of the nearest dealer who can. 

If you already have a mop—you can get the Weighted Brush, a quart 
of Johnson’s Liquid Wax and the Book for $3.50—a saving of $1.65. 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson 25c Book on Home Beautifying at your best 
Paint or Hardware store. Or, mail us 10 cents to cover postage and wrapping. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.L. H. J. 1, RACINE, WIS. 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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bring him to it, sooner or later. It would be a stupendous 
action, the two paramount fleets of the world at a duel to the 
death for the West Indies. It would be a wonderful thing to 
see—and boast about afterward—always supposing one 
survived. 

His jaw hardened. Blast the fleet! He owed it nothing. 
He had not joined of his own free will, but been pressed— 
knocked on the head and dragged off senseless when within 
three miles of his own Cornish home. Let them fight their 
own battles. He would hang on, miserable as he was, until 
the French left Martinique, and then work his passage home 
on a sugar ship. 

Furthermore, he was under the impression that he was no 
longer alone in the jungle. The night before, he woke up to 
hear drums beating and horns blowing. It was too dark to 
do anything then; but he had marked the direction and 
intended to investigate early that very evening. It was a 
party of deserters, he felt sure—fellow prisoners of the woods 
whiling away the time of waiting as best they might. He 
pictured them sitting before a cheerful blaze, banging and 
blowing away at their improvised instruments, 
dancing competitive hornpipes and spinning fab- 
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A red fire glowed in the center of the clearing, with some- 
thing roasting on it, and roundabout squatted a score of 
ragged negroes, thumping Eboe drums, blowing on conch 
shells and rattling pigs’ bladders filled with pebbles. One of 
them held a mule’s jawbone and scraped a stick up and down 
the teeth. Circling the blaze was a diabolical creature, a 
deformed negro, stark naked except for a cape of monkey 
skins. On his head he wore a crown of vulture feathers, and 
round his neck hung the insignia of the obi-man, cats’ 
ears, wisps of human hair, fishbones and alligator teeth. 
His face was daubed with white clay, leaving black rings 
about the eyes and mouth. His protruding ribs and bones 
were picked out with smears of white, giving him the appear- 
ance of an animated skeleton. 





ulous yarns. He would join them that night. 
Twelve days’ solitude in those still woods, where 
the sun never entered and the most tempting 
things were the most deadly, had crushed his 
spirits. Homesickness came on him as never be- 
fore, amounting almost to physical pain. 

At the age of seventeen he had run away witha 
family of Romany horse dealers, and he had been 
roving by land and sea ever since. He was now 
twenty-cight—eleven years wandering and fighting. 

All day long he pined for home, saw heart- 
wrenching visions of it. It must be about the end | 
of March or the beginning of April, he thought. 

In the Keigwin Valley thorns were touched with 

the first hoarfrost of blossom, sycamores were un- 
folding. Every gorse bush was a yellow bonfire, | 
every orchard twig tipped with a pink pearl; the 
hedgerows creamed with primroses. He saw the 

old place that had bred him, Bosula, The Owls’ 
House, nestling in the crook of the valley, the 
thatch arching over the upper windows like sur- | 
prised eyebrows; the tall chimneys sending their | 
smoke straight up through the trees; heard the 
rooks quarreling, the everlasting music of the 
stream. 


E THOUGHT of his gypsy mother, ponder- | 
H ous, cynical eyed; pictured her riding off to 
some feast upon her roan stallion, dressed in flam- 

ing colors, barbaric earrings shining like crescent 
moons in the thick night of her hair. He saw his 
brother Eli, that home-loving, home-keeping yeo- | 
man, saw him on the uplands plowing, dark and 
soil-stained against a windy sky, a storm of crows 
and sea gulls swooping in his wake. Ortho sighed. 
Oh well! he was out of the navy, out of bondage, 
a free man again. Before long he would be 
homeward bound, and once in his native parish 
never again would he stir abroad. 

He passed the long hours away in sleep, in cut- 
ting roseau thorns from his forearm, climbing for 
fruit, playing his right hand against his left at pitch | 
and toss, whetting his sheath knife and throwing 
at a life-size mark carved in the bark of a tree. 
Toward evening he bound his legs with protective 
bandages of palm leaves and fiber, and set out in 
the direction from whence had come the noise of 
the drums. 

He headed due east, crossed Gros Inlet River 
and climbed the highland beyond just as the sun 





went down, blood-red, into the Caribbean, and ES 
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dark forest roundabout came the noise of bushes being burst 
asunder, twigs snapping, thuds of men running blindly into 
trees, tripping headlong. 

Somebody shouted ‘‘Duppy! 
swered by sobs of terror. 

Then followed silence. They were gone, scattered broad- 
cast. Ortho smacked his thighs and roared with laughter. 

“They called the Evil One down in fine shape that time,” 
said he and laughed again, highly pleased with himself. 

What a story to tell at home! He must have looked some- 
what odd, swooping out of the sky, whooping like seven 
screech owls, his rags and tatters flying in the breeze—odd, to 
say the least. Well, the black heathen had gone, leaving him 
the feast; and just done toa turn too. He licked his lips. 
What was the dish, barbecued pig, or what? 

He examined the thing on the spit. No, not pig; shaped 
all wrong for pig. It was a monkey, by the Lord Harry! 
He did not know apes of that size grew on the islands. Never 
mind, monkeys were very good eating, he had heard. He 
took his knife out, then hesitated —a monkey without a tail! 

His memory gave a twitch. He had seen some- 
thing like this before. Where? When? Then he 


Duppy!”’ and was an- 








Be Still, My Heart! 


By Roscoe GILMoRE STOTT 


E STILL, my heart! We murmur, you and I. 
We fret and fret—while precious hours fly by. 


Be still! The silent are the truly blest; 
There is no rapture for a heart distressed. 


Be still, my heart! The deep, dark night is still, 
The trees in prayer, the star above the hill. 


Be still, and to this promise softly cling: 
The Silent hear the great archangels sing! 


—= remembered; remembered a day in the Rif Moun- 


tains of Morocco, and a party of obdurate rebels 
in a patch of drythorn. They, the sultan’s forces, 
had set fire to that thorn. Afterward 

His laughter died suddenly, puffed out like a 
candle. A spasm of cold shudders possessed him, 
sweat soaked his forehead. “I’m going out of 
this,’’ he whispered, ‘‘out of these cursed woods— 


now. III 


S A JACKAL draws to a camp fire, Ortho 
Penhale drew to the Great House. The sugar 
mill, slave cabins, workshops and cattle pens were 
huddled together in a clump of abba palms and 
pepper trees, but the Great House stood alone on 
a knoll at the head of the savanna, dominating its 
village like a feudal keep. The windows were 
barred with heavy iron grilles, loopholes pierced 
the walls. A strong house built in the days of the 
Spanish occupation, when a man lived in dread 
that any night his slaves might rise, machetes in 
hand, maroons swoop from the hills or buccaneers 
from the sea. Ortho Penhale drew closer. The 
| main gate was open, revealing an empty court- 
yard; but light shone through the shutter chinks 
of one window. Somebody was up and about; but 
all was quiet. There had been a dinner party a 
couple of nights previous, a cheerful affair. Sounds 
of revelry had reached the lone deserter hidden 
in the bushes; thick voices uplifted in song, whoops, 
a pistol shot and brays of laughter. 

Later, by the light of the moon, he had watched 
| the more abstemious guests depart. Others left 
the morning after, and that same morning there 
was an incident. 

Ortho was sucking his fruit breakfast in the 
bushes when suddenly there came an incoherent 
bellow from the house, the roar of a savage animal, 
deep-chested, shattering; and out of the gate 
rushed a slave, pursued by a huge man in his shirt 
and drawers. The negro ran, but the master 
bounded; bounded like a tiger, flaming head sunk 
in his great shoulders, freckled hands outstretched. 
He gained on the slave, two feet to one, and sprang 
upon his back. 

The big man rode away south an hour later with 
a trio of revived guests, laughing and talking; he 
seemed a genial fellow. The little black vultures 
attended to the negro. 

But on this night all was quiet at the Great 








the swift tropic night came rushing. Ortho sat 

and rested. He had reached the point aimed at, 

and there would be a moon before long. The drums would 
lead him the rest of the way. He sucked at his empty 
pipe and hoped the deserters would have some tobacco to 
spare. 

Time crawled by, leaden-footed. He began to fear that 
there would be no concert that night, for he had heard no 
sound, beyond the monotonous serenade of toads and in- 
sects, and the occasional eerie cry of a potoo bird. Ortho 
scraped a hip hole with his knife, covered himself with a 

_ thatch of giant leaves and prepared to take what sleep the 
mosquitoes would allow him. 


E WAS tired and, despite the incessant tickling and itch- 
ing, fell asleep at once. He woke again, almost immedi- 
ately, to an unwonted clamor. It was the drums, quite close, 
not more than a few hundred yards distant. They, whoever 
they were, were raising a most unholy din, howling, blowing 
hornsand banging drums with no attempt at concerted effort. 
“Stewed in ripe Jamaica,” said Ortho. ‘Crazed as jack- 
asses.”’ 

Ortho crept close, but could see nothing for a screen of 
guava bushes and aloes. A delirious voice bawled something 
unintelligible, was answered by a long-drawn growl from a 
score of other voices and a crescendo of drumming. 

Ortho halted. Whatever language was being used, it cer- 
tainly was not English or any other civilized tongue. There 
was something mighty queer afoot in that circle. Caution 
warned him to look before he leaped. A big cottonwood, its 
trunk smothered in creepers, stood at his side, forming a con- 
venient ladder. Thirty feet above him was the cottonwood’s 
lowest bough, festooned with lianas, projecting over the 
clearing like a gallows arm. Ortho climbed up, straddled 
the limb and, leaning well over, looked down—looked down 
and gasped. 


He reminded Ortho of an old Diirer print seen in Exeter. 
“Death,”’ he breathed. ‘‘The Dancing Death.’’ Grasping 
the creepers firmly, he leaned farther over so as to see better. 

The witch doctor cast some powder on the flames, which 
sputtered and burned blue; then he went round and round 
the fire on all fours, growling, snuffling, baying from time to 
time as though he were a bloodhound on a hot scent. Sud- 
denly he flung himself in the air, writhing, shrieking like a 
thing in a fit, champing blood and foam. 

The surrounding negroes appeared possessed by a sort of 
diabolic_ecstasy; they drummed and moaned, uttered 
bestialéries; their eyeballs rolled drunkenly; sweat streamed 
from them. One toppled forward on his face, apparently 
insensible. 

“Escaped African slaves holding a devil dance,”’ thought 
Ortho, and shuddered. Filthy swine, stupefied with palm 
wine, maddened with noise, worse than wild animals—and in 
another minute he would have thrust in among them. 
Phew! 

What in creation were they up to now? He craned for- 
ward to see, lost his balance, clutched a creeper, which 
snapped under his weight, and, emitting an involuntary yell, 
down he went into the middle of them. 

But he did not reach the ground. The trunk end of the 
liana broke, but the outer—laced about the gallows bough 
with a dozen pliant offshoots—held firm, with the result that 
Ortho swung right across the clearing and back again, went 
on swinging to and fro, like a gigantic clock pendulum. He 
missed the ground by a yard, but not the witch doctor, whom 
re caught a terrific blow in the chest, knocking him into the 

re. 

Five swings he made across the clearing, whooping as he 
swung. When the liana came to a standstill there was not a 
soul to be seen, and Ortho dropped to the ground. From the 





House. The festivities appeared to have been 
transferred to the slave village, whence came a 
prodigious noise of singing and drumming. 

“Rum,” thought Ortho. ‘‘They’ve broached a puncheon. 
The whip all round one day; drink the next—faugh!”’ 

He had been four days in the bushes now and knew a good 
deal about the plantation. The management was slipshod, 
to say the least. One morning the drivers would be hounding 
the slaves afield at sunup, kicking and abusing them; the 
next morning there would not be a soul stirring until the day 
was far advanced. The white bookkeepers and overseers 
quarreled like dogs over the young negresses; mulatto and 
quadroon children were as common as black in the village; ; 
large proportion of these had red hair. 

“They'll be drunk tonight, every one of ’em,’’ said Ortho, 
thinking of the overseers, ‘“‘and I’ll go steal a duck.”’ 


SIE little danger threatened from the village, one thing 
remained, and that was to make sure of the Great 
House; and there was the mystery man besides. Twice 
Ortho had seen him. He came from the south, from the 
direction of Marquise, tied his mule up in a clump of guava 
bushes on the fringe of the savanna and made his way 
toward the Great House, slipping from shrub to shrub. 

On the first occasion he passed within a few feet of the 
man in hiding, and in the light of the old moon Ortho saw 
him plainly, a mere boy of about his own height, but more 
slenderly built, with clear-cut, sensitive features; a good- 
looking lad. He went by in haste, glancing furtively over 
his shoulder, and was swallowed up in the guava bushes. 

Ortho wondered what his game was. It was clear that he 
was up to no good and therefore could hardly give a fellow 
trespasser away. Still, a meeting was to be avoided if pos- 
sible. Ortho determined to steal his duck and return to cove! 
while the coast was clear. 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Dopee GRoTHERS TOURING CAR 
FOR ALL-WEATHER DRIVING 


Widespread comment on the beauty of the 
car has not overshadowed public apprecia- 
tion of its really exceptional riding comfort, 
smoothness of operation and long life. 


Bad weather also emphasizes the value of 
other features—the unfailing response, in 
extreme cold, of Dodge Brothers powerful 
starter, and the snug protection afforded by 
suitable curtain enclosures. 


A special enclosure with glass windows, which 
will provide closed car appearance and com- 
fort, is now available at slight additional cost. 


Donse BrRotTHERS DETROIT 


DonoGe BrotHEeRs (CANADA) LIMITED 
WAL AKAERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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No sooner had he stepped into the open than there was 
a hurried patter of light feet, something white rushed out of 
the darkness and a pair of soft, bare arms went round his 
neck, 

Ortho was so startled he could make no move. The last 
thing on earth he expected to meet was a white woman; he 
had no idea there was one on the estate. He had come to 
steal a duck and instead found himself passionately em- 
braced by the lady of the house! His first impulse was to 
throw her off and run for safety; but somehow he could not 
bring himself to it; the arms about his neck were so silken 
soft, and, moreover, the woman was in trouble, weeping 
brokenly, hugging herself to him as toa refuge. Ortho rather 
specialized in pretty women in trouble; a little sympathy 
yielded such bountiful results. 

Instinctively his arms went round her. 
see some fun tonight,”’ he said to himself, 
lady’s head. 

“Oh, Raoul, I thought you would never come!”’ 
sobbed against his bosom. 

‘*Now I know who I am supposed to be,” thought Ortho, 
“and why that young man comes and goes by night.”’ 

‘‘Raoul, Raoul, speak to me! Say you love me still!” 

“Time to end this,’’ Ortho decided, crushed her to him 
and slipped a hand over her mouth. ‘Scream, and I’ll choke 
you,” he said in her ear. ‘‘ Keep quiet, and you shall come 
to no harm, no harm whatever, neither you nor yours.” 


“T believe I shall 
and stroked the 


she 


OR a moment he thought she had fainted, so quiet she 

kept. Then suddenly she began to fight, to wrench crazily 
this way and that, beating on his chest with her closed fists, 
moaning behind the gag of his fingers. Ortho was afraid she 
would work herself into hysterics and crushed her close, so 
close she could not move at all. This had the desired effect. 
The tattoo on his chest ceased; he heard her gasping for 
breath and eased the gag somewhat. 

‘“Now will you listen to me, fury? Will you?” 

The woman mastered her nerves with an effort, looked 
up, her eyes wide with mingled terror and astonishment, and 
nodded. 

“Very good. Iaman Englishman, a ‘run’ seaman from the 
fleet over yonder. I am hiding till the fleet sails. I would 
not have touched you if you had not rushed into me. I am 
going to release you in a moment, but before you go I must 
warn you that I know your secret, madam. If you give me 
away I will share it with—with whoever is interested. Do 
we understand each other ?”’ 

There was a pause; then she nodded slowly. 
her. 

She was a young woman, a pretty woman, 
He admired her slim uprightness, the proud poise of her 
little head. He squared his shoulders and gave thanks that 
his beard had grown past the stubble stage. If only he 
had a presentable coat on his back now instead of rags and 
tatters! 

He smiled at her and spoke in his smoothest tones: ‘I 
regret I was rough with you, madam, but I was surprised; 
and be taken and returned to the fleet, I will not—not alive.” 

She made no reply for a moment. Then she said: 
‘What do you w ant here? 

Ortho laughed. ‘‘To speak the whole truth, I came 
to steal a duck.”’ 

“A duck! Why?” 

“Because I have not tasted meat for weeks, and I am 
neither horse nor ape, to thrive on grass and fruit.” 

Came another pause. Ortho could feel the woman’s eyes 
fixed on him, and bore the scrutiny, unflinching. His 
clotheshung in strips; butno matter. He stood six feet one 
and was as slim run and taut muscled as a greyhound. He 
was a fine figure of a man, and well he knew it. Let her 
look. That duck should be his yet—and more perhaps. 

The woman spoke again: ‘‘ Your speech is not that of 
a common seaman.”’ 


He released 


it would seem. 


RTHO bowed. ‘I thank you, lady. Iam a landowner 
in Cornwall, and in Barbary I commanded a regiment 
of lances. The Press took me.’’ He picked up her hand and 
pressed his lips to it. ‘‘ Bella donna,”’ said he, ‘‘have I your 
permission to wring that duck’s neck? A week more of my 
present diet, and I shall either neigh or swing by my tail.” 

She snatched her hand from his grasp, but he knew 
she was not offended. ‘‘Are you very hungry?” 

‘‘ A dried pea would rattle inside me as in a kettledrum.” 

Silence again, a long-drawn, awkward silence, and then 
the woman spoke, her voice sounding oddly strained, as 
though she were forcing the words against her will. ‘I 
can offer you something better than raw duck, I think 
—and possibly a bottle of wine into the bargain. How like 
you the sound of that?” 

‘How like I the sound? Madam, I have heard violins 
and harpsichords, the band of the Horse Guards and the 
bells of St. Mary’s Redcliffe, but nothing near so sweet as 
the words you utter. But how am I to obtain these del- 
icacies? You will bring them here?”’ 

She stamped her foot. ‘‘Huh! Am Ia slave to fetch 
and carry for you? You will come to the house, natu- 
rally.”’ 

Ortho considered rapidly. The house was a trap. There 
was but one exit. Once in, he might find it impossible to get 
out. On the other hand, what motive could the woman have 
for betraying him? She had her secret to guard. 

‘‘Madam,” he said, ‘‘a hunted man is cautious by habit, 
but in the presence of such beauty I fear nothing.’’ He 
bowed low. 

She turned and walked rapidly toward the house, Ortho 
at her heels, his knife loose in its sheath, ready. They passed 
through the gate into the court. 

It occurred to Ortho that it was not deserted by accident, 
that the mistress had sent the slaves away to clear the coast 
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There was no 
Nevertheless, he determined that he 


for her lover, the lover who had not come. 
danget assuredly. 
would not stay long. 

His hostess crossed the court and threw a door open. It 
was a small room, but high and without any ceiling; ma- 
hogany beams supported the roof tiles. The floor and furni- 
ture were of mahogany also, the latter hasped and hinged 
with heavy brass fittings and of crude construction, obvi- 
ously the work of the estate carpenters. A bare, w hite room, 
broken up with masses of dark polished wood and glints of 
brass. Light came froma pair of heavy silver candlesticks. 

The woman motioned him to a chair and was gone. Ortho 
looked about him. There was a sofa in one corner, littered 
with odds and ends of sewing. A prie-dieu stood against the 
wall with a sacred picture above it. Not the dining room 
certainly, but for all its austerity an intimate, feminine 
room. 

A small mirror in a gilt frame hung over the sofa; in it 
he had the first look at himself for weeks, and the sight was 
less shocking than he had expected. If his hair was longer 
than he liked, the short beard and mustache rather suited 
him, made a frame for his fine teeth. He smiled, displaying 
his teeth, and admired the white gleam of them. 

He heard a step at the door and whirled about. It was 
only the woman bringing food, half a cold capon and a 
mountain mullet. She set these down and went out again, 
returning with some ribs of pork and two bottles of wine. 

He fell on the mullet as a famished dog falls on a beef bone, 
finished it, and picked the capon to the bare shell. Then he 
polished off the pork and lay back in his chair, replete. 

“Never have I enjoyed a meal more than this, madam,”’ 
he began. “If hunger got the better of my manners just 
now, I crave indulgence—also for my appearance. I have 
seen rough weather of late and, as you will perceive, my 
paint work is somewhat tarnished.” 

“‘But not your audacity, it would seem.” 


RTHO laughed. A pretty woman, he thought, older than 

he had surmised from the slenderness of her figure; in the 
late twenties maybe, or even the midthirties—these Creoles 
aged deuced quick—but still well worth a man’s civility. 
She must have been a real beauty in her day, Ortho imag- 
ined, a flame to set men burning. But now there were faint 
creases and shadows here and there about the eyes and 
mouth, silver streaks in the piled tresses, andi her pallor was 
deathly. Summer turning, he thought; beauty on the wane, 
clutching at any little straw of admiration, even that of a 
boy ten years her junior, she who in her day had spurned 
half the gallants of Kingston or Port of Spain. Madeira and 
good feeling made him sentimental. How sad it was that 
all soft and lovely things were so short-lived! Women, roses, 
rainbows—a year, a day, a second—then, pist! All gone. 





Zane Greys New Novel 


HY have ten millions of Zane Grey 
books been sold? 

How is it that his books continue to be the 
best sellers wherever in the world English is 
spoken? 

His latest book, The Bee Hunter, which 
will begin in our February issue, contains the 
answer. It reveals Zane Grey at his best as a 
master of dramatic narrative. The Bee Hunter 
is the story of the invasion of culture into a 
magnificent timberland. And of course there 
is romance and adventure. Zane Grey never | 
wrote a better story. 


You will also find in our next month’s | 
Journat a delightful short story, Damsel 
Dark, Damsel Fair, by Booth Tarkington. 
This is a story that you will read smiling 
through. 











Very sad! He consoled himself with another glass. When 
he looked up it was to find his hostess had left the room. She 
returned a moment later carrying something over her arm 
which she handed to him. 

Ortho examined the offering. It was a single-breasted 
broadcloth riding coat, heavily frogged and of excellent 
quality. ‘You have need of something, sleeping in the 
woods. Put it on.” 

Ortho hustled into the coat, to find it overhung even his 
tall frame. ‘Hello, there is money in the pocket; pistoles, 
by the feel of ’em. I do not know how to find words to 
thank you.” 
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He was getting on famously, he told himself. He had only 


met this woman an hour, and yet here she was piling food. 
drink, clothing and money on him, entertaining him alone 
in her fine house at eleven at night. So far, excellent. 

He proceeded to make himself attractive—told stories of 
his smuggling escapades in Cornwall; of his voyage to 
Barbary in the hold of a pirate xebec, and slavery in Salee: 
of cavalry raids in the desert and hand-to-hand encounters 
among the Atlas crags. A pleasant voice he had, vivacity 
and the trick of story-telling. 

But charm he never so wisely, he could not hold this 
woman’s attention. She sat before him, white and rigid as 
marble, except for her restless eyes. When she laughed, her 
laughter came in mechanical jangles and at the wrong time: 
her comments were inapt. She was not listening—to him, 
This irritated Ortho; he was not used to having his best 
stories so treated. The woman seemed to be uneasy, on the 
qui vive. At the slightest sound, the rustle of a creeper out- 
side, the whine of a shutter hinge, she cocked her head and 
drew breath sharply. 

He became uneasy himself, and rose to leave. 
advances, madam. I 

She placed small, ringed hands on his shoulders and 
pressed him back. ‘‘Chut! Where are your manners, sir? 
I have not yet dismissed you. Sit down, I pray, and enter- 
tain me further.” 

“‘Madam is expecting somebody? You appear to be listen- 
ing for something—footsteps perhaps?”’ 


“The hour 





“é 


ID you spend half your nights here alone, you, 
would be listening for footsteps,’’ said the woman with 
bitterness. ‘‘footsteps, very soft and stealthy. It is on still 
nights like that I think I hear them, creeping through the 
gate, across the yard, up to the door, hundreds of bare, 
black feet. I tell you, every time the night winds stir the 
latch I can barely keep from screaming.” 

Ortho placed a reassuring hand upon her shining shoulder, 
felt it quiver beneath his touch. ‘‘ There, there, have no fear, 
Maroons shall not molest you while I am about.” Sitting 
again, he opened another bottle and lifted his glass: ‘To 
the queen of the Antilles!”’ 

She bowed. ‘My thanks, king of flatterers. Then you 
will not desert me for the allurements of the guava bushes 
just yet, hein?” She sparkled at him, the coquette all over, 
the horror of the previous moment wiped clean. 

‘““Had I my way, madam, I would never leave you. 

‘“‘A pretty speech, so glib ‘methinks it is not the first time 
you have made it. Continue your history. Tell me about 
Bombay and the East. You had gay adventures there? 
Tell me.’’ Her eyes danced, her mouth curved roguishly, 
quick color flushed her cheek, and was gone as quickly. 
“Ah!” An alarming change came over her; stiff she went 
and ashen pale. She drew a long breath, asa swimmer before 
plunging, closed her eyes and swayed. 

“Swooning,” said Ortho, catching her in his arms and, as 
he caught her, knowing that she was not swooning. 

He could feel the furious beat of her heart, the tremors 
that shook her from head to foot. He laughed in triumph. 
Two hours ago an outcast in the thickets, now wrapped in 
snowy arms! Rags and tatters went for naught against 
a bold and merry spirit. He kissed the ash-pale cheek, 
and felt fire beneath the ashes, kissed the bent neck, glanced 
up and saw a face in the mirror, a great, freckled, bestial 
face, surmounted by a blaze of red hair. 


too, 


” 


Ortho pushed the woman from him and whirled just as 7 


the other charged. The red man came for him in a blind, 


headlong rush, so headlong that Ortho avoided it without % 


difficulty and went dodging through the furniture, the 
great brute groping after him. “Hold fast! Let me 
speak! There’s no harm done,” Ortho implored. 


S WELL to treat with a stag royal that finds another x 


among hishinds. The man caught upa chair and struck 
at him. Ortho picked up a second to guard himself. They 
thrashed the two chairs to splinters and went on again, 
overturning the table, trampling the broken crockery. 

All the time Ortho’s inner voice was saying: ‘“‘She 
must have known he was coming, must have known. 
Why did she do it? What is the meaning of this?’”’ 

Twice he was forced into a corner, but managed to get 
clear by sending lefts and rights to his opponent’s face. As 
he backed round he caught a glimpse of the woman, 
crouched under cover of the heavy garde-robe, heard her 
hiss some advice he could not grasp, felt her hand snatch 
at his belt. 

Then he fell; a rug slipped on the polished floor and 
down he went with the red man on top of him. They rolled 
over and over among the broken bottles and splintered 
chairs, feeling for holds. The red man fought with a dumb, 
senseless fury that was terrifying. He hoisted Penhale as 
though he had been a hay truss, banged him against walls 


and furniture, tumbled on him, crushed him against the | 


floor, wallowed on him and hoisted him again. 


One cannot take the offensive against a tornado. There @ 


was but one thing for Ortho to do, and that was to grip | 


tight and keep the freckled hands off his chin, from snap- ’ 


ping his neck as they had that slave’s. He wove himself | 


about the great body, dug his chin well in and hung on 4 
with all his twelve stone of weight, praying that the red 7 
brute was human and would tire. But the other showed no | 


signs of weakness. He got one hand on Ortho’s forehead 
and tried to break the grip, then suddenly butted him against 
the corner of the garde-robe. The corner took Ortho between 
the shoulder blades and on the back of the head, and the 
candles went out—snip! 

He woke up convinced that he was dead. Then he notic« sed | 
that there were two candles burning. When he left earth 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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IN WINTER, your skin particularly needs 
these Pompeian Creams 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


How to care 


for a DRY skin 


You meet two complexion dangers in winter 
time—blustering winds outside the house, 
and dry artificial heat inside the house. The 
delicate fibre of the dry skin suffers contrac- 
tion from the cold, and this contracted con- 
dition should be overcome by the softening 
influence of Pompeian Night Cream. 


Always rub Pompeian Night Cream well 
into the skin after it has been in contact with 
water. Always use a little of this cream as 
your powder foundation. This is a wise prac- 
tice at all times—but is particularly necessary 
in winter to prevent | 
chap. 

Most of us take 
more warm or hot baths than 
cold ones in the winter. Our 
hot baths should be taken at 
night just before retiring. If 
they are taken during the day 
we are apt to catch cold, be- 
sides making the skin of our 
entire body so susceptible to 
roughness and chapping that 
not only our looks, but our 
comfort is affected. 


After your hot bath at 
night apply Pompeian Night 
Cream with gentle finger- 
tips all over your face, your 
neck and arms—and other 
parts of the body if there is 
any prickling sensation or 
ultra-dryness felt. Rub the 
cream on very gently, and in 
small quantities at a time 
you will find that much of 
it will be absorbed by your hungry skin. Wipe off most 
of any cream that is not absorbed, leaving just enough 
cream to make the skin feel soft, but not “ greasy.” 


To tone up the skin the face should be given a good 
dashing with very cold water every morning; a piece 
of ice rubbed over it is a wonderful tonic. This will 
“firm” the skin without removing too much oil. 


Pompeian Night Cream. Price 60c a jar (slightly 
higher in Canada). 


Hompeias 
Tlig ht Cream 


| 
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Pompeian Night Cream 
is beneficial to all types 


of skin. 













BEFORE YOUR 
DRESSING TABLE 


Over your Pompeian Cream 
foundation, apply Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, using the 
shade that best matches your 
skin. This is one of the laws of 
“correct powder usage.” Pompeian 
Beauty Powder comes in Naturelle 
for the average woman’s skin; 
Flesh, for the pink-skinned woman, 
Rachel, for the brunette; and 
White, for the woman who has no 
color in her skin. 


Specialiste en Beauté 





(Top half shown here) 


GET 1925 POMPEIAN PANEL 
AND FOUR SAMPLES 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel,‘“Beauty 


Gained is Love Retained,” size 28 x 7%. 
Done in color by a famous artist ; worth 50c. 
We send it with samples of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder, Bloom, Day Cream and Night Cream 
for 10c. With these samples you can make 
many interesting beauty experiments. Use 

cn the coupon now, 











o>. 2 —. Ab Ea 


Pompeian Laboratories, 2001 Payne Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) 
for the new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, 
Beauty Gained is Love Retained,’’ and the 


‘ 


four samples named in offer. 


Name 





Address 





Cie. State 





Shade of powder wanted?_____ 
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4 Vay Cream 








. 
How to benefit 
an OILY skin 


The oily skin looks its best during 
the winter, if it is given correct atten- 
tion; for it does not wither so readily 
under the severe winds, nor is cold 
so likely to affect its beauty. 


The oily skin requires the attention 
of two creams during the seasons— 
and much hidden beauty can be 
brought out from this type of skin 
by habitually using Pompeian Day 
Cream and Pompeian Night Cream. 


M 


\' A thorough cleansing with Pom- 

peian Night Cream should be taken 
as punctiliously as you go to bed. This cream-cleansing 
may be done either before or after your nightly bath; 
the use of Pompeian Night Cream after such a tub 
replaces some of the oil—just enough to keep the 
skin soft through the cold of the night. 


Perhaps the best friend of the oily skin is Pompeian 
Day Cream, for it has a slight astringent action that 
“firms’’ this skin. An oily skin is inclined to become 
relaxed, and it is well to check this tendency. 


Pompeian Day Cream should be used 
as a powder base at all times if your 
skin is oily. It takes away the “shine” 
and it forms a delicate film foundation 
to which your powder will adhere for 
hours at a time. 








Many women with this 
type of skin always use a 
little Pompeian Day 
Cream during those hours 
when they may not want 
to have on powder. 


Pompeian Day Cream 
should not be rubbed into 
the skin—it should be 
lightly patted on and very 
lightly smoothed over the 
surface. Most of it will 
disappear, as it is a van- 
ishing cream, but any superfluous traces of it should 
be removed before applying your powder. 
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Pompeian Day Cream 60c the jar (slightly higher in 
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Pompeian Day Cream 
should be used as a pow- 
der base for oily skin. 













© 1924 The Pompeian Co. 
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And precious golden years! 


Wheatena, first of all, has a wonderfully delicious nutty whole- 
wheat flavor. Millions eat it for its goodness every day. But every day 
they are enjoying it, this substantial nourishing food is also sending per- 
fect nourishment to every muscle, bone and tissue, helping Nature to 
give extra energy for work or play, and to add golden years to their lives. 

The golden grains of choice winter wheat, roasted by the exclusive Wheatena 
method, bring you the sweet golden heart with its delightful flavor and energy-giving 
carbohydrates. And the healthful vitamines; the tissue-building proteins; the bone- 
making mineral salts; bran—the natural regulator; are all there, too. 

Begin whole-wheat today with delicious, easily-digested, energy-giving Wheatena. 

All good grocers have Wheatena, or will get it for you. Get the yellow-and-blue 
package today—for breakfast tomorrow. 

Golden wheatfield! Golden package! Golden Wheatena! Golden years! 

Free sample package and book of recipes showing many dainty and economical 
ways in which Wheatena may be served. Write today! 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


eect aman MORE, 
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Wheatena 


2 ~w Out of the wheat freld 
cometh strength ! 


TRY WHEATENA MUFFINS 


¥% cup uncooked Wheatena. 1 cup of sour 
milk. Stir well together and let stand 
half hour. 4% teaspoon baking soda 
dissolved in one teaspoon hot water, add 
to Wheatena and milk. 1 egg well beaten. 
2 tablespoons melted butter. 14 saltspoon 
salt. Ltablespoon sugar. 34 cup sifted flour. 
Bake in muffin pans twenty minutes. , 
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there were two silver candles burning, and 
now in the hereafter there were two silver 
candles burning—odd coincidence! There 
was a curious booming in his ears, too, and 
something heavy sprawling over him. He 
wondered if it were his earthly body, sloughed 
like a snake cast. 

What was that against the light? A 
woman. Why a woman? Oh, yes, of course. 
Consciousness returned almost as abruptly as 
it had gone. Of course—he was lying in that 
room with his neck broken, neither quite 
alive nor quite dead. He remembered a 
lancer in Morocco falling from his horse, 
breaking his neck and living for days. Why 
was his murderer lying on top of him like 
this, clawing him? He could do no more 
harm. 

“Are you going to stop there forever, 
fool?”? came the woman’s voice from a long 
way off. “Get up, can’t you? 

Ortho was amazed. Wasn’t his neck 
broken? He turned his head cautiously this 
way and that, and found allintact. Strange! 
The man was still sprawling on top of him, 
but there was no power in his grip. He strug- 
gled free, stood up, found his hands all over 
blood—blood everywhere. 


TT’HEN he saw that there was a knife stick- 
I ing in the giant’s back, a sailor’s sheath 
knife with O. P. carved on the haft—his knife! 
The man on the ground made a convulsive 
movement and turned over on his side, 
blinking his eyes, as though facing too bright 
a light. 

The woman went down on her knees beside 
him. ‘Adieu, Olaf. A small return for four- 
teen years’ neglect, insult and brutality here 
and elsewhere. Adieu!” 

“Look you,” said Ortho huskily, pointing 
to the knife, “‘I had no hand —— You, you 
did that.” 

The woman nodded calmly, her mouth 
dropping in scorn. “Certainly. But who 
will believe you?” 

Ortho stared aghast. ‘‘ You mean 

“T mean that in a quarter of an hour I 
shall recover from the swoon into which 
I fell on witnessing my beloved husband’s 
murder, and shall then give the alarm.”’ She 
bent and wrenched the bedrabbled knife 
free. “QO. P.,” she mused, reading the 
initials. ‘I should advise you to run, O. P.” 

“That I will not, you she devil,’’ Ortho 
raged. ‘Oh, I understand now. You lure 
me in so that your husband should find me 
with you, and when he did, it would be a case 
of kill or be killed for me, eh? You wanted a 
clear way for your puppy lover, your precious 
Raoul. But I didn’t stick your husband. 
You snatched the knife from my belt and 
did it yourself. You did it, and I shall say 
so. See?” 

The woman shrugged -her shoulders. 
“Certainly I did it, since you could not. But 
who will believe you, runaway?” 





HO would believe him, the “run” sea- 

man, ragged, bearded, smothered in 
blood? How could he explain his presence in 
the Great House at that hour, the wreckage, 
the knife wound, anything? Ortho saw in a 
flash that he had not a leg, not a toe, to stand 
on. She had him trapped, the little slim 
woman. Instead of making her his tool, she 
had made him hers, and never for an instant 
had she considered him as anything but a 
tool to be used and thrown away. Of all the 
blows he had taken, that at his vanity stung 
the most. He fairly quivered with it. 

“Give me that knife,’ he demanded, 
hitching his belt. 

She shook her head. ‘ Your sharp friend? 
No, I need it as evidence. If you come a step 
nearer, I shall begin screaming at once, and 
I warn you I can scream very loud. I should 
go if I were you.” 

Her face relaxed, her lips trembled, tears 
filled her eyes. The last traces of youth 
dropped from her, she looked old, haggard 
and pathetically frail. 

“You had best go,” she stammered. “I 
shall scream soon. I cannot help myself. 
Fourteen years’ bondage all over. Run, 
O. P.!” She stood swaying, one hand pressed 
to her heart, one clutching the knife. 

At her feet, among the shattered bottles 
and upturned furniture, the red bond master 
lay sprawled, redder than ever. Moths 
danced round the silver candlesticks, shad- 
ows nodded across the walls. From the 
slave village came the rub-a-dub of Eboe 
drums and the squeal of a pipe. 

“Run!” 


SFtigh Noon 


(Continued from Page 68) 


Ortho came out of his daze and ran—out 
of the grim house, across the court and into 
the bushes. 

Every second he expected a scream, but it 
did not come; and the drums went on undis- 
turbed. ‘She has swooned in good earnest,” 
he thought, and fought his way through the 
thorns and creepers upward and westward 
over the hills. Not till he had been running 
half an hour did he remember that he wore 
the murdered man’s coat and carried a pock- 
etful of his money. He tore the coat off and 
pitched it furiously aside. 

“* Peste!”’ he cried. ‘‘ That she devil thought 


” 


of everything.” . 


“Push off! Push off!” brawled the pin- 
nace midshipman. ‘“We’re last as it is. 
D’ you want to be left behind? Shift your- 
selves, you scum. Hello! Lord save us, 
what’s this?” 

A man, naked but for a few rags of clothing 
and his belt, lacerated with thorns from head 
to heel, burst out of the scrub and staggered 
down the beach toward them, hands ex- 
tended, shouting: ‘Stop, stop!” 

“‘ Avast,” said the midshipman to his row- 
ers. “Who are you?” 

‘‘Deserter from the Triton frigate,” panted 
the wild man, splashing through the shallows 
toward the boat. ‘Want to rejoin, sir. 
Please take me aboard.” 

The officer grunted. “‘Triton’s ten leagues 
to the north’ard, with Byron. But I'll take 
you. Come aboard and get forrard.” 

Ortho tumbled aboard and went forward 
as bidden, noticing for the first time that 
there was an unwonted stir in the fleet. 

“French out?” he whispered to the bow- 
man. 

“Aye, out and gone. 
bells.” 

“What boat is this?” 

“The Duke’s.”’ 

Ortho whistled. 
after all. 


Signaled at eight 


He was in for the battle 
IV 
RTHO was roused from his slumbers be- 
tween two lower-deck guns by the sud- 
den electric excitement running through the 
ship. What was the matter? Matter? 
Heaven save us! Why, the French fleet were 
broad on the lee bow, standing south! 

He rubbed the sleep from his astonished 
eyes, and ran to the upper deck. Sure enough, 
there was the enemy away to the northeast, 
a clump of six line-of-battle ships with a huge 











three-decker in the center, the rest of the 
fleet scattered away to the horizon. Close at 
hand was a cripple, toiling painfully before 
the wind for shelter in Basse-Terre. 

It was incredible. For four days the slow 
old British ships had been pursuing the fast 
French along the shores of Martinique and 
Dominica, baffled with calms and contrary 
winds. There had been a brush off Prince 
Rupert’s Bay on April ninth, but on the 
evening of the eleventh De Grasse had been 
nearly out of sight. And what had Rodney 
done? Gone after them? Not he. Maneu- 
vered up and down the Saintes Passage all 
night with lights out, and lured them back to 
pick up laggards. Now, at dawn on the 
twelfth, they were almost within touch. 

As Ortho watched, four of Hood’s smart- 
est broke out of the rear and made to cut off 
the cripple. Would De Grasse sacrifice the 
Zélé, or come to the rescue? All eyes on the 


British fleet were fixed on the great three- 
decker, Ville de Paris. Would he accept the 
challenge? As they watched, the French 
admiral ported his helm and made sail, firing 
signal guns to call his fleet up. Cheer upon 
cheer rang out from the British line. 

An old tar beside Ortho gave a cackle of 
joy. ‘‘He’s formin’ on the port tack; he’s 
done, done.” 

“ How? ” 

“Weather shore, blanketed by that island, 
0’ course,” pointing a shapeless finger at the 
coast of Dominica, ‘‘ Head on into the calms, 
the heathen!” 

They were piped down to breakfast. 

The veterans of Barrington’s, Byron’s and 
Hyde Parker’s days munched with delibera- 
tion; the galley fires were already doused; it 
would be the last meal before the battle was 
over, for better or worse; but the younger 
men were too excited, anxious to be on deck 
and watch developments. 

The veterans dredged the mess kids to the 
bare bottom, and, after the kindly manner of 
old hands, hailed each other for the benefit of 
boys on the threshold of their first action. 

“‘ Ahoy there, Ned! Very full of spirit our 
young ladies are just now, eh?” 

“Aye, the pretty pap suckers!” 


OW d’ye think they’ll be lookin’ an 
hour on?” 

“White as suds, George, white as suds.” 

“T warrant—where they ain’t splashed 
with t’others’ blood. We'll see some com- 
icals then, Ned.” 

“You’re right, George. Doctor Grasse’ll 
serve ’em pills they won’t throw up.” 

“Shiverin’, are you?” an aged salt in- 
quired of Ortho, tobacco-stained mouth gap- 
ing with malevolent enjoyment. 

Ortho shook his head. “I’ve seen enough 
blood to float this trow,” said he. ‘‘ Hand-to- 
hand, and none o’ your cut-and-run cannon- 
ading.”” He looked the wizened mariner up 
and down. ‘In the army I come from we’d 
have set you with the baggage, you bilge 
rat.”” He spoke a great deal more boldly than 
he felt, determined to keep his feather high 
as long as possible. 

The rolling war drums beat to quarters, 
producing a sensation in Ortho as if the very 
sticks were thumping on his nerves—thud— 
thud—rumble—thud! 

Yards were slung in chains, battle lan- 
terns hung, decks cleared and sanded over. 
Down in the magazines powder monkeys 
were busy filling cartridges and running 
them up to the guns. Down in the cockpits 
surgeons and their loblolly boys sat in the 
feeble light of dips and waited the grisly 
inundation. 

Ortho’s business was running powder and 
ball to the marine sharpshooters on the fore- 
top. On all three decks the guns were run 
out, pigtailed crews grouped about them, 
stripped to the waist, with handkerchiefs 
knotted over their ears to deaden the noise 
of explosions. They were like boys before a 
hurling match; they sang, they danced, put 
last touches of polish on their pieces and, 
charging their rum tots with gunpowder, 
drank them off to “old Rod,” to the French 
admiral and blowzy inconstants left behind 
years ago on Portsmouth Hard. 


N THE quarter deck Alan Gardner and 

his officers were parading in their best 
gold lace as for a levee. It was a foible with 
these gentlemen to appear, if needs be, before 
their Maker as gentlemen. 

Ortho, slung about with flasks of powder 
and bags of bullets, went up the foremast 
shrouds into the top. 

The two fleets were approaching fast on 
opposite tacks. The British were in line of 
battle ahead, one cable’s interval between 
ships, but the French had not yet formed; 
De Grasse in his spirited determination to 
save the Zélé had been too impetuous; the 
weather shore was baffling him. 

Drake’s division of twelve formed the 
British van, with the Marlborough seventy- 
four in the place of honor. The Duke was 
seventeenth in the line. Immediately follow- 
ing her was the center flagship, Rodney’s 
Formidable, with the huge lion rampant on 
her bow and the white ensign flying at her 
main. 

On came the French fleet, on and on. 
Thirty-three towering ships of the line 
officered by the flower of the old French 
noblesse, a debonair and gallant company. 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Not Just Playing— 
Growing 


HEY think it’s play when 

they go romping out in the 
snow—sliding down hill and 
trudging up again. But it’s 
really the way that Nature 
makes them work to grow. 
Sturdy little bodies are built by 
fresh air, exercise, rest and 
nourishing food. 


See that your children have 
plenty of strength-giving, en- 
ergy-making foods in their diet. 


Best Foods 





“Me Wholesome 
Spread fr Bread 


furnishes more than twice the 
quantity of strength and ener- 
gy which the same amount of 
sugar or starchy foods produce. 


You know how nourishing 
cocoanuts are. Many people 
in southern countries live al- 
most entirely upon them. It 
is principally from rich, ripe 
cocoanuts that Nucoa is made. 
The fat is pressed from the 
delicate, snow-white meat and 
blended with pasteurized milk. 
Nucoa, a table delicacy of ex- 
quisite flavor and rich nutri- 
ment, contains the Vitamins 
essential to growth and health. 
Use Nucoa on your table and 
lavishly in your cooking. You 


can afford to—it costs so 
much less. 


mest Table Quali 
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THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 




































































































































s Dainty Hands 


OR dainty hands, what 

can be more delightful 
than the soft, pure, mel- 
low ‘lather of Yardley’s 
Lavender Soap—so sooth- 
ing and gracious to the 
tenderest skin. 


Each tablet of Yardley’s 
Lavender Soap is lavishly 
perfumed with the very 
choicest English lavender 
blossoms—a delightful 
fragrance that perfumes 
the air and lingers on the 
skin long after use. 


It gives to the toilet an 
atmosphere of refinement 
which appeals to all who 
value the nicer luxuries. 


Yardleys 


Old English 
Lavender Soap 


35c the Large Tablet 
$1.00 the Box of Three 


“gf 


By Appointment to 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 


Imported direct from London 
where it has been used by the aris- 
tocracy since 1770. The Lavender 
Series also comprises Toilet Water, 
Face Powder, Compacts, Talc, 
Shampoo and Bath Salts. Obtain- 
able at all good stores. 


YARDLEY & CO., LTD. 
15-19 Madison Square North, 
New York, N. Y. 


Canada: 184, Bay Street, Toronto 
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They pressed their beautiful big ships to meet 
the enemy, forming line as best they might. 

Old Rodney, too racked with gout to climb 
his poop ladder, sat in an armchair on the 
quarter deck and watched them grimly, 
rubbing his hands. 

Three days before he had backed his top- 
sail and challenged the Ville de Paris to 
combat—declined. This time, M. de Grasse 
would have no option; they would cross 
swords, admiral and admiral. 

Ortho Penhale, high on the Duke’s fore- 
top, watched the enemy, too, but with differ- 
ent emotions. He could see nothing of the 
British except the next ahead, Lord Robert 
Manners’ Resolution, so perfect was the 
alignment. But the French were in full view, 
and never had he seen.a more lovely sight. 
So filled with their splendor was he that he 
forgot they were lethal engines bent on his 
destruction. 

Southward they swept under all plain 
sail, the foam sparkling along their black 
water belts. Blue bulwarks they had, and 
the lashed port lids showed scarlet. Their 
canvas shone white, three 
towers of ivory to each 
ship. Sunshine gleamed 
on the varnished yellow 
sides, glittered on the gilt 
figureheads. To wind- 
ward swam the pretty 
frigates, graceful as girls. 

The beauty of the scene 
brought Ortho’s heart to [ 

“Oh, zine, | 
zine!” he muttered in \ 
Arabic. ‘‘Lovely, lovely!” ) 

Fifteen miles away, to 
the north, the little Isles 
des Saintes broke out 
of the blue sea; be- 
hind them loomed 
the heights of Guade- 
loupe. Northeast lay 
the flats of Marie 
Galante; southeast 
and close at hand 
Dominica, with the 
mighty cone of Dia- 
blotin smoking with 
morning mists. Fairy 
islands in a jeweled 
sea, and two trim fleets hastening to wreak 
bloody havoc on each other! 


his_ throat. 


ELOW, the Duke’s band had struck up 

Hearts of Oak. Waisters and upper-deck 
gunners huzzaed and sang with it. The big 
drum boomed, side drums rattled, wind in- 
struments blared bravely. 

In the French fleet the bands were playing 
Vive Henri Quatre, with no less vigor. 

A sort of grim elation possessed Ortho. 
Seventy line-of-battle ships, not to speak of 
frigates, coming together bent on wholesale 
murder. In a minute this entrancing scene 
would be one mad maelstrom of thunder, 
lightning, smoke and flying iron. It was 
terrific, and he was in it. Whether he lived 
or died, he would have seen something. 
Ahead a gun slammed—two—three; then 
several together. 

“French thirty-thickth pounderth,” lisped 
the Welsh midshipman in charge of the top, 
a plump gentleman in the midtwenties. 
“We'll hear from Taylor Penny in a minute.” 

More guns, desultory, followed by a broad- 
side; but still no reply from the Marlborough. 

Below, a bell chimed eight brazen notes— 
eight o’clock. 

The four leaders of the French van came in 
sight on the port bow, all of a huddle, stand- 
ing due south. 

Crash! went the Marlborough’s first broad- 
side, every gun in unison. Crash! went the 
Arrogant, crash! and crash! again; and the 
Alcide took up the tale; and so on down 
the line, as each ship came up, put her helm 
down and sidled along the French rank, lash- 
ing broadside after broadside into the oppo- 
site vessels as they hove, one by one, out of 
the smoke. Battle was joined. 


RTHO lay stretched on the top plat- 

form, peering ahead. In a minute or so 
it would be their turn. Leaning across, he 
shouted in the ear of a marine: “T’ll give you 
a month’s pay for your musket.” But the 
man shook his head and cuddled the stock 
lovingly to his cheek. 

A three-decker lolled toward them, the 
entire hull wrapped in vapor, nothing visible 
but her topsails and royals, the former 
riddled. 
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“Here comth ourth,”’ sang the midship- 
man. ‘‘ Who!” 

The fog that wrapped the enemy ship was 
jagged with myriad tongues of fire, the fore- 
top was swept with a shrieking storm of iron, 
and at the same moment came a detonation 
from below as if the Duke had burst asunder. 
Ortho saw the Frenchman’s mast trucks reel. 
He lay on the top, clutching the grating with 
both hands, dizzy, scared, stunned with 
noise, expecting the whole perilous fabric 
that bore him to go toppling over. A block 
came down, the end of a topsail buntline, and 
a man, turning over and over like a circus 
acrobat. Again the Duke’s smashing broad- 
side, again and again, rocking the entire ship. 

The upper canvas of another enemy ap- 
proached through the murk. Ortho clung on, 
both eyes closed, awaiting the shriek of the 
grape. The ancient 
salt he had rebuked 
so boldly earlier in the 
day would have got 
his own back then; 
Ortho was frightened 
stiff. It was the fall he 
particularly dreaded. 
Going aloft in a squall on 
the tall East Indiaman for 
the first time had been bad 
enough, but there had 
been sound spars under 
him. Now everything was 
shredded and splintered. 
A couple of true shots into 
the foremast and they 
were by the board, pitched 
headlong. 


— ti 
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HE French always 

fired high, to wing 
their opponents; the spars 
were bound to go. Every 
time the Duke jarred with 
the recoil of her broad- 
sides, he thought his last 
moment had come. 
Another ship loomed up, loosed her iron 
hurricane and passed on. A marine, leaning 
against the topmast ratlines, gasped, let his 
musket fall, turned slowly on his heel and 
dropped out of sight. The musket fell 
against Ortho. Mechanically he picked it up 
and loaded. 

Two-thirds of the British were in action 
now; the cannonading was ear-splitting— 
incessant thunderclaps; the pouring smoke 
stung tears from the eyes; one breathed sul- 
phur, smelled burning. Nothing was to be 
seen but upper canvas above and leaping 
tongues of flame below. The ships fumbled 
for each other through a hanging fog. 

Ortho could not discern the deck of his own 
vessel. Admiration filled him for the men in 
the cramped gun decks, choked, blinded, 
pounded unmercifully, yet never faltering 
for an instant. As each enemy hove up, the 
Duke’s three decks vomited fire together, 
three volleys for two. And the officers— 
Rodney, old and sick—walked the swept 
poops in their blue and gold, groping inflex- 
ibly ahead through pit-dark and fierce fire. 
Pride rose up in him, pride for the company 
he kept. 


IGHTING the musket with care, he fired 
for the opposite foretop, saw a French- 
man reel. He loaded and fired into the next, 
went on firing, coolly and rapidly. Ortho 
Penhale vanished, a frigid automaton took 
his place—firing, reloading; firing, reloading; 
oblivious of all else. The foretopsail was shot 
adrift at the weather clew, flogged and 
thrashed above him like an animate, wounded 
thing, but he took no notice. 

Grape from a swivel killed the man beside 
him, fleshed the midshipman and seared his 
own shoulder; he paid no heed, but picked 
off a man in the opposite main rigging, a 
masterly shot. 

The midshipman sent him down with a 
message to the first lieutenant. He laid aside 
his musket with reluctance and was back 
within eight minutes. 

The lieutenant was on the main deck at 
the moment, and Ortho had to go below to 
find him, plunging down from the brown fog 
of the upper deck into a black sulphur pit. 
Battle lanterns hung here and there, mere 


feeble stars, illuminating nothing. Invisible 
quarter-gunners, hoarse with  saltpeter, 
shouted for cartridges, quills and _ flints, 
barked orders. Unseen gun crews yo-hoed, 
gasping, at the tackles. Powder monkeys 
skurried hither and thither, yelping ‘Way! 
way!” Carriage guns rumbled as they ran 
out. Wounded, lying anywhere and anyhow, 
groaned for loblolly boys, for water. 

Suddenly the whole deck lit up with one 
blinding red flash. Ortho had an instantane- 
ous vision of half-naked men standing braced 
as against a blow, arms thrown up over their 
heads, matted chests black with powder, 
drenched with sweat; the lieutenant right 
before him, eyes shut, teeth clenched; a dis- 
mounted gun lying on top of its crew; the 
lanterns jumping on their hooks. Ortho fell 
over on his hands as the ship recoiled, con- 
vinced that he was deaf for life. When he 
looked up the smoke was pouring back 
through the ports and all was dark again; 
but the gunners were already reloading. 

Having delivered his message, he scam- 
pered for daylight as fast as he could; but 
they fired two more volleys before he was 
clear, and a French double shot came through 
close beside with a crash like the world’s end. 
He could see nothing, but he heard a gun 
captain cry out in the darkness that his crew 
were gone. 


EGAINING the top, he found the mid- 

shipman hopping about and waving his 

hat at an oncoming enemy. “Bong jaw, 

Moothoo Grath! Come foia bit o’ parley 
voo, Moothoo l’admiral?” 

It was the Ville de Paris unmistakably, 
the biggest ship in the world, mounting one 
hundred and ten guns. Half seen in the fog 
bank, she looked enormous, devastating. 
But the Resolutions cheered, undismayed, 
and slashed three broadsides in asshe went by. 
So did the Duke, but the flagship astern 
gave her four, double-shotted. The leviathan 
quivered throughout and wallowed on, 
barely replying. 

Old Rodney hobbled to his cabin and 
drank a lemonade on the strength of it. 

Ortho picked up his musket again and 
fired into the foc’sle of the Couronne. ‘The, 
Eveillé went by, terribly mauled; then the 


Sceptre and up came the Glorieux. The 
Duke’s first rounds staggered her; the fol- 


lowing finished her off. She swam up, a proud 
ship, dropped astern,a sheer hulk, all three 
masts trailing overside; captain dead; sides 
gaping, showing the carnage within; deathly 
silent, except for a heroic sergeant of Auxer- 
rois infantry, yelling defiance over the taff- 
rail. 

All round her the sharks crowded, thrash- 
ing, fighting over the topmen. The sea in- 
deed was alive with sharks, hanging in dense 
packs about each ship, like wolves round a 
foundering stag, ready to rush. 


OUR more ships went by; then, without 
the slightest warning, the wind shifted to 
the south and came in a strong puff, throwing 
the French out of formation. They had either 
to swing head-on to the enemy or be taken 
aback. They swung into bow and quarter 
line, echelon—those that were smart enough. 
The midshipman danced and crowed, too 
full-hearted for coherent utterance; went 
hand over hand to the topsail yard to get a 
better view and screamed aloud. “Through, 
through! Old Rod hath luffed up! He’th 
breakin’ their line! Through!” In his ex- 
citement he lost his footing, only saving 
himself by a miracle. 

It was as he said. Seizing the shift of 
wind, the admiral had headed the Formi- 
dable through the gap between the Glorieux 
and the Diadem. Alan Gardner followed 
suit. Round came the Duke, blazing with 
all port and starboard batteries together; to 
the men on the top she seemed split trans- 
versely by a solid sheet of flame. 

The French ships replied gamely, but 
they were done, hopelessly huddled, their 
line cut in three—later, by the inspired 
blundering of the Bedford, in four. But still 
they fired, indomitable to the bitterest of 
bitter ends. 

A lame attempt at a volley sang over the 
Duke’s waist, a spatter of grape whined 
through the foremast rigging. A_ bullet 
flicked the midshipman on the knuckles. He 
took no notice, but leaned against the mast, 
wiping the sweat from his fat face, too moved 
to speak. 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Steichen 


sefulness, service for your hands - 
but charm and loveliness, too 


Do your hands get rough, dry, chapped from housework? 


Do you have them in and out of water so much that 
the skin wé// crack and become discolored—and they 
never look white, no matter how hard you scrub them? 


A housekeeper has a real problem where her hands 
are concerned. 


She must give them the hardest kind of use. How is 
she to keep them smooth, white, silky-soft, with that 
charm and grace which every woman wants her hands to 
have—which no amount of usefulness quite makes up for? 


It can be done! Thousands of women are doing it to- 
day, by means of a new preparation especially made to 
take care of much-used hands—to heal the skin, over- 
come roughness, chapping, and every sort of irritation, 
soften hard cuticle, and give the skin a beautiful smooth 
texture. 

A clouded, silvery liquid 
This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, a product containing ben- 
zoin and almond, two of the most healing skin restoratives known. 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time immemorial 
because of its peculiar effect in healing the skin and stimulating 
skin repair. Almond softens and whitens. In Jergens Lotion 
benzoin and almond, together with other healing ingredients, 


form a clouded, silvery liquid—deliciously fragrant—which has 
an almost instant effect upon a rough or chapped skin, giving it 
back its suppleness and softness, taking away every trace of 
irritation. 


It leaves no disagreeable stickiness—your skin absorbs it in- 
stantly. 


Begin today to use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your 
hands in water—and see what a difference it makes! No 
matter how hard you use your hands—Jergens Lotion will 
transform them. Roughness, redness, harshness will pe pet 
You will take pride in having hands that are always soft and 
smooth—lovely to touch and look at. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time! Keep 
one on the bath-room shelf to use for your face — keep 
another above the kitchen sink, for convenience when you 
are using your hands for housework. 


Free Offer 


Send this coupon today and get the 
new, large-size trial bottle FREE ! 





































THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
410 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE your new large-size trial bottle of Jergens 
Lotion and the booklet “‘ Your Skin and Its Care.” 


Name___ ax Se) 
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If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
410 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Do you 
how goo 


ASPARAGUS 


can really be 


All the world enjoys it! 


As a vegetable—as a 
.salad—for a simple lunch 
or the most faultless din- 
ner—it is always sure of 
its welcome. 


But if you have never 
tried asparagus under the 
DEL MONTE label, you 
have yet to learn what 
60 years’ experience in 
the canning industry has 
taught us about the 
growth and packing of 
this delicious vegetable. 


DEL MONTE Aspara- 
gus has a uniform tender- 
ness of stalk—a freshness 
of flavor—that rarely exists 
even in the best fresh as- 
paragus sold in the market. 


Different sizes of spears, too 
—Giant, Colossai or Mammoth, 
where extra large spears are 
wanted; Large, Medium or 
Small, where a greater number 
of portions are necessary. 


Long spears in large can; 
tender tips in smaller cans. 


Convince yourself! Ask your 
grocer for DEL MONTE Aspar- 
agus—and learn how good this 
tempting vegetable can really be. 
“The DEL MONTE Fruit Book” con- 
tains favorite recipes of America’s best 


cooks. For free copy, address Dept. 25D, 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 


Be sure you say 
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The marine beside Ortho jerked his musket 
in and polished the breech with his sleeve, 
observing: ‘Well, they won’t join up with 
the Dons now—nor get Jamaica. Hello, 
where did all this blood come from?” 

“Me,” said Ortho feebly. “That last 
volley—I—I think I’m—dying.” 

He was no longer the cold automaton, but 
Ortho Penhale again; no longer the imper- 
sonal unit of a vast machine, but one poor, 
lonely man in mortal pain. 

“Don’t throw me to those sharks—yet. 
I ” his voice dwindled into a whisper, 
and then ceased. 

“What did you say?” the marine inquired. 

He got no answer. 

The marine went on polishing his musket. 
“Thought he said somethin’ about owls.” 


V 


HE Comte de Grasse dined on board the 

Formidable as Rodney’s guest the day 
after his defeat, and sailed on the first convoy 
to England, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained and had his sword returned to him by 
King George. The same reception was not 
accorded this gallant but unfortunate man in 
his own country; he was banished from 
court and nearly torn to pieces by theTuileries 
mob. 

Rodney took his battered ships to Port 
Royal, and there received orders to hand 
over to a nonentity named Pigot and come 
home, vittually in disgrace. He returned 
home, to be rewarded with the thanks of the 
nation, a peerage and two thousand pounds 
a year. The reason for this surprising volte- 
face was as follows: 

Rodney was a Tory, Pigot a Whig; and the 
Whigs had come into power. Rodney was the 
first sailor of his age; Pigot had not been to 
sea since he was an undistinguished captain, 
but no matter; Rodney was a Tory, Pigot a 
Whig; so the government replaced the former 
with the latter pro bono publico. But two 
days after Pigot had left London, news of 
Rodney’s staggering victory came to hand. 
The cabinet saw apoplectic citizens, bunting 
in hand, hanging perilously out of upper 
windows while anxious families clung to their 
coat tails; heard the guns of the shipping in 
the Pool emulating those of the Tower, 
and the wild cheers of the mob in Whitehall, 
cheering that England was England yet; 
and the cabinet bit their thumbs. They 
strained every means to recall Pigot, but 
that gentleman was well away, racing west- 
ward to reap the fruits of political acumen. 
So, with the agility which distinguishes a 
British cabinet when its existence is at stake, 
the government turned about face and 
loaded Rodney with honors, but with the 
worst grace they could accomplish, for, 
though the fellow had saved his country, he 
was still a Tory. 

However, the vicissitudes of admirals mat- 
tered little to Ortho Penhale, ordinary sea- 
man. All the way to Jamaica he lay in the 
Duke’s cavernous sick berth, floating in and 
out of consciousness, on the twilight border- 
land of lifeand death. Around him lay men 
without legs and arms, blinded, horribly 
lacerated. The tight-packed hammocks 
jostled each other every time the ship rolled, 
and the men groaned miserably. The sur- 
geons and boys did their rough best for them, 
but it amounted to little. 





RTHO was not nearly so badly wounded 

as he thought. A shred of grape had 
entered his right shoulder and torn its way 
outside the ribs without injuring anything 
vital; but he had lost a bucketful of blood 
before they could sling him down from aloft, 
and fainted from sheer weakness. 

It was eighteen days before the fleet saw 
the Palisados and heard the Kingston mer- 
chantmen thundering their royal salute, and 
by that time Ortho was on the mend. At 
Port Royal he was sent ashore into hospital, 
and at the end of July informed that he was 
to be returned home and discharged at the 
first opportunity; his mother and Eli had 
been busy. 

He had heard no more of the affair on St. 
Lucia, and did not expect to; they were 
probably still beating the woods for him, 
little dreaming that he was eleven hundred 
miles away. The last place they would look 
for a deserter was back in the fleet. Even 
were the matter,pursued, the bearded wild 
man of the forests was hardly recognizable in 
the shorn, emaciated convalescent of Port 
Royal. Ortho was not frightened of being 
brought to book; nevertheless he felt that an 


Ftigh Noon 
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ocean placed between him and the scene of 
his supposed crime would add somewhat to 
his comfort, and was therefore relieved when 
sent aboard the Harwich frigate, under or- 
ders for England. 

The Harwich left Port Royal on August 
twenty-third, and brought up in Negril Bay 
on the following evening. A fleet of eighty 
home-bound merchantmen had collected in 
the bay under the protection of a second- 
rate and some frigates and sloops of war. 
The convoy sailed on August twenty-seventh, 
and twelve weeks passed before the Har- 
wich skirted the green shores of Wight on 
the flood tide and dropped anchor on the 
Motherbank. 

Four days later Ortho was paid off. Nego- 
tiations with the revolted American colonies 
were actually taking place in Paris, and 
general peace was in the air. The press 
tenders let merchantman after merchantman 
pass them unsearched, and numbers of naval 
seamen were discharged as unfit who at other 
times would have been sent to man lower 
yards. 

For his share in the defeat of its enemies, 
a painful wound and nine months’ service, a 
grateful government had rewarded Ortho at 
the rate of twenty-two shillings and sixpence 
a month, less deductions for desertion, slops, 
tobacco, and so on, and enforced contribu- 
tions of sixpence a month to Greenwich 
Hospital—fourpence for the chaplain and 
twopence for the surgeon; valuable evidence 
as to the exact ratio of value between soul and 
body. Of the small surplus there was little 
remaining, and he was husbanding it most 
carefully. 


OWEVER disastrous his ventures may 

have been in the past, he had always 
marched home with the honors of war, with 
drums thudding and flags flying, so to speak. 
And this should be no exception. He would 
tramp it all the way to Marazion, if need 
be, so that he could ride the last three miles 
in a carriage and make an impression on Pen- 
zance. 

Accordingly, he took passage to Dart- 
mouth in a coaster. Three mornings after 
landing, he breakfasted at Liskeard, then 
swung along the Fowey valley and, leaving 
Bodmin on his right, took the pack track to 
High Cross, lay down in the hedge and madea 
meal of bread saved from breakfast, and 
onions obtained from a street barrow when 
its owner was not looking. 

It was midafternoon. He had done nearly 
twenty miles on his feet, and intended to do 
no more. As he was now on the main road he 
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thought it would be strange if he could not 
pick up a lift of some kind. 

A carrier’s wagon lumbered by, a huge 
tilted wain drawn by six horses whose bells 
rang a pretty peal, the carrier himself sitting 
astride a diminutive pony, cracking his whip 
and encouraging his team with a ceaseless 
stream of clucks and whistles. He was fol- 
lowed by a peddler, bent double under his 
wooden pack, a human snail. Then, with a 
rataplan of hoofs, a rumble of wheels and a 
jingle of chains, its four bay horses soaped 
with lather, a black-and-yellow coach swung 
by, crowded with passengers, the Lisbon 
mails—whipped ashore that morning from a 
Falmouth packet—stacked high on its sway- 
ing roof. No luck so far! 


Ortho lit a pipe and lay back in the rusty 
bracken, taking his ease. He had hoped to 
get to Truro that night, but now he felt he 
would be lucky to see Blue Anchor or even 
Indian Queens. 

A horseman came up the hill, a plump, 
red-headed farmer, bestriding a gray mare 
with a sway back and one wall eye. 

“Hulloa!” Ortho shouted, sitting up. 

The gray mare shied and capered across 
the road, the farmer hanging round her neck. 
“My dear soul and life! What do ’e mean, 
hollering so outrageous?” he demanded, 
wriggling back into the saddle. 

“Didn’t mean any harm,” said Ortho. “I 
want a ride.” 

“A ride, sayest? And what’ll I do, jump 
off and walk?” 

“Walk? No. I'll get up behind. That’sa 
fine long-backed filly you’ve got. There’s 
room for a boat’s crew.” 

The farmer examined Ortho with a shrewd 
blue eye. ‘‘You’ma bold one. What are ’e? 
Sailor?” 

“Ves, navy. Just paid off.” 

“Navy! Did you meet my son ’Zekiel 
there?” 

“Maybe. What’s his name and ship?”’ 


se IS name is Harvey, and his ship is the 

Latona, frigate, Lord Howe’s Western 
Squadron. His girl crossed en, so ’e went to 
sea to spite her. Though how she would be 
spited if a cannon ball took his head off— 
seeing she married another—do pass my un- 
derstanding.” 

Ortho smote his thigh. ‘My stars, the 
Latona is my own ship! Ezekiel Harvey— 
Ezekiel Harvey—why, dang it, I know him 
well. Chap with sandy hair and blue eyes, 
and let me see, is he a gunner or a topman?”’ 

“‘Nayther,” said Ezekiel’s parent; ‘he’s a 
cook’s shifter and black as pitch—takes after 
his ma. You backed the wrong dog that 
time, sailor.” 

Ortho laughed. ‘‘Seems I did. No matter. 
Are you going to give me a ride?”’ 

The farmer stroked his rusty chin. “I’ve 
got a soft heart for sailors, ’count of ’Zekiel, 
so I'll put ’e as far as Ennisworgey turning 
for two shilling.”’ . 

“To thunder with you!” said Ortho. 
“What do you think you are—a po’ chaise?” 

“One and sixpence, call it?” 

it No ! ” 

Shilling?” 

“No!” 

“How much will ’e give, then?” 

“Sixpence, and no more, you old blood- 
sucker.” 

The farmer rubbed his chin again. “Call it 
ninepence.”’ 

“No, I tell you.” 

The farmer grunted. 
money first, then.”’ 


Ortho gave him the sixpence and swung up 
behind. 


“Hand over the 


N ALARMING change came over the 
drowsy old mare. She gave a sudden 
squeal, bounded into the air, then, tucking 
her head and tail well in, lashed out furiously 
with both hind legs. 

“Whoa! whoa!” her master cried, vacat- 
ing the saddle for the mare’s neck. 

“Tally ho! Tally ho!” cried Ortho, taking 
his place. 

“‘Stop tormenting she!” yelled the farmer, 
sliding farther down. 

“There’s a gadfly under her tail, I expect,” 
Ortho laughed. 

“Gadfly! This ain’t the season for —— 
hey, you’m pushing me off.” 

“Well, somebody’s got to go seemingly.” 

“Whoa! Steady, you whimsey daffock! 
Hey! Help! I’m going.” 

“Good-by!” said Ortho. 

And with an extra high kick on the part of 
the gray and some assistance from Ortho, he 
went. 

When the apoplectic yeoman picked him- 
self up from the roadside nettles, Ortho was 
slipping his knife back into its sheath and the 
mare had regained the horizontal. 

Ortho smiled upon the farmer. ‘Want a 
ride as far as Ennisworgey turning, do you? 
Well, I’ve got a soft heart for farmers, on ac- 
count of my old shipmate Ezekiel, so I’ll take 
you—for sixpence. Hand over the money 
and jump up behind.” 

Ortho got as far as Blue Anchor that night, 
and slept it out in a barn in company with 
the peddler and a wandering tinsmith. 


(Continued in the February Home Fournal) 
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ospital Dietitians 


ee Cream of Tartar Baking Powder is 
~ best from a healthful point of view” 


“What kind of baking powder do you _ the daily diet and their overwhelming en- quality of the baking powder so many mil- 
consider best from a healthful point of dorsement of cream of tartar, the principal _ lions depend on daily. 
ingredient of Royal, are of vital interest to 
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view! one tieniienins. 2c worth insures your success 
That was the quuston recently put to It is a precious ingredient—this cream of | Cakes and biscuits baked with Royal can 
a notable group of dietitians in recog- tartar. Every bit of it used in Royal Baking be readily distinguished from all others. 
nized hospitals all over the a Powder is made from the finest Royal makes them not only marvelously 
countr oe grapes grown. Much labor is in- light and fluffy but insures a fine, even tex- 
‘a volved, infinite care and expense __ ture, a delicious full flavor with no trace of 


82% of those replying defi- 


>» 


nitely said ‘‘Cream of Tartar! 


—but ever since Royal Baking bitter taste. Yet enough Royal for a large 
Powder was first formulated, over luscious layer cake—the kind your family 
50 years ago, Royal’s importations likes best—costs less than 2c! 


of pure cream of tartar have gone Experienced cooks know they can trust 
on uninterruptedly. Royal to do its full duty every time; inex- 

In all these yearsthere hasbeen _ perienced cooks have the best luck with it. 
no variation in the high health — For fifty years it has been used in millions 
of homes for successful baking. 


Send for complete 
recipe book—FREE 


Practical and delicious recipes 
of all kinds—over 350 alto- 
gether! Tested by experts for 
accuracy. Over 9,000,000 
copies of this famous Royal 
Cook Book have already been 
distributed. Let us send you a 
copy free—use this coupon. 


OSPITAL dietitians are 

perhaps more compe- 
tent than any other group to 
speak on this subject. ~—— 
For hospital dietitians 
are chosen only after 
wide experience in the 
chemistry of foods— 
the work they do de- 
mands the most exact- 
ing care. 


Their emphasis on the importance 
of the right kind of baking powder in 


Contains no alum 
Leaves no bitter taste 

























COCOA CREAM CAKE—Melting chocolate is often trouble- 
some. With cocoa, this cake is easily and quickly made. | 
NUT AND RAISIN ROLLS—If the dough is handled lightly =| 
and rolled thin the rolls will be light, crisp and flaky. 


























The Royal Baking Powder Co., 
101 East 42nd Street, New York 










Bs oe Z z Send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book — over 350 
FEATHER COCOANUT CAKE—An easy method is to sift delicious, tested recipes for all kinds of foods. 
dry ingredients in one bowl, mix the liquids in another, 


then combine. 










SEND for the famous Royal Cook Book—It’s FREE * . ; Cabicn iste <iheck ees aoe 
Recipes for the foods shown above are in this book 
or will be sent you if you write for them 
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Sarah has a “repitashun” for fried chicken. As nearly as Mrs. Clark can spell 
the rich, golden brown words of that jewel among cooks, Sarah Said: 





“Firs ah cuts de cheekin in pieces. Den ah puts Snowdrif in de pan 


and when it’s hot ah puts in de pieces a cheekin which ah has pre- 


vously dipped in melk en rolled in flour.” (Sarah didn’t say just how much 





uary, 192: | 
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Snowdrift she put in her pan—but, melted, it looked nearly an inch deep.) 


“Ah lets it get a nice golden brown on one side, den ah turns it on de other 


side an lets dat brown. Den ah salts it.” (Many good cooks disagree with Sarah 


as to when to salt.) 


“When ah cooks a cheekin on a gas stove ah puts de plate whut ah 


uses for heatin de flatirons on under de fryin pan, turns down de heat and 


lets it fry slowly till it’s done fru. An if nesary, ah puts in mo Snowdrif.” 


Snowdrift 


For Making Cake, Biscuit and Pastry 


The Wesson Oil people make Snow- 
drift out of oil as good as fine salad 
oil. The oil is hardened and whipped 
—somewhat as you beat the white of 
an egg—into a creamy, white fat. 
(Its fluffy whiteness is how Snow- 
drift got its name.) 

Made entirely of this choice oil, 
Snowdrift is an absolutely pure, rich 
fat—most delicate in flavor and very 
good to eat. Taste it and see. 

Snowdrift is then packed in air- 


tight cans so that when you get it 





in your kitchen it is as sweet and 
fresh as the day it was made. (This 
is Important, because freshness makes 
quite as much difference in the good- 
ness of a fat as it does in eggs or 
cream.) 

We, who make it, think that there 


couldn't be anything nicer than Snow- 





drift for making cake, biscuit, pie 
Crust or for frying. 


In frying, for instance—to know 








And For Frying 


how good fried food can taste, you've 
got to fry in a fat that is good itself. 
It is really a mistake to suppose that 
“any fat will do.” Of course you can 
fry, after a fashion, with any fat— 
but if you want things to taste good 
you've got to put just exactly as good 
a fat into your frying pan as you 
would put into cake or biscuit or 
anything else you were going to eat. 

Most good cooks who have dis- 
covered Snowdrift, fry with it because 
Snowdrift makes things so good 
to Cat. 

That's quite reason enough. 

It is also true that because it is 
pure vegetable oil there are scientific 
reasons for Snowdrift’s superiority as 
a frying fat. 

At the right temperature for fry- 
ing many fats “break down,” smoke 
—that is, burn—and aren't as good 


to eat nor as good for us as they 


might be. The wholesomeness of 
Snowdrift as a frying fat is due to the 
fact that it can be heated hot enough 
to fry perfectly long before it burns, 
so that with ordinary care you can 
fry food in Snowdrift that is as 
wholesome as the same food cooked 
any other way, and still has that rich, 
delectable “fried” taste. 

Snowdrift is also economical — 
especially in deep frying. Strain it to 
remove any crumbs of food and you 
can use it over arid over again. It will 
not absorb the odor or flavor of any 
food you cook in it—not even fish or 
onions. And Snowdrift is not altered 
much by heating to frying tempera- 
ture. Some cooking fat has to be 
thrown out after you use it a few 
times, but Snowdrift is altered so 
little by heating that you can use it 
up and not waste it. It is almost as 


good the last time you use it as 


the first. 







































































the worst 
enemy to teeth 


“You can feel it with your tongue 


Maybe your teeth 
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j 
Send coupon for 10-day testy 


are gloriously clear & 


—simply clouded with a film coat 


Find out by making this unique test. Thousands who 
go through life wishing for beautiful teeth already have 


them .. 


HOUSANDS of people unconsciously handicap them- 
selves in domestic and social life with cloudy teeth— 
absolutely without reason. 

Scientists now prove that most people have pretty, 
clear teeth. And that dingy, dull teeth simply indicate a 
condition that can easily be corrected. 

You may be one of those people. 
ing teeth and yet not know it. 

Now a test is being offered which will enable you to 


find out. The coupon brings it without charge. So it is 
folly not to make it. 


Have really charm- 


It’s simply a film—a stubborn film that 
you can easily remove 


Run your tongue across your teeth. You will feel a film. 
A film that absorbs discolorations and hides the natural 
color and luster of your teeth. 


That is why, regardless of all the care you take now, your 
teeth remain ‘‘off color’’, dingy looking, unattractive. If 
your present dentifrice fails successfully to combat that film, 
it is surely worth while to try, at least, another way. 

Remove it, and you, like millions before you, will be sur- 
prised to find that your own teeth are as pretty as anyone’s. 


What it is—how it invites tooth troubles and decay 


Modern dental practice urges the constant fighting of 
that film. Urges it on grounds of beauty and, more im- 
portantly, on health. For it is charged with most tooth 
troubles of today. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
food substance which ferments and causes acid. 
tact with teeth, this acid fosters decay. 


Germs by the millions breed in it and multiply. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


So that same film that hides your pretty teeth is tco 


It holds 


In con- 


. yet never reveal them—or know they have them! 


the great enemy of healthy, sound teeth—an ever-present 
danger in your mouth. 

You must remove it three times daily. 
ing, ever present. 
to enamel. 


It is ever form- 
Harsh, gritty substances are dangerous 


New methods that combat film 


Now modern science has discovered new and radically 
different methods. A dentifrice called Pepsodent—dif- 
ferent in formula, action and effect from any you have 
ever known. 


Its action is to curdle that film. Then harmlessly to 
remove it. No harsh grit—a new way that is changing the 
tooth cleansing habits of the world. 


Make this test 


To millions this new way has proved the folly of having 
ugly teeth. The folly of inviting tooth troubles and the 
poor health that results. 


It will give you the lustrous teeth you want—quickly. 


Results will surprise you. Mail the coupon now. Try 
this new method which world’s leading dental authorities 
are urging. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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FREE 


Send to: 
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Only one tube to a family 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


with me was 
inally aban- 
loned and I 
was allowed to 
hape my own 
urse. I 

| teered for 
| North Amer- 


eventually on 
a horse ranch 


in the Wolf 


Hills, Sas- 
katchewan. 
Great days! 


My mate and 
I went out on 
a traveling 
threshing gang 
for a. time, 
frequently 
pitching 
heaves for six- 
teen hours a day. Then I hopped over to 
the Northern Bechuanaland Protectorate, in 
South Africa, going out as a ranger to the 
[ati Concessions Company. I went on trek 
for two years, riding up and down my three 
thousand square miles’ beat, settling native 
disputes, shifting herds, and so on. I had 
become manager of a large beef ranch when 
the war broke out. Hot-footing it to Eng- 
land, I joined up as a trooper. I went to 
France in April, 1915, and was ‘in the line’ 
my third night in that country. In the au- 
tumn of 1915 I went home to Ireland with 
a commission in my pocket. As an intelli- 
sence officer, I was caught in the 1916 
rebellion—a very dirty business. Then I 
ent back to France and stayed there to the 
end, with the exception of a dash to Italy. 
Demobilized in 1919, I brought out my first 
cok and have been pushing a pen ever 





GEORGE 





} 


ince. I have knocked about France, Hol 
land, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Spain and 
Morocco; can eat and drink and smoke any 


| mortal thing; and love any form of riding, 
| shooting, sailing and football. As for story 
| writing, I find that not quite so easy.” 


M R. WERNER is another welcome 
i e newcomer. Werner gave a fresh im- 
petus to the common or garden citizen’s 
appetite for biography when he tucked the 
human equation of P. T. Barnum between 
book covers. Now you are having the oppor- 
tunity of reading his Brigham Young long 
before it assumes volume shape. A prodi- 
gious amount of digging preceded the com- 
pletion of this work, for Werner considers 
Brigham Young one of the most forceful 
characters in American history. If you fol- 
low this author’s chronicling you will discover 
that a natural sympathy for the underdog 
has led him to choose characters who, in his 
opinion, have been undervalued by con- 
temporary historians. Werner’s own biog- 
raphy is much 
shorter than 
Boswell’s would 
have been. He 
makes his brief 
bow to JOURNAL 
readers thus: 
“Born in New 
York City, 
March 6, 1897. 
Attended Co- 
lumbia Univer- 
sity for two and 
a half years. 
Being bored 
with that, I en- 
listed in the 
Army and was 
bored in a safe 
position in 
France for two 
years. Obituary 
; editor of the 
New York Tribune for almost one year—my 
first venture in biography. Visited China and 
Japan during 1920 and wrote special corre- 
spondence for the New York Tribune. This 
was a pleasant relief after obituaries, but 
I’m not sorry for having tackled those. My 
interest in biography was aroused to action 
by my admiration for the work of Lytton 
Strachey more than by any other influence.” 





M. R. WERNER 











RUETT A. 

CARTER 
illustrates El- 
eanor Hallowell 
Abbott’s story 
this month. 
Carter wrested 
success from a 
somewhat re- 
luctant envi- 
ronment. Born 
in Missouri, in 
1891, Pruett 
was six months 
old when—pre- 
sumably with 
his tacit con- 
sent—he was 
transferred to 
Fort Washakie 
in Wyoming, 
where his 
father was an 
Indian trader. Here he spent his early boy- 
hood—on a one-troop frontier post 150 miles 
from the nearest railroad, in the heart of the 
Arapaho and Shoshore Indian reservation. 
Soldiers and round-ups and Indians—and 
canned food—were a part of his everyday 
life. When still a child he moved again, this 
time to Los Angeles where he studied at the 
Art Students’ League. In 1910 young Carter 
headed for New York, via Salvador and 
Guatemala, and it ever since has been his 
dream to revisit these alluring spots. His 
idea in coming East was to break into illus- 
tration, but the sordid business of annexing 
the wherewithal to pay for board and shelter 
all too soon engrossed him. He landed a job 
with the New 
York American 
and soon found 
himself art 
manager on the 
Georgian in 
Atlanta. In 
1915 he was re- 
called to the 
New York Eve- 
ning Journal. 
When America 
entered the 
World War he 
was juggled 
from one can- 
tonment to an- 
other—Lee, 
Custer, Upton, 
Dix. “By the 
time I was commissioned,” Carter con- 
fesses, “I had trained down to 117. That, of 
course, was going a bit too strong and I was 
pretty nearly ready for the pearly gates. 
That catastrophe was happily averted when I 
was assigned to the Depot Brigade, and with 
the sudden cessation of intensive training 
I managed to regain a little weight. In 
fact, I soon tipped the scales at 150 pounds 


~ 


WESTON 





PRUETT 


CARTER 


and was on the verge of buying a brand-new , 


uniform, for the buttons on my old blouse 
were popping off, when the Armistice knocked 
our preparations silly. This brief craining 
was invaluable to me, for it gave me a devil- 
may-care attitude which was a mighty good 
antidote for the deadly earnestness which 
had characterized my work until that time. 
During the eight years between coming to 
New York and enlistment I never lost sight 
of my ambition to become an illustrator. I 
worked every week-end and _ practically 
every night, rarely snatching more than five 
hours sleep at a time. I was so intent upon 
each job that I was like a monkey in a coco- 
nut grove who wants to gather an armful of 
nuts, but will not drop the two he has in 
hand in order to shake down more. I 
haven’t had any recreation to speak of— 
except picking up antiques and occasional 
visits to the theater, but it’s dawning on me 
that this procedure doesn’t pay.” Carter’s 
Atlanta stay resulted in his marriage with a 
Southern girl, also on the Georgian. The 
Carters intend to split next summer between 
the studio and a catboat, and sometime— 
perhaps when Deal, their boy, now five years 
old, grows big enough to ride a horse—they 
plan to take a whole year off and revel in the 
Rockies. It is a safe wager that packed with 
the frying pan will be a few sketch pads. 
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JAN 


By Grace 


a 
ANIE stood in the doorway watching the 
group that passed down the front walk to 
Bob Merrill’s car. Their laughing voices 
floated back to her. How gay they were. She 
stifled a sigh even as she waved a cheery return 
to their “good nights.” 

She was stacking sheet music at the piano 
when a familiar tattoo on the door presaged the 
breezy entrance of pretty Mildred Keene. 

“Where’s the Hungry Horde?” Mildred 
demanded airily. “Departed to other fields, 
I suppose. Who was here to-night?” 

“Oh, the usual crowd. Jack and Thad and 
the Benson boys, and—’”’ Janie hesitated. Her 
color deepened. ‘And Bob Merrill.” 


“Humph! Likes your cooking, doesn’t he? 
And so do all the others. What do they think 
you are—a professional entertainer?” 


“Why, they don’t think anything about it, 
Millie. I’m just Tom’s sister to them—just 
Janie. I don’t mind the cooking.” 


“No, but you do mind the lonely evenings 
after they’re gone.”’ Mildred’s eyes searched 
her friend’s face. Then she asked gently, “On 
whom is Bob calling to-night?” 


She tried 


Janie bent hastily over the music. 
to speak casually. ‘“‘Peggy Marsh.” 


“Peggy has ‘class,’ Janie.” 


“Yes, I know”—her lips tremulous. “But, 
Mildred, that hasn’t a thing to do with me.” 


“See here, Janie Norton!” Mildred gripped 
her arm and propelled her toward the long 
mirror. “Look at yourself. You need clothes— 
pretty, up-to-date, colorful things to deepen 
the brown of your eyes and hair. See what that 
old drab serge does to you. Why did you buy 
it, anyway?” 

“Because it was cheap. 
dred,” she added bravely, 
plain Janie.” 

“Nonsense! It’s nice to be a good cook, but 
if you’re ever to get any fun out of life, you'll 
have to begin to consider the eye.” She glanced 
at her wrist watch. “Mercy! I'll have to fly 
to keep that engagement with Hal—the last 
for a while, you know. I leave on the early 
morning train, but I’ll run over the minute 
I get back.” 


Lacking her chum’s comforting presence, the 
house seemed more desolate than ever to Janie. 
She had learned to dread Sunday evenings 
anyway. Well—one could always read. She 
picked up a magazine. 

When Tom came in at eleven, he found his 
sister so engrossed in a letter that he could 
extract from her only an occasional monosyl- 
lable. Which wasn’t at all like Janie, he ob- 
served, as he went off to bed. 

It was some weeks later that Mildred again 
ran up the Nortons’ steps and burst unan- 
nounced into the living-room. 

A familiar room, yes; but the radiant Janie 
playing a perfect accompaniment to Bob 


It’s no use, Mil- 
“T'll have to remain 





IE’S SECRET 


G. Reihm 


Merrill’s perfect tenor wasn’t the girl Mildred 
had tried to comfort and advise. She was a 
new and beautiful Janie of unsuspected charm. 


It was upon Janie’s frock that Mildred’s 
gaze became riveted . . . a silken crépe thing 
of wonderful tans and browns with touches of 
orange and gold. 


After the usual commonplaces, with Mil- 
dred’s eyes begging answer to the question she 
couldn’t ask because of Bob Janie followed 
her to the door and whispered, ° ‘Come over in 
the morning. I'll tell you all about it.’ 


“Tt was the very last night you were here, 
Mildred,” Janie began next day. “I saw a 
magazine article about the Woman’s Institute 
explaining how it is teaching thousands of girls 
like me to make their own clothes at home i in 
spare time. I wrote that night. This is the 
result.” She lifted from its closet hook a smart 
gray crépe dress with an outline check of old blue. 


“And you made it!” exclaimed Mildred. 
“Janie, it’s beautiful! How have you learned 
4 - * ??? 
so much in these few weeks? 


“Why, I started right in by making lovely 
things . . . couldn’t help learning, because 
everything is so clear and the Institute guides 
you in every step. And, Mildred,” excitement 
entered her voice, “I’m *making money sewing 
for others. I made two dresses for Mrs. Ward, 
and she’s so pleased she says she’s going to tell 
all her friends.” 


“And—Bob?” queried Mildred. 


“takes me everywhere. Oh, Mildred” — 
her voice broke through sheer joy, “‘for the 
first time in my life I’m really happy. I didn’t 
know clothes could make such a difference in a 
girl’s life.” 


* * * 


ON’T you want to write the Woman’s Insti- 
tute before night too—just as Janie did? 
Just a word of interest will bring you free the 
booklet, “‘ Making Beautiful Clothes,” with the full 
story of what the Institute can do for you. 


It tells how you can have lovely dresses just in 

free minutes at home—make them at tiniest cost 

give them little striking touches that make 

them distinctively becoming to you . . . be ready 
for happy times . . . make money. 


A stamp may bring you, too, more good luck 
than you ever had before. Won’t you send this 
coupon so we can start the booklet to you by 
return mail? 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-N, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
48-page booklet, ‘‘ Making Beautiful Clothes.” Iam 
most interested in learning— 
© Home Dressmaking 


0 Millinery 
O Professional Dressmaking 


0 Cooking 
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merely cursory glances at the tea-table group. If Valentine 
Brinsley turned her back to the balustrade and Bertha moved 
closer to it, neither of the men saw it. 

Why, Linda thought, should a man like Steffin be inter- 
ested in such a girl? What was there that could conceivably 
hold him in that restless, colorful face? 

Behind her on the balustrade Lansell, with that delicacy 
of good breeding that takes cognizance of another’s mood, 
smoked quietly, leaning back against one of the huge flower 
pots. 

In the quiet, Shelburn’s voice suddenly raised, was audi- 
ble to the two of them. 

“I’m not running a charitable project,’’ said Shelburn. 
“I’m financing a new company. It’s going big eventually; 
but just now it’s taking every cent I have and a good bit of 
what you have, MacGrath. I can’t pay Lindan or anybody 
else a cent more than | have paid. Why should I give him 
money because he’s ill? I gave him all he asked for.” 

“You held him up, Shelly, because he was ill. He took 
any offer for the lease of the forty acres you made. He’s 
better now, and you'll have to give him more. That’s the 
whole reason he won't sell to you. You haven’t offered him 
enough.” 

“I’ve offered him plenty, and I tell you the man isn’t 
better now.” 


INDA bent forward around the big blue vase until she 

could see Shelburn’s face. He stopped talking and re- 

turned her look with faint surprise. Lansell straightened 
up and threw his stub over the railing. 

“‘Oh, you’re there, Fergus,’”’ said Shelburn. ‘“‘ You’re the 
man I want to see. How long do you think Lindan will 
live?” 

‘About thirty years if he’s careful.” 

Shelburn had planned a dance at the club that evening. 
After dinner, as they moved into the hall where several maids 
waited with wraps for the women, Shelburn passed through 
the open hall door and spoke to his chauffeur with a suppressed 
anger so sibilant that the low words were perfectly clear. 
“T told you I had to get to the telegraph office before it 
closed at nine, and I have had to wait six minutes for you.” 

Already seated in the car with MacGrath beside her, Linda 
watched Shelburn as if the outburst of anger fascinated her. 
“Tf you are going to the telegraph office,’’ she said, ‘‘may I 
send a night letter to father?”’ 

“Did you get Lindan?”’ said MacGrath. 

““Not with any success. I’m wiring him to come here. 
He’ll like it; he’s been tied up there with sick people so long 
he’ll like to get back to his old friends and his old ways.”’ 

“Will he come? He’s really ill.’”’ 

“Yes, he’ll come.” 

For a moment Linda lost her breath. It still came fast 
when she spoke: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Shelburn, believe me, you ought 
not to dothis. He isa hemorrhage case, and he ought not to 
take an extra step.”’ 

Shelburn frowned. ‘Oh, he’s not that bad. 
Lansell say he’d live thirty years.” 

Linda turned to her uncle. ‘‘Uncle Sandy, really, oh, 
really, he ought not to leave Saranac.”’ 

‘““Why, my dear, that’s his affair, not ours. He’s a grown 
man. If he oughtn’t to he probably won’t.” 

When Shelburn got out at the telegraph office Linda 
looked past him into the little room, empty save for a tired 
operator, unfurnished save for a counter with yellow blanks 
on it and pencils on strings. 

Was she a weakling to sit there hesitating to send the 
telegram she wanted to send for fear Shelburn would see 
what it was? He could not prevent her from wiring what 
she chose, to whomever she wished. And he might object 
his head off for all she cared. 

Shelburn looked up as she came in. He had finished his 
telegram and he looked at his watch, frowning while he waited 
for her. Linda took a yellow blank and wrote on it: 


You heard 


Operator: Please do not read this aloud when I give it to you; 
just run the risk of your getting it right. The two telegrams follow: 
one to George MacGrath, the other to Edward Lindan, Saranac 
Lake. 


The breeze off the water stirred the little curls on Linda 
MacGrath’s neck. To an inlander the sun on the Sound was 
an especially lovely thing. She moved down the path toward 
the beach. The path led her beyond the circular cove of sand 
where the rocks began to pile upon themselves, inviting her 
to exploration. She threaded her way between a huge 
bowlder and an arch of wave-washed limestone up a narrow 
ravine scarcely wide enough for passage. Yet someone must 
have gone this way, for on a jutting rock was a small hand- 
kerchief with an embroidered V in the corner. 


HE way broadened a little and came out on a level 

space carpeted with pine needles; and in this space, 
latticed by pine branches, was what might have been an 
artist’s studio, or a writer’s refuge, or a little summerhouse 
for moody hours—a tiny place, with windows open, though 
the door behind its small veranda was closed. 

It was no surprise to her when she heard a step coming up 
the path she had come. Somehow she had expected it. What 
surprised her was the man who came into the clearing; he 
was not the man she had been hoping to see. It was Shelburn. 
He bore a telegram in his hand, and his heavy brows met 
over his prominent eyes. 

With a thrill as of gathering together her resources Linda 
leaned against the pillar of the veranda and waited to see 
what might lie behind those frowning brows. Standing on 
the step above him as he stopped before her, her eyes were on 
a level with his for the first time since she had met him. 

The impact of his anger as he stared at her was like the 
shock of an electric current. ‘‘ You wired Lindan last night?” 

“Well?” 
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‘Here is his answer. Knox took it over the telephone, 
supposing it was for me, since I also had wired him. That’s 
why I read it.” 

Linda read the yellow slip: 


You are very kind. I will wait as you suggest. LINDAN. 


At the relief in her face Shelburn flushed darkly. ‘Will 
you tell me what you suggested to Lindan that he is so amiable 
about ?”’ 

““Mr. Shelburn, I’m afraid I resent your inquiry into my 
affairs. It seems quite bad enough that you should read my 
telegram.” 

He looked at her in silence. Women did not often regard 
him with such inimical eyes. ‘‘ This is something Lindan will 

















be glad of all his life. We want to buy an old tumble-down 
place in the mountains for money enough to keep him in ease 
and comfort as long as he lives; money enough to care for a 
woman, if that interests you. He might reject the offer by 
letter, but he couldn’t accept it, because these are things 
that require signed deeds recorded and witnessed by notaries, 
and you cannot sign a deed by telephone, nor can a notary 
witness it by telegraph.” 

Shelburn lighted a cigar. ‘‘If a woman loved me the way 
you seem to care for Lindan, I would think all the risk in- 
volved in getting to her was worth while. Are you going 
back to the house, or is this a rendezvous?”’ 

“Neither.” 

He turned away and set foot in the almost imperceptible 
path he had come by. 


INDA waited, and when no further sound came from the 
direction of the crackling twig, she left the veranda and 
parted the boughs on the edge of the bluff, peering beyond 
them. There was nothing. She moved along the edge of the 
bluff until she came out on a cleared lawn before a green- 
roofed house of stone. A stone wall separated her from the 
lawn, and she walked beside it until she reached a stile 
where a man in white flannels stood with his hands in his 
pockets and his head bent down. She had not known that 
Steffin’s face could look so dark and heavy. Beyond the 
removal of his cap, he made no greeting. 

““T am lost,”’ said Linda. ‘‘Is this your house?”’ 

“Tt is. And there is no path from where you were to my 
house ?”’ 

She did not wait to consider this; other urgent matters 
were in her mind. ‘‘ Well, here’s a path; it looks as if it went 
through Doctor Lansell’s grounds.’ Then she paused. ‘Is 
anything the matter?”’ 

oe Yes.’’ 

She hesitated, then: ‘‘It was your step I heard as I stood 
on = porch of that little house in the clearing?” 

“cc Tes,”’ 

“Why didn’t you come on?” 

His look at her was so curious that she frowned. ‘Is the 
place haunted? I went out for a walk this morning and 
stumbled on it by accident and wondered whose it was. I 
thought it might be yours.” 

“It is not mine.” Then as if some hurt wrung from himan 
exclamation he said: ‘I do not go near the place by accident 
or choice. But on the shore below I heard your voice, and 
I thought perhaps you might have come upon it accidentally 
as you have said you did, for all that it is hard to find, and so 
I climbed the cliff es 

“Well.” Her voice was a command. 

“‘T heard words of love; I saw that I intruded.” 

“Words of love! Impossible.” 

“‘T have keen ears for your voice.” 

She tried to recall what he could have possibly heard, and 
then quite suddenly she found herself angry. ‘‘I have not 
been off the terrace since I arrived until this morning,” she 
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said hotly. ‘If you think I have to climb a steep path to,7 
secluded place to meet my host, I do not. He is there in th 
house where I am staying, and he is capable of creating hi 
own seclusion by a wave of the hand. As for talk of love, n 
one in that group of people needs seclusion for that; loye 
can be talked of while the morning paper is unfolded or th 
butler waits.’’ She paused, but when he made no answer the 
hot color came into her face. ‘‘I don’t know what makes yo, 
so unfriendly.” 

He looked at her intently. ‘‘I said you were too young fo 
this place, and what you have said proves it. Last night, 
though I do not care for dancing, I went to the club becaug 7 
I was worried about you, because it seemed a friendly thing 7 
todo; you might need me. And I sat outdoors on the verand; 7 
and watched you dance with Shelburn more than with the 
others. The dances of today—well, even if you wanted ty 
dance with this man, I can’t see why your uncle let you doit," 

Some latent excitement in her was welcoming the resent. 
ful tone in his voice. ‘‘ But my uncle cannot govern the way 
every man dances with me. He is my uncle, not my nurse," | 

“Quite true. Yet near me on the veranda, also watching 
you, sat your uncle; and he must have had some doubt, for 
he reminded Shelburn that you were neither a Bertha Lanse} 
nor a Julie de Chevonnes.”’ 

He bent toward her in amazed uncertainty. He felt hin. 
self lifting heavy feet cumbered with mud, to clump after 
her. ‘The path of gold created by your uncle did not protect 
you from the morning’s meeting to which Shelburn con. 
trived to give the appearance of the clandestine. No out. 
side power like gold can protect a woman from the clandestine, 
She must protect herself.” 

She turned from him and moved down the path, and he 
had the sense of her floating on this sunlight that he could not 
reach, and of her taking the sunlight with her so that his los 
was quite irreparable. XVI 


HE path took Linda across Doctor Lansell’s lawn t 

Shelburn’s house. Near its end Madame de Chevonnes 
joined her. Julie’s high heels were making holes in the sand 
and her purple parasol caught at the pine boughs, and neither 
of these things pleased her. 

They moved toward the terrace in silence, and Linda’ 
sensitive awareness warned her. Madame de Chevonnes had 
stopped before a stone bench set against the wall below th 
terrace among the rhododendrons. 

She looked up at the terrace and found it empty; yet sh 
lowered her voice. ‘I still have youth and, in spite of th 
war, I still have money and position.’’ She made a littl 
French gesture. ‘I could give it to you. You have never 
been abroad; you would be acclaimed if you were proper 
presented as the dowered daughter of your father’s famil 
I go down to Virginia next week. Why should I not ask you 
father to come to the old place where I met him as a gir! 
We could be friends; at the very least we could be friends 
I will ask him to come.”’ 

“But he cannot come, madame. 
tuberculosis.”’ 

“But he is not already entombed. If Ned Lindan can 
come, your father can. The mountains of Virginia are surely 
as good for him as the mountains of New York.’’ She looked 
at Linda narrowly. ‘‘ What is it? Why shouldn’t Ned Lin- 
dan come here? It’s to his advantage. Here is a new cor: 
poration that must be carefully financed. If well handled 
there is much money in it. I have heard them talk about ita 
good deal. Perhaps they want Ned Lindan in it. They are 
all old friends.” 

She paused with a moment’s arrested attention. ‘‘ Why, 
where have my wits been? Your mother wasa Paget; I had” 
forgotten it. It is why you are named Linda; there is al: 
ways a Linda among the Pagets. You are Ned Lindan’s 
cousin—I don’t know just how far removed, second or third. 
Your mother’s grandfather was Lindan Paget.” 

The maid came into Linda’s room the next morning witha 
breakfast tray. ‘‘ Madame, Mr. Knox, monsieur’s secretary, 
sends word that the car goes to the station for Monsieur Lin- 7 
dan at ten, and should you wish to go, there will be nobody ~ 
else going.”’ The maid’s voice was softly significant. 

‘“‘T will be waiting on the veranda,”’ said Linda. 


He is curing himself o! 









i.‘ THE station there was only one other car. A man at 
the far end of the station platform talking with the 
station master turned about as Linda left her car, hesitated 
and then came toward her. ‘‘You have come to meet 
Lindan?”’ Steffin asked. 

“Yes. Have you?” 

“‘He wired me.’’ He was very grave. 

It was scarcely credible that the sun-browned man who 
got off the train needed any of the cautions that had been 
suggested for him, unless one came close enough to hear the} 
quick breathing or to discern the languidness behind his 
forced movements. 4 

““May I dismiss your car, Miss Linda,’”’ asked Steffin, | 
“and drive my own myself?”’ 

He drove very slowly and carefully, sitting alone in front! 
and stopping now and then in spite of the other man’s protes 
tations. 

“You must have thought it odd,”’ said Lindan in his soft, 
husky voice, ‘‘that I should have come, after all, when I had} 
wired you I would wait.” 

“No,” said Linda, ‘‘I do not think it odd that you are here, | 
though I do think you should not have come.” 

He smiled at her. ‘‘I so greatly wanted the details of my 
affairs settled for the sake of some of us to whom it means 
something, and I have to settle them with Shelburn. I came 
here today because I must get some things started that must 
be done with the hands I now have; signatures must be 
written. And there are other things that must be planned 











(Continued on Page 85) 
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‘Your PIES are richer in _flavor--“Your PUDDINGS a new delight/ 


“This New Moist Coconut in‘Tins 
has the real Flavor and Ienderness 
of the freshly opened nut! 





HE difference between dried fruit and fresh fruit— 
that’s the difference between ordinary dried coconut, 
and this new moist coconut that comes in sealed tins. 


Try it in the coconut meringue pie and the coconut 
snowflake pudding shown above—recipes for which you'll 
find in our recipe book. 

Three kinds of Coconut. Franklin Baker makes Southern-Style, 


moist coconut in air-tight tins (Yellow Can), Fresh-Grated-With- 
The-Milk (Blue Can), Dry Shred (Premium) in cardboard boxes. 


FREE! a full-sized can of this 


wonderful new coconut—cA special 
offer to every Ladies Home Journal reader 


BAKER'S CO 


outhern-Style 


ree introductory offer 


IN order that you may see for yourself how much 
more delicious this new coconut is, we will send 
a full-sized can absolutely free. Fill in and mail the 
coupon below today. 


Use your free can of Sotithern-Style in one of 
your favorite recipes—or in one of the recipes 
in our new recipe booklet that will come with it. 

Offer applies to the United States alone. Free 
can sent only on receipt of coupon, with name 
and full address plainly printed in ink. 








FRANKLIN BAKER CO., Dept. S1, 
15th and Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 


Kindly send me a full-sized can of your new South- 
ern-Style Coconut absolutely free. } 
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Send for Free Recipe Book! 


‘‘Home uses for juices of Sealdsweet 
grapefruit and oranges” gives tested 
recipes for a great variety of hot and cold 
drinks, ices, soups and other refreshing 
combinations. This book, illustrated in 
natural colors, tells how to serve orange 
and grapefruit juices in many unique 
ways. Write for free copy at once. 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 


910 Citrus Exchange Bldg., 
Tampa, Florida. 
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“The real good of the 
Orange is under the Skin” 


Can You Select 
The Better Oranges? 


Better oranges are the juicier kind. 


It is the juice of oranges which contains the vitamines and foods 
so necessary to health. 


The experienced housewife knows that the outer appearance 
of oranges is often misleading —that the real goodness is under 
the skin. 





Florida oranges, whether they are bright, golden or russet in 
color, are equally juicy and palatable. Often these different 
colored oranges grow on the same tree. 


Demand Sealdsweet Florida oranges. They are filled to burst- 
ing with health-giving juice. Sealdsweet oranges are the pick 
of the groves, chosen for you by more than six thousand 
Florida growers—men who know oranges. 


You can rely on the selection of these cooperating growers— 
insist upon Sealdsweet. 


Your retail fruit dealer will supply you 
with Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit. 


TRADE MARK f 


= > 8 e i Ff r : 
FLSRISA sealdS“) FEGRISA 
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Sealdheart Grapefruit 
(in cans) 


The inner meat of Sealdsweet grapefruit 
separated from the outer membranes and 
rind before canning. Ready to serve— 
chill before using. Eat as you would 
fresh grapefruit. Add a bit of sugar or 
salt if you like. Ask your grocer for 
Sealdheart whenever you are unable to 
secure fresh Sealdsweet grapefruit or 
prefer the fruit in cans. 
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“Weight means 
abundance of Juice” 


Let Weight Decide 
Your Choice of Grapefruit 


The weight of a grapefruit indicates abundance of juice. 


And it is the juice which carries the tonic qualities and delicious 
grapefruit flavor. 


The outer color of the rind means little and does not affect the 
quantity of juice. 





4 The bright, golden and russet shades of color all are found on 
grapefruit heavy with juice and rich in health values. 


Let weight decide your choice and you will demand Sealdsweet 
Florida grapefruit. Sealdsweet grapefruit are the choicest 
raised in the groves of over six thousand Florida growers, who 
market their product codperatively. 


The Sealdsweet trade mark assures you of the inner goodness 
of the citrus fruits you buy. 


Ask for Sealdsweet grapefruit and oranges in 
tissue wrappers bearing the trade mark below. 
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In the best circles one always feels that there 
is an air of comfortable ease, a self-assurance 
so natural to the woman of refinement. 

Wherever she goes—to card parties, to the 
theatre, to dances, entertaining at home— 
she knows that her personal attractiveness is 
“at its best.’’ She knows, too, that the whole 
charming effect of her daintiness cannot be 
detracted from by the unpleasant odor of 
perspiration—or any other body odor. 

‘““Mum”’ is the word! 

“Mum” anticipates all body odors. After 
the morning bath, a touch of this snowy-white 
cream-deodorant, applied here and there, 
gently neutralizes, throughout the whole day 
and evening, all body odors—as they occur. 

“Mum” simply prevents all body odors— 
it does not stop perspiration nor interfere 
with other natural functions. 


Mum’ prevents 








is the word! 
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The regular use of “Mum” with the sani- 
tary napkin by thousands of careful women 
is testimony of its wonderful effectiveness and 
safety. A pamphlet in each jar of “Mum” 
goes into this important subject more inti- 
mately. 

Make “‘Mum” a regular part of your toi- 
lette, to prevent all unpleasant body odors— 
so out of keeping with your own sense of per- 
sonal daintiness, so embarrassing to others. 

“Mum” is 25c and 50c. Get “Mum” to- 
day at your store. Or take advantage of our 


- Special Offer Coupon. 


And here is something exquisite—a Powder 
Perfume Talc! ‘‘Amoray” is a finely grained, 
cooling talc—so richly fragranced with the 
essence of many flowers that its subtle per- 
fume lasts all day and evening. 25c at all 
stores—or postpaid on our Special Offer. 
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The girl who is popular 
is always at her best. 
Knowing that perspira- 
tion is inevitable and 
its odor embarrassing, 
she uses “Mum” and 
prevents the odor. 

















Dealer’s Name 





! 

| 

ON 

Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia | 

Enclosed is 40c for Special Offer—both a 25c jar of t 

“Mum”, for personal daintiness, and a 25c container of | 

*““Amoray’’ Talc, cool and comforting, perfumed with a rare 1! 

and exotic fragrance—5soc worth for goc postpaid. l 
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Dealer’s Address. 
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with the brains I now have. I know—truly 
I know—that when I have started these 
things on this side of the gate, with my mind 
as it now is, I shall be able to go on with them 
on the other side of the gate, after I have 
taken that big step that awes you so. And 
I know the gate won’t open easily 
enough for me to go through until 
these things I have to do with 
the mind and hands I now 
have are done.” 

They went through the 
lodge gates and up the hill 
to the turn of the road 
from where the sea could 
be seen. 

“No sailor,” said Lin- 
dan, ‘“‘ever becomes recon- 
ciled to the mountains. Let’s 
get out here and walk to the 
house. It’s only a short dis- 
tance.” The three of themstrolled “1 
slowly through the masses of ivory-and- 
pink blossoms of the laurel to the deeper 
shade of the pines that broke the low lime- 
stone cliffs into ledges. A little ahead the 
house began to outline itself, and Lindan 
stopped to look at it. 


HEN down the steps of the terrace came 

a swift-moving coral figure. It paused a 
second on the bottom step, bending forward 
to lookat the little group beyond the turn of 
the drive, then it swept through the laurel 
that bordered the drive and stopped before 
them breathless, with dark, amazed eyes on 
Lindan and hands flung out against him. 
And Linda thought in all the world she had 
never heard so desperate a cry as the low one 
wrenched from the too red lips. 

“Valentine,” said Lindan softly. 

The girl stood quite still, trying to pull 
herself together; but when she spoke, her 
voice held the same passionate protest as her 
outflung hands. ‘Ned, why didn’t you tell 
me you were coming? Oh, my dear, who let 
you make this long trip, and for what? You 
are so—so thin—so changed, Ned.”’ Her voice 
lowered. ‘I would have come to you, dear.” 

‘Not while I could come to you, Valentine; 
and I didn’t tell you because I did not decide 
to come until last night, and you remember 
I hadn’t heard from you for a long while, and 
I was a little uncertain where to wire you.” 

Linda drew back, searching Steffin’s face. 

Valentine Brinsley had moved a little to 
one side and spoke to Steffin with sharp 
clearness. ‘Did you bring him here?” 

‘No. It was Shelburn.” 

The girl’s face whitened. ‘How utterly 
base!” The girl put the back of her other 
hand up against her forehead with a curious 
little gesture as of pain. 


INDAN watched her a moment. Then he 
said softly: ‘‘ Yousee, when Bertha wrote 

me that nobody knew where you were and 
when I did not hear from you myself, it was 
natural that I should ask Win or Fergus to 
do something about it. But I wanted to 
know for another reason than because of my 
worry. For I had been working for you— 
with how much joy, dear, you will guess 
when I tell you I have come here to finish 
my work; to finish it so that you will never 
again have to earn your bread this way. 
Had I known where to find you, I would 
have written you all about it. I would even 
have asked you to come to me at Saranac 
that I might tell you all about it. Or if I 
had known that you had gone to your 
mother’s place in Virginia, I think I should 
have liked to come there. For it’s that 
little tract of land next to mine that was 
your mother’s and that you sold to me when 
your mother died and you had to have the 
money and would take it no other way—it is 
that little place, Valentine, that is one of the 
bits coveted by this new gas company. I 
have deeded it back to you; it would not be 
fair to keep it, bought that way at so small a 
part of its value, when neither you nor I 
knew that it had this value. And I wanted 
to tell you this, and I am telling it to you 
now because I want Steffin to manage the 
lease of it for you to this new company. 
And oh, my dear, this lease will maintain 
you wherever you want to live—in Saranac, 





| like.” 









The girl drew her hand away from him and 
stepped back, her eyes burning at him. “I 
have money? I! And you would have told 
me of it, had I stayed at Bertha’s—and not 
gone away. Why, all I wanted in the world 
was enough money to live where you had to 

live; I was saving for it; I was i 
Her wrung hands were lifted to 
her breast; Lindan took them 
into his own, and she stared 
down at them. “Ned,” she 
whispered, “how thin your 
hands are; how hot they 
are!” Then her whis- 
pered voice broke into a 
sob. 

Linda could bear it no 

longer. She moved back 

beyond the laurel and be- 
yond the terrace until she 
reached the stone bench below 
‘N it where she had sat the day be- 

fore. It was not until she stood beside 
the bench that she was conscious that Steffin 
had followed her. 

She turned abruptly on him. ‘‘ How could 
you have done this thing to him—you, his 
friend? I did not dream this was the woman 
he loved; but you—you knew. You knew 
he was working for her; you knew he was 
worrying over her, waiting for her letters, 
tied to a steamer chair. How could you; oh, 
how could you?” 

His face had flushed a dull scarlet. His 
hand fell on her shoulder and gripped it. 
“Oh, hush! How could I tell him the 
truth? He is ill. She was in Virginia. She 
went there at your father’s suggestion, after 
she left Springfield. It was your father who 
told me where she was. Why should I tell 
him more than this? He is my friend.” 





HE girl drew back with a little gesture of 

despair. ‘“‘What treachery,” she said, 
“and to him of all men in the world! Oh, will 
you go away?” 

She was not roused from her reverie that 
followed until she heard Shelburn’s voice 
and the striking of the match that was 
thrown over the railing. 

“Lindan, I can’t think why you refuse to 
sell this place. You don’t really want to live 
down there, miles from anything, in your 
state of health.” 

There was the sound of another striking 
match, and Linda’s heart contracted. He 
ought not to smoke. ‘“Shelburn,”’ said the 
husky voice, “you are a rover. You belong 
to a race of rovers. It seems quite normal to 
you to live in any one of three towns in any 
of your father’s houses. But I have lived 
in one house there on that Virginia estate, 
and my father and my grandfather lived 
there before me. It isn’t anything at all to 
me that there’s no electricity in that house 
or that the plumbing is not modern. It 
just happens to be a house that I love from 
its old foundation to its musty old attic. 
What I said before holds, Shelburn: I’m 
not selling my own home. But I will sell 
you the adjoining property, the forty acres 
that you leased from me four years ago, 
where you have already sunk wells. As you 
know, the gas is there. This property I 
bought some years ago. I believe you are 
using the house on it for an office. It is no 
part of the original Lindan property, and I 
am willing to sell it.” 


HELBURN was silent for some minutes. 

Then he said: ‘But this is included in 
my original offer. It is the reason that I 
went up from fifty thousand to seventy 
thousand. The extra twenty thousand is 
because of what we found when we sank the 
wells in that corner of your property.” 

“*T will sell you that corner of my property 
for twice that twenty thousand. The rest I 
positively will not sell.” 

Shelburn rose and strolled up and down 
the terrace. Presently he threw his cigar 
away and came back to Lindan. “Will you 
wait until I telephone MacGrath? He has 
had to go into the city today. I will be back 
in a moment.” 

When he had gone Lindan settled down in 
his chair with closed eyes and relaxed 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Beauty Is Yours 
For The Asking 


Let Us Send You a Sample of Dermaline of Roses 


Do you want a wondrously beautiful com- 
plexion, a skin radiant with beauty and life, 
clear, fresh, and glowing with perfection? 

A new, scientific skin lotion has now been 
perfected to fulfill your wish—Dermaline of 
Roses, a product of the famous ZANOL 
Laboratories. 


One application of this delicate lotion ac- 
complishes surprising results. Dirt, dust 
and other impurities vanish as if by magic; 
the roughness of wind and weather is trans- 
formed to velvet smoothness. And it is so 
delightful to use! 


Dermaline of Roses cannot be obtained at 
stores. With many other exquisite ZANOL 
Preparations, it is supplied direct to you from 
our laboratories through trained Represen- 
tatives who call at your home and person- 
ally take care of your needs. 


You will want Dermaline of Roses when a 
ZANOL Representative calls on you, just 
as you will want other ZANOL Products. 
And you will appreciate the superior advan- 
tages of the ZANOL Service Plan, which 
enables you to select your toilet requisites 
in the comfort of your home without the 
trouble of going to stores or even tele- 
phoning. The ZANOL Plan is the modern 
plan—the convenient plan—the plan that 
gives you products of sterling quality at a 
decided saving in cost. 


If you have not yet tried Dermaline of 
Roses, just send the coupon below and we 
will mail you a bottle of this wonderful 
lotion, enough for a whole week’s treat- 
ment, together with a booklet describing 
ZANOL Products and the ZANOL Service 
Plan. 


ANO 


The Better Way to Buy 7 





An Unusual Opportunity To Earn Money 


We have a limited number of positions open on our Representatives Staff, paying very 


satisfactory incomes. If you are seeking dignified, pleasant occupation, our proposition 


will appeal to you. No experience or capital is required, and you may devote just spare 
time if you wish. Check the coupon for complete details of our attractive proposition. 





The AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. DEPT.800 CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Name- 


Address 


The American Products Co., 

Dept. 800, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without cost a trial bottle of Dermaline of Roses and 
a copy of the ZANOL Catalog showing the new and delightful toilet preparations 
and complete details of ZANOL service. 


( ) Check there if you are interested in our proposition to representatives. 
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141 Threads 


to the Square Inch! 


Look for 
this label 


One REASON why they launder 
so beautifully and wear so long. 








& 

It is satisfying to know that all the lovely 
qualities of new Utica Sheets and Pillow : 
Cases will last. : 
Firm, substantial weight and “fee!”’. : 
Pure, snowy whiteness. Comfort- 2 
ing softness. r 


In the illustration above you may see one 
of the reasons. 141 threads—strong threads 
of finest cotton—go into every square inch 
of Utica Sheeting. From a fabric so well 
made you can expect long wear. 





Yet water passes through it freely, for easy 
and thorough cleansing. There is no false 
filler to be dispelled in laundering. And, 
torn from the fabric, not cut, Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases always iron out straight 
and square at corners. 





The Utica Label is assurance of such 
fine and lasting qualities in Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. 





Send 25 cents 
for this set of three 
pretty doilies made 
of snowy Utica 
Sheeting. Embroid- 
ered edges. In one 

piece, ready for 

trimming. Center 
biece 19 inches 
long; end 

pieces 10 

in. across. 


Sold at most reliable white goods coun- 
ters. Plain hemmed and hemstitched. Also 
Utica Sheeting, bleached and unbleached. 


Mohawk” Sheets, Pillow Cases and Sheeting— 
lower in price — are of similar quality but not quite 
so heavy. 
























Write for interesting book- 
let, replete with helpful, 
authoritative information 
on proper making of beds 
and use and care of sheets. 








Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 
State Street Utica, N. Y. 
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muscles. When Shelburn returned, Lindan 
was smoking quietly, his bent head resting 
on his hand. 

“We take you,” said Shelburn. “Will you 
come inside? Knox, my secretary, will have 
the necessary documents ready in a few 
minutes. He will make out a warranty 
deed for you to sign with the boundaries of 
those forty acres copied from our lease. He 
is now filling out the form, and I have sent 
to the Port Washington Court House for a 
notary public to acknowledge it. He'll be 
here in ten minutes. Is that satisfactory to 
you?” 

Lindan rose. “That is satisfactory to me.” 

The door closed on them. 


OR a long time Linda sat quietly on the 

bench; then she went upstairs to her room 
to write to her father. But the thought that 
Lindan, his business concluded, might at- 
tempt to walk to Steffin’s house alone, 
stopped her. Several times she left her desk 
to look out the window, wondering whether 
she ought to telephone Steffin. But she 
could not bring herself to do it. Finally she 
gathered the pages of her letter together, put 
it in her portfolio, filled her fountain pen and 
went back with them to the bench below the 
terrace. If Lindan undertook to walk to 
Steffin’s, she could at least go with him to the 
stile. 

He came down the steps of the terrace 
with eyes a little too bright, and he moved 
toward Linda as if his will drove him against 
immeasurable fatigue. “I think,” he said, 
“that I will walk to Win’s house now.” 

“Don’t you want him to come for you?” 

“Tt’s only a short walk.” 

“May I walk with you as far as the stile?” 

“Ves, nurse, if you are worrying about 
me. What are you doing—writing a diary?” 

“I’m writing father, and I came down here 
to do it to wait for you. Father wouldn’t 
forgive me if I didn’t dog your footsteps 
when you took too many of them.” 

She wished, as they left the Shelburn 
grounds, that she was a nurse. She didn’t 
like the color of his face nor the shortness of 
his breath. 

He stopped to catch his breath at the gate 
of the Lansell estate. They moved on slowly 
to where the path stopped at the low stile. 
She held her hat in her hand and the sunshine 
sifted through the pines on her brown hair, 
turning it to bronze feathers that framed a 
face any Virginian might ponder over. 


E SAT down on the stile and leaned back 

against its upper step, while Linda 
watched him, seated beside him, glad that he 
was resting. ‘They were very lovely,” he 
said, “all these Pagets and these Lindans— 
the women exquisite and the 
men—well, I think the men 
were mostly searchers for the 
idea and not for the fact.” 
He looked down at her 
gravely. 

“All those that were your 
forbears and mine are gone 
now, with scarcely any trace 
left behind them. There are 
only youand I left, and I——”’ 

She watched him walk lan- 
guidly to the house, his 
shoulders stooping, his 
head bent a little. She 
sat down on the stile. 
When she opened her 
eyes she found Doctor Lansell sitting before 
her on the pine needles, his back against a tree. 

“May I ask,” said the doctor, “if you fell 
asleep on my stile by accident? I came in 
from a country call, and I saw a woman’s 
figure draped over my stile. I thought you 
had fainted, or something, so I grabbed my 
bag and my hypodermic and came flying 
down, only to find you peacefully sleeping.” 

She laughed. ‘Oh, you should have tele- 
phoned for a trained nurse. What are you 
going to give me?” 

“First, what do you need, a sedative or a 
stimulant? What is the matter with you?” 

“T’m waiting here for Mr. Lindan. He 
walked over to see Mr. Steffin, and he in- 
tends to walk back. He looks very ill, Doc- 
tor Lansell; I couldn’t bear the thought of 
his walking back alone; it isn’t safe.” 













“Tt isn’t safe for him to come here at all.”’ 
He turned swiftly about, asa footstep dragged 
on the path. 

“Why, there’s Fergus!’’ The husky voice 
softened. ‘Fergus, I have just heard of 
some of the things you have done for Valen- 
tine ——” 

Lansell made no answer. His long sur- 
geon’s fingers reached out swiftly to the 
other man’s wrist, while he pushed him down 
on the steps. Then his hand crept under 
Lindan’s loose coat to his heart and stayed 
there. ‘Not another step do you take this 
day, Ned Lindan. Miss MacGrath, will you 
sit here? Ned, put your head on her knee for 
a moment—only a moment. It’s flat on the 
ground for you. Now don’t talk. Just a 
second.” 

But Lindan did not move. The panting 
breath grew sharper, eased a little, and then 
he turned his head. “Your portfolio,” he 
whispered to Linda after a moment. “No, 
Fergus, don’t hold me back. Keep me 
steady. The Thing is here. There is nothing 
youcando. I’ve knownit all day. Keep me 
steady until I get this written. If I go out 
before it is done, I shall not rest even over 
there. I should have done it in Win’s li- 
brary, but I wanted so to speak to Valentine 


first. I was on my way there. Catch Win 
before he leaves for the courthouse; call 
him.” 


ANSELL hesitated, his own face blanching 
as he reached for his hypodermic needle. 


But Linda did not hesitate; some swift 
awareness surged through her. She gave 


Lindan but one look, laid her portfolio open 
on his lap, sweeping her letter to her father 
to the ground, took the fountain pen from 
the little strap that held it and placed it in 
his hand and unfolded the letter paper. 

He began to write, his hands clutching 
paper and pen. Linda fled up the 
toward Steffin’s porch. He was not there. 
Linda did not wait to ring. She flung open 
the door, and her voice rang out in the hall, 
calling his name again and again. 

He came hurrying down the stairs. 

“At the stile,” she gasped. ‘Mr. Lindan 
is ill. Hurry!” 

A servant came running into the hall. 
“Will you call Mrs. Lansell’s house by tele- 
phone and ask Miss Brinsley to come down 
to the stile? Tell her it is terribly important. 
Please, not Mrs. Lansell; see if you can’t get 
Miss Brinsley herself.” 

She ran down the walk after Steffin. 

Lansell, fingers on Lindan’s pulse, was read- 
ing fromthe paperin the portfolio: “ . . .sub- 
ject to lease, terminating July Ist, 1924, held 
in such lands, by the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of Virginia. I appoint as executors 
without bond, George Mac- 
Grath and Westwin Steffin.” 

“Ned,” said Steffin, “you 
must announce it as your last 
will and testament. See, you 
must sign it in our presence, 
that way, yes—and we must 
sign in your presence and in 
the presence of each other.” 


lawn 


HE man on the steps took 

a long breath, steadied 
the hand that still clenched 
the pen and wrote, “‘ Edward 
Paget Lindan.”’ 

“Quick,” he breathed; “ will 
you two sign, at my request ? 
I declare it to be my last will, and I have 
signed it in your presence.” Lansell was 
writing while Lindan spoke. He handed the 
pen to Steffin. As Steffin’s name crossed the 
paper, Lansell lifted Lindan to the ground. 

“Keep still,”’ Lansell ordered. Then, after 
amoment: “Put your head here. I am 
giving you another hypodermic. Don’t talk, 
Ned.” 

“Tt’s no use, Fergus. . Linda— 
Linda Paget—I wanted so much to tell you 
all about my plans!” He paused. “I can 
see you standing on the porch where my 
mother used to stand, with the sunshine 
about you—but I must not tell you all I 
see, save that I see you fulfilling my hopes and 
plans ” His voice died. 





(Continued on Page 88) 
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The Landau Sedan, *1645 
Four-wheel brakes, Fisher Body with one-pieceV.V. windshield, 


Duco finish, balloon tires, disc wheels, full automatic spark 
control, unit instrument panel, driving controls on steer- 
ing wheel, bumpers front and rear, automatic windshield 
cleaner, snubbers on front springs, transmission lock, gasoline 
gauge on instrument board, rear-view mirror, Moto-meter 
and wing cap, heater, and plush mohair upholstery. - 




















Owners of the new Landau Sedan find their 
preference confirmed by the frequency with which 
people turn to admire its outstanding beauty. 


Roadster $1095; Special Touring $1195; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; Landau Sedan $1645. 


Prices at factory 


Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; 


Oakland Motor Car Company, Poattiac. Michigan 
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FREE RECIPE BOOK: Send to Dept. 
J-4, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 
Orleans, La., for the Brer Rabbit 
book of delicious molasses recipes. 


Brer 


Rabbit 
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Pudding 


HIS is a satisfying dessert — 

just right to serve with light 
dinners. Don’t tell the folks what 
the dessert is going to be. Just say 
something from New Orleans! 


Mix 4 cups milk, % cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses, % cup washed 
rice, % cup raisins, 1% teaspoon 
cinnamon, 4 teaspoon salt. Stir 
thoroughly. Bake in slow oven 
about 2% hours, stirring 4 times 
(every fifteen minutes during first 
hour) and add 3 teaspoons butter 
on fourth stirring. 


In Brer Rabbit you have it—real, 
old-time sugar cane molasses. 
Pure and rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. Like 
milk it is rich in calcium and 
like spinach it is rich in iron. 


Two grades—Gold Label for 
table use and fancy cooking; 
Green Label, a somewhat strong- 
er flavored molasses for general 
cooking. 


Molasses 
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“They shall be my hopes and my plans,” 
said Linda, ‘‘and it shall be as if you were 
there to see them grow in service and in 
strength.” 

“Yes—it was meant to be so.” Then in 
his gray face faint color flamed. For down 
the path came a hurrying figure. “It is Valen- 
tine. I thought she must come. Valentine!” 

She reached him with incredible swiftness, 
and as she knelt beside him and her arms 
crept under him, the others moved back a 
little. She bent and kissed him. 

A faint smile came through the whitening 
flesh, like the lamp of the spirit flickering. 
“Ah, Valentine, if only I had married you 
before I went to fight! I have loved you all 
my life. Always I shall love you, Valentine. 
There will be no time in all the years to come, 
wherever I live or wherever I learn, that love 
for you will not be part of both.” 

“Ned, Ned—I cannot do without you!” 

“You can do without me now. It isn’t for 
so very long. You can do all the things you 
have wanted to do, the things that will hold 
us together, no matter if you are here and I 
am—over there.” _ 

XVII 
| epee found her way to Shelburn’s study 
and knocked. Behind its closed doors 
was the sound of voices in argument. The 
door was opened by Knox. 

Skclburn swung about in his desk chair 
and looked at Linda curiously. ‘ You want 
me?” he asked. 

She shook her head wearily. ‘‘No. Mr. 
Lindan died suddenly a half-hour ago.” 

Nothing moved in the room. The two men 
stared blankly at her; then Knox closed the 
door behind her. ‘Come in,” said Shelburn 
slowly. ‘Where is he?” 

“He is at Mr. Steffin’s.”’ 

Shelburn moistened his lips. ‘I should 
like the news of his death kept quiet, if only 
for an hour or two. My guests will many of 
them be gone by tonight. And since he is at 
Steffin’s, there is no need to distress them.” 

“T told your guests as I came in.” 

“Ah!” His eyes rested on her with en- 
mity. “That was unfortunate. Did it not 
occur to you that it was a needless thing to 
do among a party of uninterested people?” 

She drew back. ‘This is a needless death. 
You need not have brought him here, and 
you know it. You have killed him for your 
greed’s sake. You do well to fear a coroner’s 
inquiry.” 

For a moment chere was tense silence. 
Then Shelburn stepped back to his desk. 
He turned to Knox. ‘Many of these people 
will be leaving, and you will have to attend 
to it. As soon as they are gone, I shall have 
to leave myself. No, I shall not take you; 
you will be needed here. I am merely going 
to Virginia. Wait a moment, Knox; call the 
maid to help Miss MacGrath with her lug- 
gage. Then come back, for there are one or 
two papers here I want you to attend to. 
After that I do not wish to be disturbed. 
Good-by, Miss MacGrath.” 

Linda stood in the hall a moment, trying 
to think what she ought to do. As she hesi- 
tated she heard Shelburn’s voice telephoning 
from his study. 


HE voice had a note of sharpness in it 

that carried. ‘‘ MacGrath, Lindan diedan 
hour ago. I want the best engineer we have to 
meet me at Lindanburg tomorrow morning 
at eleven. I want to see about the lay of that 
land on the extreme west of the Lindan prop- 
erty. No, not the old Lindan place, 
but the tract that adjoins it that we leased 
from Lindan several years ago. <u mes; 
you can come, if you like; you’ve been all 
over this property recently.” 

Linda moved down the hall to meet Knox, 
who was returning with the maid. 

“Linda,” said Ollie unhappily, “I have 
ordered a car for you, and there are two 
trains, the five-thirty and the seven. Most 
of these people will be going on them, so 
you'll have company. Wait a minute. There 
is Doctor Lansell. Doctor, Mr. Shelburn is 
engaged now over the long distance phone.” 

The doctor nodded. “You will do, Knox. 
I have come for Lindan’s traveling bag.” 

“T will get it, doctor.” 

The doctor turned to Linda. “We are 
going to take him home, Miss MacGrath, to 


Virginia, and we are going to bury him from 
his own house, beside his own people. We 
thought you would wish to go along.” 

“T do wish to, doctor.” 

“Why not go with us tomorrow morning? 
You will be going to your own home, you 
know.” 

“My home!” 

“Yes; Lindan has left all of his property 
to you. Steffin and I are your executors.” 

The girl clasped her hands. ‘Oh, it is only 
left to me in trust. He had definite ideas that 
he wanted carried out.” 


- E HAD about the larger part of the 

property. But the house and its im- 
mediate grounds he wants left intact for you 
and your father to live in as long as you will. 
Some of these directions are with your father, 
and some of them are with Steffin. We will 
probate the will at Lindanburg when we get 
there. Shall we call for you here tomorrow 
morning?” 

“Mr. Shelburn has just asked me to leave. 
You must forgive my hesitancy, but I 
haven’t much money and I am employed by 
my uncle. Perhaps if I go back to the city 
tonight I can join you tomorrow morning at 
the station.” 

He frowned. “Shelburn has asked you to 
leave? What do you mean?” 

“He got angry over my telling his guests 
of this death.” 

Lansell straightened himself and took a 
worn traveling bag from Ollie Knox’s hand. 
“Miss MacGrath,” he said, “will you come 
to my house? You can then start with us in 
the morning.” 

When he stopped his car at Steffin’s door 
Lansell asked her if she wished to go in for 
a moment. She went into the hall chilled 
and anxious. Well, she thought, Steffin could 
marry this girl now. Perhaps he had only 
been waiting to do that. But the man who 
opened his library door for her and Lan 
sell was no man released by death to love, 
but a tired man worn and absorbed. 

To Linda there was something in Valen 
tine Brinsley’s face that held her. It was not 
that it was as white as the one she had been 
kneeling before. It was that there was no 
will to live in those tear-dried eyes. 

Lansell had given her a look and then gone 
away. He came back with a glass. ‘‘ Valen 
tine, drink this. You cannot fail him now 
when he most needs you. The thing he most 
wanted to do lies undone.” He took one of 
the limp hands in his, and put the glass in 
it. ‘There are many things before you, 
and I want you to be able to face them.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said dully. “1 
will sleep, if you like.” She drank the liquid 
in the glass. 


ANSELL went to Steffin at the door. “ Look 

after her, Win, until I come back. I’m 

taking Miss MacGrath to my house. Don’t 
leave Valentine until she is sleeping.” 

As Lansell helped Linda in the automo- 
bile, he looked back at the house. ‘I did not 
dream it was Lindan,” he said. ‘I thought 
it was another man until a month ago. You 
see, she thought they might be married so 
that she could live at Saranac with him, but 
he wouldn’t. And then she wanted to live at 
Saranac anyhow, so that she might be near 
him.” 

“T think she should have done that.” 
There was silence until they got out of the 
car at Lansell’s door. ‘I think she should 
have gone to him,” Linda repeated. “Would 
none of you help her? Only a little money! 
Could she not have asked it of you? You can 
repay money, but there is nothing to do when 
life is gone.” 

“You see, we did not know. She asked 
one man for money. It was a pity; she 
asked the wrong man, and after that there 
was no chance for the rest of us who might 
have helped her.” 

He gave Linda’s bag to a maid. 
where is Mrs. Lansell?” 

‘She left the house before luncheon, Doc- 
tor Lansell. I do not know where she went, 
except that she took the one-thirty train for 
the city. She left no directions about being 
met when she came back.” 


“Marie, 


(Continued in the February Home Fournal) 
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“Would , = TA” watertight seams which are practically invisible, and makes a Blabon floor permanent. , 
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Youcan | | Poors price, may be used to advantage. A good floor varnish applied once or twice a year helps to preserve 
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e Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, and mothproof. They lie flat without 
he asked | § fastening. Made in various standard sizes. For genuine linoleum look for the Blabon label, and ask 
rity; she ; for Blabon’s Linoleum by name. It is sold by good home-furnishing and department stores. Our illus- 
hat there : trated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern Home,” will be sent, free, upon request. 
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—a real treat for 


Aunt Jemima’ old friends 
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“T’se in town, Honey!” 
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And no over-night waiting 


H E you ever watched a man’s eyes 
when his teeth close on the first bite 
of really fine ““buckwheats”’ ? Good ones 
are scarce—but, oh boy, when he gets 
them! Just one look at him makes a 
woman glad she knows how to cook. 

And it’s right now, these winter morn- 
ings, that men-folks are hankering for 

“‘buckwheats” most of all. That’s why 
lotsof Aunt Jemima’sold friends are serv- 
ing tender, golden brown cakes made with 
her Prepared Buckwheat Flour. Some 
haven’t tried them yet—and what a 
surprise they have coming! Her “ buck- 
w wheats ” have a special taste all theirown 

—a rich “tang” that helps clear up the 
morning grouch and starts the day right. 

Here it is in the yel/ow package— 
the pancake recipe that has made 
Aunt Jemima famous, with just 
enough choice buckwheat flour 
added to give that “‘kick’’, which is 
so wonderful, yet so hard todescribe. 
It can be secured only by selecting 
buckwheat with the greatest care 
from special sections which have 
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been found to yield the finest taste of all. 

Ready to bake in less than a minute 
No over-night waiting with Aunt Jemi- 
ma’s ready-mixed flour—no fussing with 
ingredients—no uncertainty. 

Simply add a cup of water (or milk) 
to every cup of flour—and stir. 

ive your family Aunt Jemima Buck- 
wheat cakes tomorrow morning. See 
how delighted they will be. See, too, how 
easy it is to get light, fluffy cakes every 
time, with just the flavor you want— 
and how much time and money you save. 

And don’t forget about the pancakes 
with the old-time plantation flavor, that 
you make with Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour in the familiar red package. 

Ask your grocer today for 
one yellow package, Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buck- 
wheat Flour, and one red 
package, Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour or use the coupon 
at right to send for samples. 
Aunt Jemima Mills Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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Pancakes with the old-time plantation flavor! Aunt Jemima’s 
famous southern recipe comes ready-mixed in the familiar red 


package. 





Use the coupon to send for a sample 


| »AUNTJEMIMA 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


AT FLOUR 


DERED SKIM MILK, CORN 
E, AND SALT, BY AUNT 
‘I. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
eh 


Ready-mixed— 
just add water 
(or milk) 





with her ready-mixed flour 


Sample packages. Jolly rag dolls 


Let us send you sample packages of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour and of Aunt Jemi- 
ma Prepared Buckwheat Flour together 
with a recipe folder telling how to make 
many delightful dishes, new and old. Just 
mail the coupon below with 6c in stamps 
or coin (to cover cost of special packaging 
and mailing). If you want the jolly family 
of four rag dolls, too—Aunt Jemima and 
Uncle Mose (each 15 inches tall), little 
Wade and Diana—printed in bright col- 
ors, ready to cut out and stuff—send 30c 
in stamps or coin. 


USE THIS COUPON 


(Please wrap coins to prevent cutting 
through envelope.) 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, 
Dept. 1-D 
St. 4 te Missouri 





Enclosed find............. cents for which please send me 


0 Sample geckages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt 
Jemima Buckwheat Pancake Flour and recipe folder; 


C)Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 
(Please print name and address plainly.) 
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Better Ftousekeeping 


cA Department of (cookery and Flousehold Economies 


(Sonducted by 
MABEL JEWETT CRosBy 





| All Recipes Printed Here Have Been 
| Successfully Made in Our Own Home 
Demonstration and Testing Kitchen 
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aINTERTIME is just the best season of 
the year to serve the sort of meal which 
is hot all the way through, except, per- 
haps, for the occasional introduction of 
a salad. And it is just this type of meal 
which can be made to save much time 
and cost of preparation because it can 
not only be cooked all together but, if 





perly planned, will largely take care of itself during 


actual cooking. 


This type of meal offers such varied possibilities and 
such marvelous adaptability in the manner of cooking 
that it should thrust out of existence entirely the hit-or- 
miss meal, so often the result of a particularly busy day 
or afternoon away from home. 

The sample meals which are described here are merely 


inte 


nded to form the basis of the meal as it is served. 


They are, in other words, the nucleus of the meal. A 
soup, fish or fruit cocktail or any other type of hors 


d’a 


‘uvre may be used as an introductory course. For 


this purpose the tinned soups which are procurable in 
so many different varieties are an excellent choice, as 
their preparation requires only a few moments. The 
main course should be accompanied by bread in some 
* form, either hot or cold, as desired, and some home- 
made relish, or olives, pickles or celery. A simple salad 
may accompany the meal, if desired, and a hot drink 
served with or at the close of the dinner, as preferred. 
Thus the simplest of home meals may be converted into 
a more elaborate one, suitable for company service, with 
very little additional work or previous planning. 
In the JouURNAL Testing Kitchen we have found by 
actual experiment that, if carefully planned, the same 


mee 


11 combination may be cooked satisfactorily in any 


of the following devices: Any oven—electric, gas or 


oil 


though, if the foc 1 is to be left to cook without 


watching, a gas oven equipped with an oven heat regu- 
lator, a fireless gas oven or an electric oven will prove 
most satisfactory; a fireless cooker of any type; a steam- 
pressure cooker; or a steamer having several tiers for 


the 


In < 


cooking of different foods over the single burner. 
ill meals of this kind, food combinations which take 


kindly to slow cooking always give the best results. 


S Dishes Which Fit are the First Essential 
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4 ‘1c heat-regulated or fireless range or in the 
faa &g cless cooker makes it possible for the 
, icusewife to prepare the meal, then leave it 
© its own devices for three to five hours. 
‘he steam-pressure-cooked meal can be ac- 
*) ‘omplished in such a short time that, if the 
», reparations for the meal have been made 


: dolls, 








ssure pot may be used. In the steamer, 


hese types of devices serve widely differ- 


4 Above—If care is taken in the arrangement of the 
me dishes used, a whole meal may be successfully 
cooked in the single well of any fireless cooker. 


IS only the unusually well-equipped kitchen that 


could offer a choice of devices for meal cooking, but 
many a kitchen, in this age of modern housekeeping 
equipment, will boast of at least one. If yours is an ex- 
ception, we cannot emphasize too strongly the real ad- 
vantages to be procured from the possession of some 


e of meal-cooking equipment. 


Whatever the device chosen, the very first thing to 
consider in the cooking of whole meals at one time is 


arrangement of the dishes within the cooker. 
vything must dovetail perfectly so that there will be 
1 for all. For oven meals, casseroles will be found 


very convenient. Fireless-cooker pots are excellent for oven 


100, because they have such perfectly fitting covers. In 
fireless cooker with a single well, and in the steam- 
sure cooker, especial care must be taken in the placement 
ve dishes because the allotted space for the whole meal 
iall; but all the meals suggested here can be done in 
rifcareistaken. A twelve-quart steam-pressure cooker 
proved an excellent size for this purpose when planning 
\ family of four to six people. A set of duplex pans will 
e very convenient, and almost essential 
‘n whole meals are being planned in either 
hese cookers. Any baking dishes which 
fit into the fireless well or the steam- 


use any dishes which will fit, in addition 


‘iose which regularly come with the equip- 
iL. 


purposes. The cooking of whole meals in 








Winter Meals Which 
ced No Watching 


before going out in the afternoon, many an evening meal may 
be cooked and on the table inside of half an hour. The 
steamer saves no time over the ordinary method and it does 
require some slight attention, for the water will evaporate to 
some extent, but it does save fuel and constant watching of 
cooking food is eliminated. 

Now for the actual meals themselves, taking, first of all, the 
one which is illustrated with each type of cooker described: 
Savory Ham 
Sweet Potatoes Scalloped Tomatoes 
Apple Tapioca Pudding 








All Lapiss’ Home Journat Recipes 
Call for Level Measurements, Using 
Standard Measuring Cups and Spoons 











The slice of ham need not necessarily be large but it 
must be cut thick, at least one inch. The savory flavor 
is imparted by rubbing over it a mixture consisting of a 
tablespoonful each of brown sugar and vinegar and a 
teaspoonful of dry mustard. The sweet potatoes may 
either be cooked in their skins or pared, depending upon 
the type of equipment used for cooking the meal. The 
scalloped tomatoes and the apple tapioca pudding should 
be prepared for cooking in the usual way. In any case, 
the tapioca is cooked in a double boiler on top of the 
stove until it begins to swell and take ona translucency; 
it is then poured into a buttered baking dish together 
with the chopped apples, sugar and flavoring. 


Adjust These Directions to Your (ooker 


F YOU have a fireless cooker you will, perhaps, select 

this type of apparatus for cooking this meal. The 
newer electric fireless cooker was used when cooking the 
trial meals which were prepared in the JOURNAL Testing 
Kitchen, but any type of fireless cooker might be used 
with equally satisfactory results. Or, these same direc- 
tions could be adapted to the use of the range which is 
equipped with an oven operating on the fireless prin- 
ciple. Select a slice of ham which will fit into a round 
insert pan as shown in the hands of the operator in the 
illustration. Place the pan directly over the heating 
element of the electric fireless and brown the ham on 
one side, leaving the cover of the cooker open, then turn 
to the other side, spread with the mustard mixture and 
add a cupful of hot water. Place the baffle beneath the 
pan containing the ham. On top of this, set the duplex 
pans, one containing the scalloped tomatoes and the 
other the apple tapioca, both prepared as previously 
suggested. Lay the sweet potatoes, scrubbed and wiped 
dry, but not pared, on top of all. The covers of the du- 
plex pans will serve asa pan. Close the cooker, fasten 
tightly, and set aside to cook, making sure in the case 
of the electric cooker that the current is turned on. 
The automatic feature of this particular type of cooker 
will take care of the cooking for you. Go away, if you 
choose, for the dinner needs no further care. It may be 
left for three hours and still be hot and ready to serve, 
though it would be done in half that time. If an ordinary 
fireless is used, the ham may be browned on top of the 
stove and then the whole meal placed in the cooker with 
a hot radiator on the bottom. 

When serving, thicken the gravy for the ham slightly, 
make a lemon sauce for the pudding or serve with 
cream, if preferred. If desired, the scalloped tomatoes 
may be tucked under the broiler flame of the range for 
just a few moments. 

When cooking this same meal in a steam-pressure 
cooker, heat the cooker and brown the slice of ham on one 
side in it. Turn to the other side, spread with the mus- 
tard mixture and add about two cupfuls of hot water. 

Lay the sweet potatoes, pared, over the ham and arrange a 
rack over these. On the rack place the apple tapioca in an 
insert pan with crossbars so arranged that a baking dish con- 
taining the scalloped tomatoes may be placed on top of all. 
Cover tightly, bring to fifteen pounds pressure, according to 
directions for your particular cooker, and hold there for ten 
minutes. Then let the temperature reduce gradually until the 
zero mark is reached. Remove cover, thicken the ham gravy 
and brown the scallop beneath the broiler flame, if wished. 
When the ordinary steam cooker is being used, add no 
water to the ham, merely the savory spread, after searing it 
in a frying pan on the top of the range, and 
place it in an insert pan or in a steamer sec- 
tion having a solid bottom. The potatoes 
may be steamed in their jackets on one of 
the steamer shelves. If your tier steamer 
does not have enough sections to allow a 
separate one for the potatoes they may be 
pared and steamed in with the ham. Unless 
the apple tapioca is to be covered, it is well 
to make it just a little stiffer than for baking. 
Have the water in the bottom of the steamer 
boiling when the food is put in and keep it 
boiling rapidly for one hour. On removal 
from the steamer, the scallop may be 
browned, if wished, and the liquid, which will 
now be surrounding the ham, thickened. 


(Continued on Page 92) 


For the preparation of a hurry-up meal which 
involves real cooking, the steam-pressure cooker is 
without any doubt the type of equipment to select, 
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Two 
minutes 


b restore 
perfect color 


All the beauty of bright, clear, lus- 
trous color comes back to faded shoes 
that have been touched by Dyanshine. 


The same application by which 
you shine them restores the beauty of 
their color. Each succeeding applica- 
tion protects them against fading 
again. 

Scuffs disappear. Oils preserve the 
leather and keep it soft and glove-like. 


There are more than fifty shines in 
every fifty-cent bottle—more than fifty 
applications to protect and preserve 
the beauty of your footwear. 


Available in the colors listed below and 
in white canvas and white kid. Ten 
popular colors for suedes. 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


TRADE Mar 's, PAT. OFF. 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


SEND FOR THIS 
FOR YOUR SHOES! 


We will gladly mail you Dyan- 
shine’s famous ‘“‘Dry Dauber 
Demonstrator.” Demonstrate on 
your own shoes how quickly color 
is restored, scuffs concealed and 
shoes shined. Send 4c in stamps 
for packing and postage. 


BARTON MANUFACTURING Co., 25-1-J 


WACO, TEXAS 
Please send me a “ Dry Dauber Demonstrator.” 
I want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the 


quality of a DYANSHINE shine. 4c in stamps enclosed. 
Send me the color checked below: 


[| BLACK 


CORDOVAN 
BROWN 


NUT 
BROWN 


LIGHT 
TAN 








utes at this pres- kindly to cooking 
NAME as 2 sure. Reduce the by the methods 
heat gradually by described: 
removing from ‘ 
STREST TT. Ss” the fire and open- For the long-time cooking of whole meals in a range a enous Pligg 
ing the pet-cock oven, best results are obtained if all the dishes contain- Poor Man’s Rice 
CITY — slightly. Serve ing food are covered tightly to prevent evaporation, Pudding 
STATE. aa 


With the help 
of a portable 
oven thermome- 
ter the oven meal 
may be accom- 
plished in almost 
any kind of oven, 
but only the heat- 
regulated gas or 
the electric oven 
can be trusted to 
operate safely 
overa long period 
of time without 
watching. Let 
the oven get 
hot—450° F. to 
500° F.—then 
put in the ham 
spread with the 
savory sauce, and 
one cupful of 
water added, ar- 
ranged in a cas- 
serole; the tomatoes and tapioca should also 
be placed in casseroles, the former uncovered, 
and the potatoes on the oven shelf. Let bake 
for fifteen minutes, then reduce the heat to 
275° F. Cover all the casseroles and let cook 
for two hours or longer. Absolutely no watch- 
ing during this time is required. If to be left 
more than three hours, reduce the tempera- 
ture to 225° F. instead of 275° F. In an or- 
dinary electric range this reduction in heat 
may be accomplished by turning the oven 
“top” out altogether and the oven “bottom” 
to “low.”’ An automatic electric range may 
be adjusted according to directions accom- 
panying the range. With an oven heat- 
regulated gas range just turn the dial to the 
temperature desired. 

In a similar manner it is possible to cook 
many a winter dinner, thus economizing on 
time, money or energy—usually all three. 
The nucleus for another such combination 
meal is as follows: 


Smothered Chicken 
Boiled Rice Buttered Carrots 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 


O MATTER what type of equipment is 

selected for cooking this meal the chicken 
is first prepared in the same way. Select a 
fowl weighing about four pounds, cut it up 
as for fricasséeing, roll each piece in seasoned 
flour, and brown in a hot frying pan with 
lard or vegetable fat. Then put into an in- 
sert pan or casserole, as required. When 
cooking in the oven or fireless cooker, add 
about a cupful of hot water and such season- 
ings as a sliced onion, a bay leaf, two cloves, 
several sprigs of parsley or celery tops, and a 
few mushrooms, if wished. When cooking in 
the steamer or steam pressure cooker omit the 
water, for in both cases, with this dinner, 
the water is used as usual in the bottom of 
the steamer. 

Unless you have duplex pans for your pres- 
sure cooker the carrots will probably have to 
be placed on top of the chicken. Halve them 
or cut in thick slices. Over the chicken place 
the rice, allowing 
three and a half 
cupfuls of water 
and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt to each 
cupful of rice. 
The bread pud- 
ding, made as 
usual,is placedon 
top of the rice in 
a casserole or in- 
sert pan. Place 
a cover over the 
pudding if space 
permits. Cover 
the cooker 
tightly, bring the 
heat up to fifteen 
pounds pressure, 
and cook for 
twenty-five min- 


Winter Meals Which Need No Watching 


(Continued from Page 97) 





The steamer—so valuable a canning asset—is a fuel 
saver and should be frequently used for meal cooking. 





the chicken on a 
large platter gar- 
nished with 
molds of rice, the 
carrots, and fresh 
sprigs of parsley. 
Make a gravy 
from the broth. 

When using 
the fireless cooker 
for cooking this 
chicken dinner, 
use the duplex 
pans for the rice 
and carrots, add- 
ing only a small 
quantity of water 
to the carrots. 
Select an insert 
pan which will 
take the pre- 
pared chicken 
with seasonings 
and cupful of hot 
water. Either the chicken or the duplex 
pans may be placed in the bottom of the 
cooker, with the pudding on top. Let the 
dinner remain in the cooker from three to 
five hours. 


OR the oven meal, use a covered Dutch 
oven for the chicken, two tightly covered 
saucepans or casseroles for the rice and car- 
rots. Heat the oven to 450° F., put in the 
chicken, carrots—adding water as for fireless 
cooking—and rice, all covered. At the end 
of fifteen minutes, reduce the heat in the 
oven to 275° F., place the pudding in the 
oven, also covered, and bake for three hours. 
If one wishes to start the dinner four or five 
hours before serving, reduce the heat to 225° F. 

The same meal cooked in a steamer will re 
quire two hours. Cover the pudding. Add 
no water to the carrots and only enough to 
the rice to allow for absorption, as none boils 
or cooks away. 

If you have never tried the cooking of pork 
chops by the simmering process, the following 
combination will prove interesting and deli- 
— Braised Pork Chops 
Plain or Scalloped Potatoes 

Brown Betty 


Boiled Beets 


Season and crumb the chops. Brown 
lightly on both sides, then place in insert 
pans or casseroles, as the type of cooker used 
might require. In the fireless and steam pres- 
sure cookers plain potatoes may be placed 
in the same pan as the chops. In the oven, 
however, and possibly in the steamer, the 
space is sufficient to allow for an extra dish, 
so either scalloped potatoes or plain ones may 
be chosen. 

Add just a little water to the chops for the 
oven and fireless cooking.” The beets may be 
cooked in the steamers without the addition 
of water. Add only about a cupful of water 
for oven and fireless cooking. 

Before serving, the Brown Betty may be 
browned beneath a broiler if desired. Make a 
gravy for the chopsand hard sauce for the pud- 
ding. Skin, slice 
and season the 
beets. The time 
for cooking this 
meal in the dif- 
ferent types of 
equipment will 
coincide with 
that for the ham 
dinner. 

The two-piece 
meal consisting 
of a stew with 
vegetables and a 
substantial des 
sert can well 
form the nucleus 
for manya winter 
dinner. Combi- 
nations like the 
following take 
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One spoonful of VINEGAR 
or LEMON JUICE 
% 
SALT and PEPPER to taste 
% 
Three spoonfuls of 
WESSON OIL 
nv 
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MIX WELL—THAT'S all there is to FRENCH DRESSING— 
unless you choose to add a little chopped onion or crumbled cheese or the 
yolk of a hard boiled egg or chives or mustard or Worcestershire Sauce or 
some other seasoning. On lettuce, fruit or cold vegetables, it is the simplest 
and at the same time the most sophisticated of all salad dressings. 


[ Did you ever cook or fry with a fat as good as } 
Wesson Oil? It’s worth trying. 
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CORK WALL 


* Look for the Cork-Wall 
Window. It identifies every 
genuine Alaska Cork- 
Insulated Refrigerator. 

(Patent applied for) 


Flow the ice books do eat into one’s allowance! 


UST a few hot summer days—and another ice book gone. 
And every ice book means another neat hole in one’s 
housekeeping money. 

Isn't it foolish to let so much money drip down the 
drain-pipe of the refrigerator? Especially when it is so easy 
tiow to know which refrigerator will save the ice. 

The Cork-Wall Window tells you. It is found on every 
Alaska Refrigerator—a small, round window through 
which you can see the insulation. There, plainly visible, is 
the pebbled-cork that protects your ice. This famous insu- 
lating material, the best heat retardant that our forty-seven 


years of refrigerator-making have revealed, is inevery Alaska 
Refrigerator. The Cork-Wall Window is visible proof of its 
presence— positive assurance of the Alaska’s ice economy. 

Ask your dealer to show you the beautiful Alaska Refrig- 
erator with its pebbled-cork insulation and Cork-Wall Win- 
dow; with its fine workmanship and handsome finish; its 
full-ice-sweep circulation and seamless porcelain or white 
enamel interior; its seal-tight doors and air-tight drain. 
There are styles and prices exactly suited to your require- 
ments. If you don’t know where to find them, write us for 
the nearest dealer's name and a free copy of the Alaska book. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


To Dealers: If you are not yet supplying IN A iN 
the demand for these better-built, ice- 
conserving refrigerators in ‘your commu- 


nity, write us for complete information. 








Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 
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The packing of at- 
tractive and appe- 
tizing lunches will 
be greatly simplified 
if one keeps at hand 
a goodly supply of 
paper accessories 
such as shown here. 








What Shall We Put in the Lunch Boxes? 


TW, ETHER it is eaten comfortably 
lat home under mother’s super- 
f| vision, or from a basket in the 
schoolroom, luncheon is the most 
important meal of the day to the 
re of from six years to the big boy or girl 
f high-school age. The interval between 
i and luncheon or dinner for most 
ch ildren of school age is four hours; and 
whether breakfast was light or substantial, 
it is very certain that it was completely di- 
rested long before the noon recess, and that 
he demand upon the child’s body, which has 
very little reserve strength at best to sus- 
tain the mental exertion which his school 
work requires, has been large. 

Even though milk or orange juice has been 
served during the morning—a very com- 
mendable custom which is becoming very 
popular all over the country—there still re- 
mains a real need for a well-balanced, ade- 
quate luncheon. If possible, every child 
should go home at noon and partake ofa sim- 
ple, well-cooked, appetizing meal; he should 
be permitted time to eat it deliberately, time 
to rest a few minutes afterward, and time to 
return to school without too much hurry, 
then digestion would go on in its orderly 
Way. 

If this is not possible, the child may be 
served a warm, simple luncheon at the school. 
lle should eat it under supervision of the 
school nurse, if he is very young; older chil- 
dren should at least be guided in the selection 
of their food by someone in authority. In 
many schools this plan is being carried out 
successfully at small cost to the parents. 

Unfortunately, these ideal conditions do 
not extend over the whole country, and in a 

reat many localities the children leave home 
hortly after eight o’clock in the morning and 
'o not return again until four o’clock in the 
fternoon, or later. Mother must, therefore, 

‘repare sandwiches and cakes 
ind pack perhaps several 
luncheons every morning of 
he school year, and as 
this luncheon packing 
takes place at a time 

hich is usually filled 

vith other duties, it is too 
{ten rather sketchily 
done. Perhaps the man 

i the house carries his 

luncheon also, and very 
likely big sister on her 
way to her business tucks 
a few sandwiches into her 
bag as well, so the lunch- 
con problem becomes a 
complicated affair for the 
housewife. 

Why not, then, since 
lunches must be packed, 








By 
CaROoLINE B. KING 


the needful accessories for quick and easy 
work, together with a list of appetizing, nutri- 
tious foods, make the preparing of the boxes 
and baskets interesting and simple? By using 
the time each day which would be given to 
preparation of the hot noonday meal to 
the making of suitable foods for the lunches, 
and by exercising a little thought and inge- 
nuity in planning, it is possible to supply and 
pack half a dozen baskets and boxes in the 
morning while breakfast is cooking. 

A plentiful supply of paper accessories, 
as shown above, will prove wonderfully help- 
ful and convenient. For certain foods it 
will be necessary to use small jars or custard 
cups, and it is well to save all the tiny crocks 
and wide-mouthed bottles that come into 
the house for the lunch boxes, but take care 
not to put a glass jar or anything breakable 
in a very small child’s lunch basket; use the 
paper containers whenever possible. Be very 
sure, too, to add a sharp knife to your lunch- 
making equipment. 

If it can be managed, small vacuum bottles 
will prove most useful, for hot soup, hot cocoa, 
or other warm drinks may be carried safely in 
them. 

Now for the contents of the boxes—and 
here let me say that the ages of the children 
should be taken into consideration in this 
matter; little children should have little chil- 
dren’s food, older boys and girls may have 
grown-up people’ s food, so regulate your 
preparations accordingly, keeping in mind 
the needs of the small bodies in the matters 
of vitamins, iron and other properties. 

Naturally, sandwiches come first when one 
thinks of luncheons, and for the very little 





. 


tots one must plan these carefully, for if the 
filling is not to one’s taste when the box is 
opened, it is very easy to remove it, you know. 


PLAIN BREAD-AND-BUTTER SANDWICHES. 
Use whole-wheat, graham, brown or white 
bread, and occasionally nut bread in making 
these sandwiches; the bread in each case 
should be at least a day old. Soften, but do 
not melt the butter, and spread it smoothly 
on matching slices of bread cut from the loaf 
with the sharp knife in thin but not wafer-like 
slices. Time is saved by cutting the needed 
quantity of bread first and then buttering. 
Press two buttered sides together, and place 
several in a neat pile. Then trim away some 
of the heavier part of the crust and cut in 
fingers, triangles or squares. Wrap neatly. 

Chopped meat makes better sandwiches 
than meat which is merely sliced, and here is 
a very good filling which may be made 
with chicken, steak, roasts, or any preferred 
meat, but I would not use a great deal of pork 
or even ham for these little folks’ luncheons. 


CHOPPED-MEAT SANDWICHES. Trim cold 
meat neatly and run it through the meat chop- 
per, making it very fine. Season it well, add- 
ing a little grated celery or other flavoring, 
sometimes just a speck of nutmeg, and 
moisten with melted butter, using a table- 
spoonful to a cupful of meat. Mix well and 
press into a small mold, and set aside to be- 
come firm. Slice very thin and place between 
the buttered slices of bread. 


Rott CHICKEN SANDWICHES are made of 
small round rolls and the cold chicken left 
from dinner. With a tiny baking-powder 
can or cutter cut out a portion of the roll, 
leaving a small deep well. Chop the chicken 
very fine, and to one cupful make half a cup- 
ful of thick white sauce, stir the chicken 

into the sauce while hot, season 
nicely and fill the wells in the 
rolls. Wrap neatly. 


PEANUT-BUTTER 
SANDWICHES are espe- 
cially delicious if 
enough chopped lettuce 
to break up the sticki- 
ness of the peanut but- 
ter is added to it. 


Ecc SANDWICHES are 
made by hard-cooking 
one egg, then removing 
shell and chopping fine. 
Now add the chopped 
egg to half a cupful of 
rather thick white sauce, 

or reheated left-over 
gravy, and set aside to cool. 





make a feature of them, and 
by supplying oneself with all of 


The first grader will enjoy carrying his lunch in a light basket like this one. 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Money 
at Home 


Openings for new members now in national 
organization, Fireside Industries. Wonder- 
ful opportunity to earn $5 a day and more— 
spare or full time. Most fascinating work. 
No previous experience needed. Earnings 
guaranteed. Outfit FREE. 


OULD you like to turn 
spare hours into dol- 
Jars? Would you like to 
have an independent busi- 
ness of your own? Here is 
a new way to earn money, 
unlike anything ever 
offered before. There is no 
Gabriel Andre Petit Canvassing to do, no tedi- 
Art Director ous, laborious drudgery. 
This is the most delightful kind of work you could imagine; 
you will enjoy every minute you devote to it. And it pays 
amazingly well. From $20 to $50 a week and more! 

NO SPECIAL ABILITY OR EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
HE national organization 
known as Fireside Indus- 

tries has openings for new 

members to decorate Art 

Novelties at home. You 

have only to follow the sim- 


ple directions supplied to 
each member, and you quickly learn how to decorate all 
kinds of fascinating articles; hand-painted candlesticks, 
plaques, picture frames, greeting cards, wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, hand-painted furniture, batik and 
other beautiful art novelties. 
The work is so simple under the Fireside Industries system 
that even a child could do it. A complete Outfit is 
furnished every member. 
YOUR EARNINGS GUARANTEED 

HINK of decorating a pair of candle- 

sticks, for example, requiring only one 
hour’s work and realiz- 
ing a profit of $2.00! 
What other work could 
be so interesting, or pay 
so well! Best of all, we 
GUARANTEE that you can learn to do the work success- 


fully, just as hundreds of others are doing. There is 
absolutely no risk, nothing to lose. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK FREE 

O matter where you 

live you can be one 
of the happy, -successful 
members of Fireside In- 
dustries. Mail the cou- 
pon or write to-day for 
the beautiful, illustrated 
Book that explains every- 
Y thing. We will send it to 
eS you FREE. But you 


must be prompt as new members are wanted at once, and 
this golden opportunity may not come to you again. 
Enclose 2c stamp to help pay postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
DEPT. 421, ADRIAN, MICH. 

















FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, DEPT. 421 
ADRIAN, MICH. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send me, 
FREE, the book of Fireside Industries which tells how I may 
earn money at home by Decorating Art Novelties; also 
particulars of your Money-Making Guarantee and the special 
co-operative privileges and services. I enclose two-cent stamp. 


Name 





Address 








City. 
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CuRTIS WOODWORK 


DOORS, WINDOWS, FRAMES, EXTERIOR MOLD- 
ING, TRIM. ENTRANCES, MANTELS, CABINET- 
WORK AND STAIRWAYS IN COLONIAL, ENGLISH 
AND OTHER ARCHITECTURAL TYPES. KITCHEN 
DRESSERS, IRONING BOARDS, MEDICINE CASES, 
LINEN CLOSETS AND OTHER BUILT-IN FEATURES 
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stairs, mantels and entrance before you order them 


That is the way you can be sure of their good design and workmanship 





THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 











308 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Curtis Companies, Incorporated, Clinton, Iowa 


You can now see your 
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Entrance C-100 


Every line and detail of this 
inviting Colonial entrance 
speaks unmistakably of the 
architect who 




















BLUE PRINT tells you very little of how _ our business is so large we produce each of the 
your home is to look when you actually several pieces in such quantities that we are able ————————— e aa 
enter its doors. But by specifying Curtis Wood- _ tokeep the prices surprisingly low without in any 2S Sa ae es we 3 4 
work you can know just how beautiful and way skimping on the materials or workmanship. x 2 “4 
homelike it will be. For your dealer will show f ee 4 
you a selection of entrances, stairs, mantels, So Curtis Standardization offers you— 4 
buffets, doors and windows; completely built A wide selection of exterior and interior wood- % 
and ready for any finish you may select. This work; trim, doors, windows and built-in features— . 
takes the guesswork out of your building. A wide selection of designs in each of these; " 
And the name Curtis takes all the guesswork and each design by an architect of note— | 
out of the woodwork itself. For Curtis Wood- An assurance that any piece of Curtis Wood- 
work is all designed by reputable architects, who work you buy is as well made as it is well mien pe 
have given every detail their careful and expert designed— y 
attention. Furthermore Curtis Woodwork is An opportunity to see the actual woodwork a g A 
built to high and unswerving standards of work- before you select it—your architect or builder ona al lit 
manship—its quality is unchallenged. will show it to you at the local Curtis dealer’s, | ps J | 
: B ; for they want to have you absolutely pleased + 
What you will find in Curtis Woodwork with nai home—and all this at neicas as will { : 
Besides all the exterior trim, windows, shutters, mean a real saving to you. Just to give you an i 
louvers and dormers of Curtis manufacture, idea of the prices of Curtis Woodwork we will | 
you will find welcoming entrance doors, suit’ mention a few and believe you will find them | 
able for any type of house you may be plan- lower than you expected. Mantels $10.00 to 
ning. You will find inviting stairways, mantels $75.00, French Doors as low as $15.32, Bookcases i ; ‘ 
that will make your fireplace a thing of beauty, $40.00 and up, Staircases complete with balus- = Ge : 
buffets and china cabinets to give a touch of _ ters, newels, etc., $136.00 to $227.00. aia 
elegance to the dining-room, dressers and cup- Write us for any information you may wish. —— 3 
boards and ironing cabinets for the kitchen; We have plan books containing many complete <a 
dressing tables and tray-closets, linen cases and designs for different styles of homes. There are = 
| medicine cabinets of practical design; and of individual books on bungalows, 1/2 and 2 story 
f course the interior doors and trim and paneling houses, houses of 5 rooms, 6 rooms, 7 rooms, and 
as well. 8 rooms. We will gladly forward any of these 2 a 
The choice of models and styles will seem to books to you. Simply indicate which ones you ries lie 
you almost bewildering in its scope, yet because desire, enclosing 50 cents for each. 
























designed it. 
graceful hood, the 
chaste pillars, the well pro- 
portioned lights and the 
door-paneling are all true 
to the Colonial tradition— 
the workmanship is fully up 
tothehigh Curtis standards. 


Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis.; Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, lowa; Curtis, The 
Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; Curtis, Towle & Paine, Topeka, Kan.; 
Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Curtis Door & Sash Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, lowa; Curtis Detroit 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sales Offices in: Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 








CurTIS 


We cannot legally prevent imi- 
tators from copying our pat- 
terns and designs. The law, 








Stairway C-909) — 
FortheColonialHome. There 7 
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China Closet C-700 
Your nearest Curtis dealer will show you this 
delightful china closet ready to be installed and 
be finished in whatever color you choose. 


however, does prevent others 
from using our trademark. 
Make sure that the woodwork 
you buy-—sash, doors, mold- 
ings or interior woodwork— 
bears the CURTIS trademark. 
Curtis Woodwork is sold by 
retail lumbermen east of the 
Rockies. If you are unable to 
find a Curtis dealer write us 
and we will see that you are 
informed as to all details of 
Curtis service and supplied 
with the name of a dealer in 
your vicinity who will be glad 
to serve you. 






Dining AlcoveC-742 


An attractive and convenient 
feature for a space not less 
than 5’ 6” or more than 6’. 


aremany other artistic designs 

for various types of homes in 

cluding Colonial, English ,and 
Western. 
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What Shall We Put in the Lunch Boxes? 


Spread between the bread slices. 
Chopped chicken or meat in small quan- 
\ities may be added to the egg, or a few 
cooked peas or other vegetables used. 
Sometimes it will be possible to adda 
eibstantial dish to the lunch box of the 
first grader, then the sandwiches may be 
merely of the bread and butter variety. 


CHICKEN CusTARD. Chop very fine 
enough cold chicken to make half a cup- 
ful. Then prepare a white sauce, using 
half a tablespoonful each of butter and 
flour and three-quarters of a cupful of 
milk, seasoned with one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt and a shake of pepper 
and paprika. Cook till thick, add the 
chicken and fold in one well-beaten egg. 
Cook for a moment, stirring constantly, 
then place in paper ramekins or custard 
cups, sprinkle a few crumbs over the 
top and brown delicately in a hot oven. 


BAKED CROQUETTES are wholesome 
and easily eaten. For them use cold beef, 
lamb, veal or chicken or a variety of 
meats. Chop very fine, and add to a half 
cupful of meat an equal quantity of very 
thick white sauce, a tablespoonful of dry 
bread crumbs, kealf a teaspoonful of salt 
and a speck of pepper, and turn out on a 
greased plate. When cold, shape, roll in 
beaten egg and bread crumbs, and bake 
ina hot oven. Small quantities of cooked 
and finely chopped vegetables may be 
added also. 

Rice, bread and similar puddings lend 
themselves nicely to lunch packing, and 
if there are several baskets to fill, one 
might make up a larger quantity of the 
puddings, dividing and flavoring the 
parts differently. Then they can be in- 
cluded in the lunch boxes for two or three 
days without becoming monotonous. 
lor instance, a portion might be flavored 
caramel, raisins might be added to a 
second portion, and cocoa to a third. 

The cream with blancmange will not be 
missed if a little red jelly is placed over it and 
the pudding itself is not too stiff. Baked 
custards are easily transported and easily 
made, and may be varied by adding differ- 
ent flavorings. Brown Betty is another pud- 
ding that is excellent for lunch baskets. 

\dd fruit to the luncheons by all means. 
Peel oranges, divide into sections and wrap 
in paraffin paper. Cut an apple in quarters, 
core and wrap it tightly in the paper, and it 
will not be apt to turn dark. Pit dates, and 
wrap half a dozen in paper, or add a fig with 
three or four nut meats for dessert. 

Cookies and small cakes are always looked 
for in luncheon boxes, and the recipes in- 
cluded will answer nicely for all the lunch- 
cons, from the tiny child’s to father’s. 


Ginger Cakes 


‘upful of Molasses 

‘upful of Butter and 
Lard Mixed 

“upful of Sugar 


~ Pe 


1 Teaspoonful Each of 
Ginger, Cinnamon 
and Soda 

14 Teaspoonful of 

tggs Nutmeg 

'» Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Cuptul of Milk 
3 Cupfuls of Pastry Flour 


aT 


\\ TIX in the usual way and bake in gem 
i\ pans at 375° F. To vary, add either 

lf a cupful of chopped nuts or seeded and 
hopped raisins. 


Nut Cakes 


‘upful of Butter 16 Cupful of Chopped 
-uptul of Sugar Nut Meats 
upful of Milk 14 Teaspoonful Each 
Ugg of Cinnamon, 
upfuls of Pastry Lemon Extract 
Flour and Salt 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 


ie roar 


IX as usual and bake the cakes in small 
4VI tins, at 375° F., and if desired ice them 
with confectioner’s sugar mixed to a paste 
with cold water and flavored with vanilla. 


Filled Cookies 
1 Cupful of ; 1 Teaspoonful of 
25 he Shortening Vanilla 
1°4 Cupfuls of Sugar 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


2 Eggs } 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Milk Baking Powder 
54 Cupfuls of Pastry Flour 


(Continued from Page 95) 








Sounch Box -Nenus 


For THE 6 TO 8 YEAR OLDS 
Chopped-Meat Sandwiches 
A Ginger Cake 
Caramel Custard 
Milk, if possible 


Chicken Custard 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Butter Sand- 
wiches 
Black Walnut Cookies 
An Orange 


For THE 10 To 16 YEAR OLDs 
Ham Biscuit Sandwiches 
Lettuce and Mayonnaise Sandwiches 
Hearts of Celery Olives 
Filled Cookies 


Banana Hot Cocoa 


Whole-Wheat Bread and Cream Cheese 
Sandwiches 
Bacon-Stuffed Egg 
Sweet Pickles 

Apple Turnover 

Hot-Water Sponge Cake with Orange 
Frosting 
Hot Soup or Cocoa 


Dates 


For THE BUSINESS GIRL 

Baked Chicken Croquette 
Dainty Bread and Butter Sandwiches 

or 
Lettuce and Mayonnaise Sandwiches 
Hearts of Celery ~ Sweet Gherkins 
Orange Pudding Nut Cake 
Hot Soup or Tea 





Chopped Egg Sandwiches 
Fruit Salad Crisped Saltines 
Filled Cookies 
Hot Soup or Tea 








IX and roll thin and cut in circles, 

spread half the circles with the filling, 
place the other circles over them and bake at 
375° F. until lightly browned. The filling 
may be marmalade, jam, or the following 
fruit filling: Grate the rind of one orange and 
extract the juice, add one cupful each of figs 
and raisins chopped fine, one cupful each of 
grape juice and water and half a cupful sugar. 
Cook until thick. Use when cool. 


Black Walnut (okies 


1 Cupful of Butter 1 Teaspoonful of 


2 Cupfuls of Brown anilla 
Sugar 1 Cupful of Black 
2 Eggs Walnuts, Coarsely 
14g Cupful of Milk Chopped 
1 Scant Teaspoonful of 


3 Cupfuls of Pastry 
Soda Flour 


M* together well, creaming the butter and 
sugar first, and adding the flour gradu- 
ally; drop by teaspoonfuls on greased tins. 
Bake at 400° F. for about fourteen minutes. 
This recipe makes about sixty cookies. 


A full dinner pail is what the child of ten to 
sixteen demands. Things need not be quite 
so dainty, but there must be plenty of them. 
Even the high-school senior is a hungry in- 
dividual when the noon hour arrives, and 
requires his full 600 to 850 calories. 

Sandwiches for these older children’s lunch 
boxes may be cut thicker than for the tiny 
tots, and do see that there is a generous sup- 
ply of them. The fillings suggested for the 
small child may be used, supplemented by 
others more hearty and more suited to the 
digestive powers of the larger individual. 


Cold meats chopped fine and mixed with 
mayonnaise, then placed between two lettuce 
leaves, and enveloped by two slices of but- 
tered bread, whole wheat, graham or white, 
make wholesome and hearty sandwiches. 

Cold baked or boiled fish or canned salmon 
may be used in the same way, and there are 
other combinations which will occur to the 
sandwich maker as available material makes 
its appearance in the refrigerator. 


MEAT TURNOVERS are a sort of glorified 
sandwich. Make them ofarich biscuit dough. 





Chop any available cold meat rather fine, 
and add to each cupful half a tablespoon- 
ful of bread crumbs, a bit of chopped 
onion and celery, and a cupful of cold 
gravy. Add, if you wish, a few drops of 
Worcestershire sauce or catchup, and 
mix all well. Roll the crust out neatly, 
and cut into squares. Spread the meat 
on one corner and fold the other over it; 
pinch the edges together firmly. Brush 
with milk, prick with a fork and bake a 
nice brown at 450° F.—fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 


Biscuir SANDWICHES are nice and al- 
ways popular. They may be made with 
meat, cheese or sweet filling. Prepare the 
biscuit dough as usual, roll rather thinner 
than for ordinary biscuits, and cut in 
rounds, then spread with chopped ham 
or other meat moistened with white 
sauce, place a second biscuit over the 
first, and bake in a hot oven. 


STUFFED Eccs always appeal to hun- 
gry boys and girls. Hard cook the eggs, 
then chill and remove shells, and cut in 
halves lengthwise. Remove yolks and 
chop fine, adding rashers of bacon, left 
over from breakfast, finely chopped. Fill 
the egg white with this mixture nicely 
seasoned and put the halves together in 
pairs. Wrap in paraffin paper. Creamed 
chipped beef may be finely chopped and 
mixed with the egg yolk. 


Pickles in judicious quantity may be 
added to the older child’s luncheon, also 
bananas, which should be omitted from 
little brother’s or sister’s. It will not be 
necessary either to peel the oranges or to 
pit the dates. These big boys and girls 
may have an occasional treat, too, of a 
small fruit pie or fruit turnover, as well as 
the puddings suggested for the little folks. 

The business girl’s luncheon deserves a 
word or two of special consideration, for 

although she may be quite as hungry at noon 
as the high-school girl, it is not well for her 
to indulge her appetite too freely or her after- 
noon work may suffer because of a certain 
dullness which may follow. It is advisable 
for her, no matter how short a period she may 
have for luncheon, to take a short turn in the 
open air before she returns to her desk, and 
if it is possible for her to supplement the cold 
luncheon she has brought from home with a 
cupful of hot soup, or cocoa, or a glass of 
milk, so much the better for her health and 
efficiency. 

All of the sandwiches described in the fore- 
going paragraphs will prove tempting for the 
business girl. Let them be cut daintily thin, 
however, and if possible supplement them 
with a small amount of salad arranged in a 
paper drinking cup. Chicken, egg or fruit 
salad may be carried very nicely in this way 
if the dressing is not too generously supplied 
and if lettuce leaves or nicely shredded let- 
tuce line the cup. 

Apple sauce, cup custard, even tiny oyster 
or meat pies may forma part of her luncheon 
also, or she may carry a fried or roast chicken 
wing or leg wrapped in paraffin paper. 

She will doubtless prefer a piece of cake and 
some fruit to the milk puddings made for the 
little folks, but here is one pudding that is 
especially invented for her. 


ORANGE PuppING calls for stale cake 
crumbs or lady fingers. A cupful of these 
is soaked in a cupful of milk until very soft, 
then beaten lightly with a fork. Add one- 
quarter cupful of sugar, the grated rind and 
juice of an orange, a speck of salt and one 
beaten egg. Pour into buttered ramekins 
and set them in hot water. Bake at 350° F. 
until firm in the center. For variety add 
shredded coconut to the pudding. 

Salted almonds or a handful of shelled 
peanuts, walnuts or pecans, an olive or two, a 
tiny mold of currant or other jelly, a bit of 
celery heart or a radish, all add the neces- 
sary variety and food value to the lunch box 
of the business girl, and unless she finds it 
possible to buy a small bottle of milk at her 
office, it will be well for her to get the vacuum 
bottle habit also, and bring either cold milk, 
hot soup or hot cocoa from home. 

















Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Compliment 
of Imitation 


T is the well-dressed woman 

whom other women copy. 
It is the business methods of 
the successful man which the 
younger generation follow. 


Just so is it the well-known 
standardized fabric which 
unknown fabrics attempt to 
imitate. 


There is only one quality 
of Pequot Sheet—only one of 
Pequot Pillow Case, but there 
are a host of imitators. We 
realize the implied compli- 
ment, but we wish to urge our 
customers to protect them- 
selves from buying “just as 
good’”’ by looking for the 
Pequot label on every sheet 
and pillow case they buy. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are firmly woven with 
a fine, even weave. The differ- 
ent sizes are plainly marked 
on each article so that you 
can be sure of buying the cor- 
rect size for your beds and 
pillows. 


They are sold by most good 
dealers. They are attractively 
priced. 

Pequot Sheeting and Pil- 
low Tubing may be purchased 
by the yard, and can always 
be identified by the ticket re- 
produced below. 


Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 





Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 





This label on all piece goods 
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N more than a hundred 

thousand stores you will 
find Armoutr’s Star Ham; 
safeguarded by this wrapper; 
guaranteed by this label; 
shown here so that you may 
always be sure of getting 
the very choicest quality 
—“The Ham What Am.” 


For our Book, “Sixty Ways to Serve a Ham,”’ 
write to Food Economics Department 


ARMOUR & COMPANY , Chicago 














Oh! when the wind comes whistling down and snow piles ’round the door 
We beg for soups and chowders hot—and then we beg for more! 


stews and (showders for Busy Days 


By FLoRENCE Tarr EaTon 


N A SNAPPING cold winter day 
is there anything that smells so 
good or looks so steaming-hot as 
soup? Certainly there is no other 
cooked dish that so quickly warms 
the cockles of your heart and thaws you into 
a mood of good fellowship. 

Stews and chowders, with their savory in- 
gredients, make instant appeal to the man of 
the house, for, as a rule, he likes a thick soup 
that has body to it. They have an added ap- 
peal to the housewife, for, as a rule, they are 
inexpensive to make, they contain nourish- 
ment to a high degree, and, best of all, they 
save time because they are a whole meal in 
themselves. Perhaps these recipes are new 
to your family. At any rate, they 
that you will find a constant demand for 
them during the busy days of winter. 





are so good 


NEw JERSEY CLAM CHOWDER. Purchase 
two dozen hard clams, retaining with them 
enough liquid to make a pint of clams and 
juice. Wash and chop the clams and strain 
the liquid. Cut into small dice one medium 
onion, one carrot, and celery enough to make 
half a cupful. To these add one cupful of 
canned tomatoes and a quart of boiling water 
and cook until the vegetables are tender. 
Add the chopped clams and strained clam 
juice. Make a white sauce by melting to- 
gether two tablespoonfuls each of butter and 
flour and adding gradually one pint of top 
milk or thin cream. Add this to the clam and 
vegetable mixture together with about half a 
teaspoonful of salt and an eighth of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Let get very hot and 
serve at once. 


FisH CHOWDER Pius. Wash carefully a 
two and a half pound haddock or the same 
amount of cod, cover with boiling salted 
water, and simmer until the flesh will flake 
from the bone; be careful and do not over- 
cook. Strain off the broth and keep it hot. 
Flake the fish carefully in fairly large pieces, 
removing all bones and skin; cover and set 
aside. Try out in a good-sized saucepan two 
generous slices of finely diced fat salt pork 
until reduced to specks; stir frequently so 
that the pork will not brown but merely take 
on a light yellow tint. Remove from the 
stove, add two good-sized onions thinly 
sliced and diced, half a cupful of thinly sliced 
celery, and six medium potatoes, sliced and 
each slice quartered. Add a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper and one and a quarter 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and just cover with the 
hot fish broth—about a quart will be needed. 
Cover the saucepan, bring to a boil and cook 
slowly until the vegetables are tender. Then 
add the flaked fish and a quart of hot, thin 
white sauce to which half a can or less of any 
good brand of canned tomato soup or home- 
made tomato purée has been added. Before 
adding the soup to the white sauce stir into 
it an eighth of a teaspoonful of soda. Bring 
to a boil, add a tablespoonful of butter or a 
quarter of a cupful of cream, and serve with 
hot, crispy crackers. A can of corn or one of 
salmon, flaked, may occasionally be substi- 
tuted for the fish, using just enough boiling 
water to cover the vegetables. 





FAVORITE FAMILy STEW. Select one anda 
half pounds of bottom of the round or any 
other cut of clear lean beef, cut in inch pieces, 
with every bit of skin and gristle removed. 
Dredge with flour seasoned well with salt and 
pepper, tossing well to cover, and brown in 
the large hot kettle in which the stew is to be 
made. The kettle should be rubbed with the 
least bit of fat and the meat stirred frequently 
to prevent its adhering to the bottom of the 
kettle. Add two carrots, one small yellow 
turnip, one parsnip and two or three pieces 
of celery all cut in half-inch dice. Also adda 
cupful of canned tomato or the fresh product 
cut in small pieces. Add enough boiling 
water to reach two inches above the vege- 
tables and meat and simmer until all are 
tender—about two to three hours—adding six 
potatoes cut in inch dice three-quarters of an 
hour before done. At serving time add more 
salt and pepper if needed, and a tablespoon- 
ful of butter. There should be enough rich 
broth to moisten liberally. Serve in soup 
plates with dumplings, if wished, or with hot 
crackers. 


VEGETABLE Stew. To make this at its 
finest, use as many vegetables as possible. 
Slice and dice two large onions, two medium- 
sized carrots, one small yellow turnip, and 
enough celery to make one cupful. Dredge 
the vegetables with one and a half teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper and two tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
brown lightly in three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter or the fat from two diced slices of fat salt 
pork, retaining the bits of pork. Cover all 
with boiling water—about a quart—in which 
two bouillon cubes have been dissolved. Add 
a cupful of canned or cut-up tomatoes, half a 
bay leaf, and a tablespoonful of pearl barley. 
Simmer until tender, adding two or three 
cubed potatoes half an hour before done. 
About ten minutes before serving time add a 
cupful or so of any left-over or canned vexe- 
table, as peas, asparagus, Lima or string 
beans or corn. In season any of these veve- 
tables may be added fresh, allowing the 
correct time for cooking them. Add a table- 
spoonful of butter and serve. There should 
be plenty of slightly thickened sauce. 


PerPER Por Soup. Cook three to four 
pounds of beef shin in a gallon of boiling 
water, adding a teaspoonful of salt, until the 
broth is reduced to half. Skim frequentiy. 
Then add one red and two green sweet pep- 
pers from which the seeds have been ie- 
moved, cut in strips, four small onions sliced 
thin, a quart of canned tomatoes, seve" al 
sprigs of parsley tied together, and a quurt 
of thinly sliced okra. Cook all slowly three 
hours longer until rich and thick. Remove 
bones, but leave the meat in good-sized neat 
pieces. Remove the parsley and add one and 
a half teaspoonfuls of salt, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper and a few grains 0 
Cayenne pepper. A touch of curry powder 
may be added if the flavor is liked. Place @ 
slice of lemon in each soup plate and pass 4 
dish of hot boiled rice. If the liquid boils 
away too much add more, for there should be 
enough to make a very liberal sauce. 
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EAUTIFUL beyond the ordinary con- 
ception of beauty in articles of strictest 
utility, Martex Turkish Towels, Wash Cloths 
and Bath Mats owe their widespread ac- 
ceptance by millions of homes to the simple 
fact that they do wear longer—and thus are 
better value. In addition, Martex has always 
led in the making of name towels for exclu- 
sive hotels. We are now executing orders for 
such famous hostelries as the Benjamin 
Franklin (Philadelphia), Plaza and Vanderbilt 
(New York), Emerson (Baltimore), and Del 
Monte (California), etc. 


Martex is a synonym for beauty as well as 
for equally noteworthy durability. It was 
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the strong, carefully executed Martex weave 
that first won for Martex nation-wide leader- 
ship. Now colors guaranteed fast to sun, 
boiling and soap (a very few styles of Bath 
Mats form an exception to this guarantee, 
but stand careful washing) are being used to 
make Martex still more practical and durable. 
These new fast colors are woven in designs 
of striking beauty—many using three or four 
harmoniously blended colors. Thus Martex 
achieves new value in both beauty and 
durability. 


Ask for Martex in the linen department of 
your favorite store and look for the Martex 
label on one corner of each Martex product. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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HE “distance fan” is now a listener! The 
thrill of radio is no longer in getting fifty 
stations in a night, for radio has con- 
quered distance, and turns now to music. 





Music from far stations—music from near stations 
—clear and true! No longer will horn sounds, 
noises, thinned and flattened tones pass for music 
because they come from far away. In the Radiola X, 
each thread of sound reaches your room as it was 
played or sung—in full richness. Speech is clear, 
voices are real. 


The engineers have kept pace with the broad- 
casters—have improved reception to meet an ever- 
widening world of fun. With the simplicity, the 
beauty, and the tone quality of Radiola X, the home 
becomes a fascinating corner in a world of new 
interests and new pleasures—for everybody. 


“There’s a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 























RADIOLA X 
—the famous Regenoflex circuit, in a 
rich mahogany finished cabinet, with 
a built-in loudspeaker, and space for 
the batteries. With four Radiotrons 
WD-11. Complete except batteries 
and antenna. ..... . $245 








RADIOLA REGENOFLEX 


—sensitive, clear-toned, non-radiating. 

With four Radiotrons WD-11 and 

Radiola Loudspeaker. Space inside 

for the batteries. Entirely complete 

except batteries and antenna, $191 
Uses only dry batteries. 


This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection 
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Pommes a la Dauphine—as delicious as their French name indicates—are the 


product of this unpretentious-looking outlay of apples, eggs, milk and staples. 


(olette (Sooks Winter Apples 


By MARIE 





HOOD old Colette! She 
learned the French ways of 
cookery before I was born 
but she has never stopped 
learning them. She com- 
“OS | bines the most ancient with 
ae §4\ ultra-modern in a way that 
(th aA) js little short of miraculous. 
And her ‘‘repertoire” is as limitless as the 
stars. One day she chats about a salade 
supréme and the next she descends to plain, 
ordinary apples. At least you are under the 
impression that apples are ordinary when she 
begins, but by the time she has finished, lo! 
they are cloaked in gold and wear crowns. 
Here are a few of her apple good things: 

















Pommes Pierrot 


6 Large Cooking Apples 1% Cupful of Water 
1 Cupful of Sugar 1 Cupful of Cream 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 


ARE and core the apples and cut each 
one in eighths. Make a sirup of the water 
and sugar and stew the apples gently in the 
sirup till they are nearly but not quite done. 
Add the butter and let them finish cooking in 
that; the apples should drink up practically 
all the liquid. Then add the cream, and 
warm gently over a low fire, stirring all the 
while, but carefully so as not to make the 
apples mushy. As soon as the cream is well 
mixed in, take the pan off the fire, pour the 
contents into a glass serving dish, and grate 
nutmeg over the top. Serve just warm. 
“The following recipe is very old,” says 
Colette. “I used to make it, but your mother 
thought it too rich for children, and so it 
went out of use, but it is very good.” 


tried Apple Pudding 


INE a buttered baking dish with strips of 
sponge cake, cut half an inch thick, 
which have been dipped in milk and sautéd 
a light brown in melted butter. Pare and 
core three large tart apples, the sharper their 
flavor the better the pudding. Cut the ap- 
ples into rings and sauté these also in butter. 
Place half of the fried apple rings in the lined 
dish, and over these spread half a cupful of 
strawberry jam. Repeat and top with more 
strips of fried cake. Bake half an hour in a 
brisk oven—400° F. Turn out and sprinkle 
with sifted sugar. Serve at once with cream. 
“The best jam to use is a whole-fruit 
strawberry,” says Colette. ‘“‘Be generous 
with the sirup rather than with the strawber- 
ries; it is needed to soak the crust of the 
pudding and make it hold together.” 


Tasettes 


a OW this is a pudding your mother 
loved—she thought it very nourishing 
for the children,” smiled old Colette. 


1 Cupful of Pared and 1 Cupful of Soft White 
Chopped Apple Bread Crumbs 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Egg 
Flour 14 Cupful of Sugar 

6 Tablespoonfuls of 144 Cupful of Seeded 
Butter Raisins Chopped 


Mix all the ingredients together, beating 
the egg separately and folding the white in 
last. Pour into six small buttered cups, cover 





JACQUES 


with buttered paper, and steam for one and a 
half hours. Turn out all the tasettes on the 
same big dish, and pour warm soft custard 
liberally around and over them. 


(‘roque--Madame 


HIS is one of my favorite savories, but 

of course I cannot say whether or not 
you will like it, as the taste for cheese with 
apples is by no means universal. 

Cut neat circles of white bread sliced a 
quarter of an inch thick. Dip the rounds 
lightly on both sides in melted butter. Then 
roll them immediately in grated cheese and 
place half of them on a buttered baking pan. 
Take apples which you can trust to bake soft 
in ten minutes. Pare and core them and cut 
them into rings about a quarter of an inch 
thick, to fit the bread. Lay the apple rings 
on the cheese rounds in the baking pan and 
cover with more of the bread rounds rolled in 
the cheese, thus making neat sandwiches of 
bread and apple. Add a little more cheese, if 
needed, to garnish well the upper slices of 
bread. Bake in a very brisk oven and serve 
sizzling hot. If it is liked, a bit of Cayenne 
pepper may be sprinkled on the apple. Per- 
sonally I do not care for the sharp flavor. 


Pommes Reégenre 


ARE and core five cooking apples and 

cut them into slices about a quarter of an 
inch thick. Place a layer of apples in a but- 
tered casserole, and spread the top of the 
layer with currant jelly. Keep on until the 
dish is full of the apples used, leaving the top 
layer of fruit plain. About a cupful of the 
jelly will be needed. Cover closely and bake 
at 400° F. until the apples are soft. Uncover 
and sprinkle the top with three tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated sugar. Melt the sugar in 
a very hot oven or beneath the broiler flame. 
Slip out onto a serving dish—do not turn 
upside down—and set aside to get cold. 
Decorate the edge of the dish with whipped 
cream forced through a pastry tube. 


Pommes a la Dauphine 


4 Large Apples 


1144 Cupfuls of Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of f 


44 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Butter 1 Teaspoonful of 
1 Pint of Milk Vanilla 
3 Eggs 4 Large Macaroons 


Currant Jelly 


ARE and core the apples and stew them 

whole in a sirup made by cooking to- 
gether a cupful of the sugar and half a cupful 
of water. Cook the apples for ten minutes, 
turning often; drain them from the sirup and 
place them in a buttered baking dish. Fill 
the cavities in the apples with currant jelly 
and place half a teaspoonful of butter on top 
of each. Scald the milk and pour it over the 
eggs slightly beaten, add the rest of the sugar, 
the salt, vanilla, and the macaroons crum- 
bled fine. Pour this custard around the ap- 
ples and bake for an hour in a slow oven— 
325° F.—or until the custard is set. Serve 
hot with each jelly-filled apple surrounded 
by its share of the baked custard. If any 
sirup is left from cooking the apples, it may 
be poured over the top when serving. 
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clears clogged drains 


What a nuisance—fussing and fret- 
ting with clogged drains—trying to 
make them work when they are 
stopped up. 


Now you can clean them out in a 
hurry—this way. Just pour in a 


: i 








little Drano—add water according | 
to directions—and watch it boil and 
bubble as it cleans and scours. Then Deut | | 
turn on the water and swoosh, the a 


drain is clean—your trouble is over. 
For Drano goes right to the seat of 
the trouble—hunts out the obstruc- 
tion—dissolves grease and refuse and 
drives them from the drain. 


Drains Frozen? 
Drano will 
thaw them! 


Pour a little Drano 
down frozen drains. 
Drano’s heating, bub- 
bling, boiling action 
will quickly thaw them 
out. Try it. 


Drano is the patented new drain 
cleaner that cleans drains quickly 
and satisfactorily. It scours like a 
scrub brush—leaves drains sanitary, 
free-flowing. 

And remember—Drano posi- 
tively cannot injure porcelain, 
enamel or plumbing. 

Use Drano regularly in kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry. It will keep 
your drains active—save you worry 
and expense. 

If your dealer cannot supply you 
send 25c for a full-sized can. 


THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Drano 


TRADE MARK REG. U. $8. PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and Opens Drains 
dig ot Geocers mies 2 5 ¢ 


and Hardware Dealers’ 
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“You Can Save 


on Your Milk Bill 


**A tall can of Pet Milk costs less than a 
quart of ordinary milk and, diluted to make 
a full quart, gives much better results than 
ordinary milk. 

Because of its added richness, I can save 
butter in my cooking. In soups, in dishes 
where cream sauce is a base—baked dishes, 
creamed vegetables—and in cakes, with little 
or no butter I get the ‘cream and butter’ 
flavor that requires a lot of butter where 
ordinary milk is used. 









































In ice cream and other desserts I get the 
fine flavor and creamy consistency with Pet 
Milk that otherwise would require expen- 
sive heavy cream, and the Pet Milk costs less 
than half as much as the cream. 


Even though I did not make such a sub- 
stantial saving on my milk and cream bill, 
I would continue to use Pet Milk for every- 
thing because I get better results. Take, for 
instance, my recipe for Halibut,—in that | 
save both butter and eggs, and the flavor 


bd b>] 
is better. 
Halibut en Casserole 


114 lbs. halibut or 1 tablespoon minced 
salmon steaks parsley 

2 cups Pet Milk 11% cups cracker or 

1 teaspoon salt bread crumbs 


2 tablespoons butter 
Put fish in buttered casserole. Cover with milk to 
which has been added seasonings and cracker meal 
reserving 14 cup to brown in the butteras a covering 
for the top to be added just before serving. 


Send for free booklets demonstrating the 
superiority of Pet Milk. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Splendid Government Service If You Ask 


(Continued from Page 23 


along with his trusty cohorts, Sirs Fat, Sugar, 
Protein and Vitamin, goes out to war against 
Sir Disease. A matter of Form shows how 
Mrs. Little, of Pleasant View, got éclat with 
her clothes at the community style show. 
Pleasant View also laid in labor-saving de- 
vices and served school lunches. Roads to 
Glory flashes the beauty of Mount Hood 
and Crater Lake and Yosemite on the 
screen. 

The personal touch is best, after all, and 
when women like Susie Powell and Florence 
Ward, women whom I al- 
ways think of as having a 
shining light behind their 
eyes, are at our disposal in 
various parts of the coun- 
try, we are fools and blind 
if we do not use them to 
teach us to lessen the hours 
of labor and lessen the ef- 
fort of labor and still get 
better results. 

One could linger with 
the Home Economics 
Bureau for some days, but 
we will move over to the 
Children’s Bureau. This 
bureau is particularly dear to clubwomen, 
who remember that when its creation was 
under discussion they threw themselves into 
the breach, heart and soul, even to the back- 
ing of its first head, Julia Lathrop. Grace 
Abbott, who now rules in Miss Lathrop’s 
stead, is another of the same type of woman 
in whom the passionate love for human well- 
being is finely balanced with keen common 
sense in her ways of bringing it to pass. Out 
of the bleak, long hall there opens room after 
room, each with its phase of child welfare, 
each with its special worker, generally young- 
ish, each burning with zeal to tell of what is 
and what ought to be, each hoping that the 
women of the country will put greater energy 
into giving childhood its chance. How much 
does it cost to bring up a child? How much 
does it cost to wreck a child’s health or his 
soul? 

The Children’s Bureau is not thinking in 
terms of cost, but in terms of value. It 
would have normal children in homes also 
made normal by all the forces that can be 
brought to bear on them, their food and 
clothing and exercise, their play and the 
great spiritual questions that surround their 
leisure hours. It will tell you how to draw 
these forces together in your home, and to 
widen them by county organization. Under 
its special charge is the mother and baby life 
which is served under the Maternity and 
Infancy Act, but whether that act will 
operate in your state is for you to decide and 
not for the Federal Government. 


‘Public Health Service 


HEN the bureau turns to that other child, 

the child of tragedy who needs your wider 
motherhood, the baby born out of wedlock, 
and the kind of legislation that is needed in 
your state to make sure that he shall suffer 
as little as possible for the sins of his parents; 
that great, pathetic army of dependent, of 
deficient or delinquent children, children neg- 
lected, children caught in the toils of 
juvenile courts, children crushed down by 
that child labor which forces them to under- 
take part of the support of a family and some- 
times in occupations that are labeled 
“ dangerous.” 

Nature does to a civilization what that 
civilization does to its children. 

It is hard to tell where one interest ends 
and another begins, for life is not divided into 
compartments, and so even government 
bureaus have to face the problem of over- 
lapping of which clubwomen so often com- 
plain. If you hurry across Washington to 
the Public Health Service, you will see that 
it clasps hands with the Children’s Bureau 
and the Home Economics Bureau. Doctor 
Cumming, tall, lean, with something of the 
leanness of a greyhound, repeats the old 
message of hopefulness that the public and 
particularly the women—they all bank on 
women as the group on which their chances 
of success must rest—are going to know and 
use not only himself, but also Doctor Draper, 
who goes out in touch with the public, and 


fe 





Doctor McCoy, who works in_ hospital 
research. 

Of course, the Public Health Service has 
certain national functions, such as quaran- 
tine and hospitals at ports of entry, where 
they must study such diseases as yellow fever 
and cholera. They must prevent the carrying 
of diseases from one state to another. They 
must compel all serums and antitoxins, sold 
over the United States, to conform with their 
standard. And when a state particularly 
needs them, as when Arizona called for help 
in studying the mysterious 
Malta fever, they may go 
with special authority. But 
here in the home office you 
may sit in a darkened room 
that shows just what Doc- 
tor Cumming is able to pro- 
vide for a certain county in 
Virginia where public health 
conditions and methods 
were at alow ebband where, 
at their own request, a dem- 
onstration was made that 
set everyone to work, chil- 
dren and grown-ups, to bet- 
ter things and to create the 
machinery to keep them better. This service 
will give its energy where it is called on to 
build up a local organization, but it will not 
carry on the work for a community that ought 
to do things for itself, and its theory is always 
that the more a local group bears its own re- 
sponsibilities, the greater will be its interest 
in its own well-being. 

The war revealed to us certain bleak, un- 
lovely facts that we cannot shirk, and the 
Public Health Service is dealing with the 
situation. A woman like Dr. Valeria Parker 
can tell other women the truth without being 
either ugly or hysterical. And there are myr- 
iads of women who would be glad to get such 
little pamphlets as The Wonderful Story 
of Life, a mother’s intimate talk with her 
daughter, or the course on social hygiene 
worked out here at the center of things. 


Industrial (onditions 


ACK we go to the Department of Labor, 
and this time it is the woman in industry 
in whom we are interested. Perhaps you 
would like to halt in the outer office of the 
Women’s Bureau, to look at those telltale 
maps on the wall that show in gaudy colors 
the status of state after state as to its hours 
of labor, its wages, its protection of women. 
We turn from these maps and their glaring 
facts to meet Mary Anderson, once a worker 
in a shoe factory, now the more than efficient 
head of a government bureau, square built 
and always smiling. 

With her there comes Agnes Peterson, 
whom we clubwomen may well be eager to 
get to speak at our meetings, to help us ad- 
just our legislative outlook in our own state, 
if we want to make sure that the ever in- 
creasing army of women who work shall have 
a square deal in their labor and shall not be 
warped out of the possibility of being whole- 
some women with women’s life and women’s 
functions unimpaired. 

And here we will sit down and discuss the 
special studies of industrial conditions in 
Kentucky or Arkansas or Missouri or Ala- 
bama that these women have conducted, or 
perhaps of the children working in New Jer- 
sey, or of the bread-winning women in a 
typical factory town where a large number of 
married women are “gainfully employed.” 

There is another bureau in the Labor De- 
partment, that of Naturalization, where Mr. 
Crist welcomes us. If you think this is a 
bleak kind of subject, I wish you could 
study those charts that I first saw in the 
office of Mr. Johnson, of the House Com- 
mittee—those charts that showed exactly the 
relation of each race group in our country to 
our various diseases, what proportion of each 
race, for instance, had tuberculosis; how 
many of each race are in our asylums or 
homes for defectives or prisons. And then 
I wish each of you could get that little book 
called We and Our Government, that the 
bureau sponsors, a book which does the im- 
possible and unbelievable by giving in 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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—Muring 


Tout love “Dove” Lingerie. Like the subtle scent 

of perfume, its loveliness is: ———well, your 
figure will appreciate the delicate colors and soft, silky 
folds of “Dove.” Your reflection in the mirror, like a por- 
trait done in lingerie, will make you realize that at last 
you have that chic quality in lingerie that suits you best. 


Just ask for “Dove” Lingerie at your favorite store 
and look for the little blue and white label. “Dove” 
comes to you in many styles and materials—a delight 
to the eye and a caress to the figure. 


D. E. Sicuer & Co., Inc., 45-55 West 21st St., New York 
“World's Largest Makers of Lingerie” 


DOVE a nee 


CReautiful well-made lingerie 
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Three ways to be sure 
of getting genuine 
Kiideh Gurlain Kods- 


1 Z 3 


3-Color Beautiful Name “Kirsch”’ 
Box StippleTone Finish on Rod 























































































HEN you ask for “Kirsch” 
Rods you are now sure 
to get the genuine. Unless 
the name ‘‘Kirsch”’ is on 
the box and on the rod, 
it’s an imitation. 


You also recognize in- 
stantly the beautiful 
StippleTone finish. 
It is distinctly dif- 
ferent—rich and 
silk-like—more 
artistic and 
durable. 


Kirsch Curtain 
Rods offer you the 
utmost in value and - 
aid in artistic window 
draping. Easy to put 
up, easy to take down; 
a fit for every win- 
dow; a fixture for every 
effect. The rods tilt on and 
off the patented Snug-fit 
brackets, and never come > 
down accidentally. 


“There is no substitute for 
Kirsch Quality and Service” , 
Look for the3-color box—StippleTone finish— Name ‘‘Kirsch’’ on Rod 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 11 Prospect Ave., STURGIS, MICH., U.S.A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 550 Buller St., Woodstock, Ontario 








FREE 
Wonderful Book of 
Window Draping Helps 


A 32-page book packed with practical aid for win- 
dow draping. Ideas for every room and every kind 
of window—single, double, triple, bay, casement, 
odd shaped windows and doors, French doors, etc. 
24 color schemes for living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedrooms, sunrooms,etc. Instructions for measur- 
ing windows, making valances and headings. 
How to sew on Kirsch hooks and i apd how to | 
put up draw curtains on Kirsch rods. I’ 8 our 
9th annual book—a book of real service. r 
If the book dow! eS ae write + 












































Splendid Government Service If You Ask 


(Continued from Page 10}) 


pictures every phase of our Government, city, 
state and national, so that as you turn the 
pages you see what traffic policemen or Cabi- 
net officers contribute to the total; what 
courts of justice are like; and what women 
first filled all the offices of a little town. 

United States bureaus, as well as educat- 
ors and social workers and industries, are all 
coming to one point of view about this thing 
we call Americanization—that it isa question 
of understanding and friendliness on all 
sides. The bureau pays tribute to that in its 
little leaflets on How Women’s Organizations 
May Help in Americanization Work, and 
Americanization Work Among Foreign-Born 
Women. Still more it shows its point of view 
when it tells us that educational processes 
alone are not enough, but turn to dust and 
ashes unless life has color. 

In a democracy it is not a long leap from 
labor to education. To quote Abraham 
Lincoln: ‘Educated people must labor. 
Otherwise, education itself would become a 
positive and intolerable evil.’”’ So we may look 
back for a moment on Doctor Tigert, and 
visit with Mrs. Katherine Cook, whose job 
lies in rural schools—and rural schools need 
all the friends they can get; or Miss Flor- 
ence Fox to talk about primary work; and 
Miss Mary Waite, who mothers kindergarten 
interests. They all have time to tell you 
what they know and what they long for. 
Some of us hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when education may take its place in 
the President’s Cabinet with as much dig- 
nity as Agriculture and Labor and Com- 
merce, all departments that are not meant 
to dominate state independence and _ indi- 
viduality—which heaven forbid—but to offer 
the helping hand and the national breadth 
of view to our biggest tasks. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting things 
in which the several departments of govern 
ment have united is a community score card 
that tells you how you may measure your 
own town and put down the percentage in 
the varied elements that contribute to a 
hundred per cent community—health and 
education, law and order, spiritual life. 

All these activities, and many more that 
can’t be even suggested in a page or two, are 
just the matters to which we organized 
women are stretching out hands. Team- 
work between us and our government would 
glorify us both. I put ws first because these 


bureaus are in Washington not to dominate 
us, but to do the thing we want. 

But here it seems possible to utter a word 
of complaint. All the publications of our 
Government Printing Office conform to a fixed 
form. The paper and the type are good enough, 
but the wonderful art of capturing attention 
lags woefully behind. Perhaps, when we insist, 
this, too, will be altered, and we shall then 
seize with avidity all these outpourings that 
now serve us efficiently only when we have 
courage and determination enough to attack 
them. 

We must get two things firmly in our 
minds: First, that the Federal Government 
is strictly limited as to what it can do. The 
Constitution gives it certain functions, and 
it cannot overstep them. All the sovereign 
powers that are not given specifically to the 
central government by the Constitution be- 
long to the states. So Washington cannot 
regulate public education or public health or 
home economics or what you will, but it can 
and does store up information as to the good 
ways of doing things, and this information 
is the property of every citizen of the United 
States. Second, it is the chief aim of organ- 
ized women to build up better standards of 
public education, public health, home eco- 
nomics or what you will, all over the land. 
If we use these Federal Government agen- 
cies, we have the double advantage of get- 
ting expert experience and of unifying our 
program for work. We would not be so 
likely to go off on tangents because we are 
half informed. 

I often think of these men and women in 
the Washington bureaus as though they were 
living in a small space entirely shut in by a 
high board fence and looking longingly and 
silently over it into the vast empire of these 
United States hoping someone will come and 
talk to them and ask for their help. But the 
invitation must come from us, the people, 
which is as it should be in a democracy. 

Once when I went into the office of a very 
high-up official to talk to him about this 
kind of teamwork, he said: ‘‘Do you know 
you are the first person who has ever ap- 
proached me like this? People come in and 
abuse me or try to work me for some per- 
sonal favor, but no one before has ever said, 
‘How can we strengthen your hands in get- 
ting what you have to offer over to the 
public?’” 





Ftelpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth. 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will 
be mailed monthly. State when the baby is 
expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL2 FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETs FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain sug- 
gestions for the feeding of children from one 
week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 

JouRNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL HOUSES. 50 cents. 

PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL Homes. A supplement 
to Journal Houses and Journal Bungalows. 
Price, 25 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. An enlarged edi- 
tion; no increase in price. Price, 25 cents. 
PARTIES FOR Everyspopy. A new booklet just 

published. Price, 20 cents. 

THe CoMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Price for each article, 10 cents. 


Price, 


Price, 5 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


Tue Bripe’s Book. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 
valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 

ments. Price, 15 cents. 





. SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. 





FASHION REVIEW. A twenty-four-page booklet, 
containing over 150 new fall and winter de- 
signs. Price, 5 cents. 

Tue NEw FAsuion Book. A forty-page fashion 


magazine, containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 12 cents. 


MASQUERADE Costumes. A twenty-four- page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’s CLotrHes. ‘Twenty-tour 
pages of simple and easily made garments for 
children, with complete and understandable 


instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 
Tue Maternity Book. New edition. It illus- 


trates attractive, sensible clothes for maternity 
wear, as well as all the necessary garments for 
the layette. Patterns supplied for all designs 
shown. Price, 15 cents 


Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows forty designs, 
with many delightful suggestions for their 
application. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . i Pee he eer IN 7 « 68-45 
ISO a a 45 
Jackets . i ea eo 
Blouses and Skirts . . 2, ae 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) Sk a a 
Children’s Sets. . .... SS) a ks ae 
Children’s Clothes . aa a ee 
Lingerie. . . . ae ae car SG - aa a eh eee 
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ly as good 
as the elastic used in it 


Blouses, knickers, children’s frocks—any of 
the host of wearables in which Elastic is used— 
give satisfactory service only when made with 
good Elastic. 


Nufashond Elastic is made of new, live rub- 
ber of the best quality. It keeps its stretch and 
snap wonderfully well, even under the severe 
test of repeated washings. It makes garments 
fit better and saves you the annoyance of 
changing bands. 

You pay no more for Nufashond Elastic than for 
other elastic which does not begin to give you the same 
service. Elastic is such an inexpensive item in so many 
kinds of wearing apparel, yet such an important one, 


that you should really insist on getting Nufashond to 
ensure satisfaction. 











Nufashond stands for dependable quality in Notions. 


Dept. L 1 Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 


For 10c we will send you one yard of % in. Nu- 
fashond Elastic, together with a pair of dainty 
Nufashond shoulder straps. Ask for Nufashond 
Elastic by name at your nearest notions dealer’s. All 
widths, 44 in. to 1 in. 





Nufashond Middy Nufashond Tatrim Nufashond Nufashond Nufashond Shoulder Nufashond Elas- Nufashond Shoe , Nufashond Nufashond Edge- Nufashond Nufashond 
Lacers and Braid—a for trimming. Rick Rack — Soutache braid Strapping for dainty tics — with the Lacers with fabric Bias Bands — trim—a dainty finish, Corset Lacers Lingerie Braid 
smart braid anda lacer Scarcely distin- the braid —firm, silky. lingerie. So easily at- lively stretch — tip, self-color. most popular for yourownandthe —Fabric tip —washes beau- 
with the fabric, self- guishable from fine with saucy For knot-work tached—washes all the widths you Won"t rust, tear the of edgings and children’s summer will not rust. tifully. Bod- 
color tip, tatting. points. and braiding. beautifully. want. hose nor come off, trimmings. frocks and aprons. Self-color. kin attached. 
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IKE most women I hadn't 
looked very far ahead be- 
cause I didn’t have to. But 
one day trouble came to me sud- 
denly—one is never warned— 
and the future seemed black. 
My husband was wholly in- 
capacitated by an accident. 
Doctors’ bills and other ex- 
penses made it absolutely 
necessary for me to earn 
money. What was I todo? I 
had never worked, yet my pride 
wouldn’t let me ask for help. 


I discovered this 
opportunity 

I remembered hearing a friend speak about 
a wonderful corset designing service. I re- 
called the name ‘Spencer Corsets’’—I got 
in touch with The Berger Brothers Com- 
pany, makers of Spencer Belts, Girdles and 
Corsets, at New Haven, Conn. 

Istarted. Within a very few weeks I was 
earning the $50 a week I needed so badly. 
To-day I am Vice-President of this million 
dollar company. 


You'll make money 
from the start 


Previous experience is unnecessary. We 
will train you. If you are ‘‘managing” 
a home you can afford to employ a 
competent maid out of your new income. 
If you work in an office, you will ‘be 
freed from the routine ‘‘grind,’’ and make 
more money. Read our big advertisement 
on page 133 of this magazine. It’s one of a 
series to help Spencer Corsetieres. 








MRS. B. R. GREEN 
Vice-President 
The Berger Brothers Co. 


I will tell you how to make 
from *100 to $250 a month 


Let my experience start you off to an independent 
income and such happiness as you never dreamed of 


A fascinating 
permanent work 


Not only is the work of a 
Spencer Corsetiere fascinating 
but it opens up great oppor- 
tunities to advance. In the 
next two years many women 
now Spencer Corsetieres will 
be made District Managers; 
others will become Supervi- 
sors of Field Training. 


Write me today: I will 
stand behind you 


I wish I could talk person- 
ally with you and really pic- 
ture the opportunity awaiting you. I thrill 
when I think what it has meant to me. You 
have even a better chance than I had. 

So if you want that income which will 
make you financially independent, put you 
in touch with worth-while people, in a 
most enjoyable way—write me today or 
send the coupon below. 

(Signed) Mrs. B. R. Green 


Vice-President 


Mrs. B. R. Green 
c/o The Berger Brothers Co. 
135 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Please send 
me free information without any obli- 


I want to make money. 


Name 
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with it. 
Easier and quicker than sewing 


cradle and a work basket in one afternoon. 
The handsome new edition of LePage’s 
Craft Book, illustrated in colors (together 
with special new supplement giving com- 
plete directions, simple and easy to follow) 
gives directions ‘for making over too articles 
—unique, dainty, practical and useful. 


Essex Avenue, Gloucester, 
Mass. 


Doll's Cradle 
made from old 
salt box, 
attractively 
covered an 
decorated. 





I nave always known that LePage’s is 
a wonderful mender, but I had no idea, until I got 
your book, how many nice things I could make 


. . You are really right about LePage’s Craft 
being easier and quicker than sewing. I made a doll’s 


Send 10 cents’ for LePage’s Craft Book 
Jusr write your name and address plainly on the 
coupon below, tear it out and mail with 10 cents 
in stamps or coin to LePage’s Craft League, 148 


Gifts you can make yourse 


Try this fascinating new way 
to make things at home 






























“‘Come to my arms, 


his time were his. 
avaricious, but he certainly thought of 


profited by such gifts as he made. 





LePace’s Crart League, 148 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps or coin). Please 
send a copy of the new edition in color of LePage’s Craft 
Book to: 
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King Seven-Toes 


(Continued from Page 25) 


A snowbird clean for- 
got to fear 

And pecked the griz- 
zlit on his ear. 

But Coopy didn’t 
dast to stop; 

He raced until he 
thought he’d drop, 

With slumps and 
jumps and scary slides 

O’er frozen swamps, down 
mountain-sides, 

Till where he was he did not 
know; 

Allthe world was swirling snow ! 


And yee! of a sudden Coopy fell 
Because he couldn’t see real 
well; 
He slewed along an icy ledge 
And shot right off the slanting 
edge! 
And down and down and down 
he dropt 
He didn’t know just when he ; 
stopt, . 
He was so jolted up and dazed. 
But when he lifted up and 
gazed 
He saw it was a drift he’d hit 
Andsunk wayinit, whenhe’dlit; 
And then a prickle raised 
Coop’s hair; 
He saw that great big grizzlit bear 
\-sticking up above the rim 
Of that huge drift along with him! 
Just his upper part stuck out. 
He wrinkled up his funny snout 
And grunted with a whiney sound, 
A-flapping both his paws around. 
And right ’na 
flash old Coopy 
saw 
He’d seven toes 


on each front TUST EVERY DAY 


© »f 
paw - THAT BEAR WOULD DO 
And Coopy HIS TRICKS AND PLAY 


shouted then 
and there: 


my long-lost "1 
bear! GAR 
My Seven-Toes I 
went and 
caught, 





COOPY-DOT AND HIS PETS 





HE SLEWED ALONG AN 
ICY LEDGE 

AND SHOT RIGHT OFF 
THE SLANTING EDGE! 


BUT WHEN "TWAS SPRING, 


And fed ’n’ combed ’n’ 
washed ’n’ taught! 
, You used to love me 
+a such a lot! 
Wa Don’t you know your 

Ses Coopy-Dot?’ 

(You see when Coopy 
was a circus clown he 
had a trick bear named 
King Seven-Toes, because he had 
seven toes on each front paw, and 
once the bear ran away, and he 
never saw him again until now.) 


£ The grizzlit never blinked a 
blink; 

He knew ’twas Coopy quick’s 
a wink. 

Through the drift he clawed 
and dug 

And gave old Coopy such a 
hug! 

And Coopy fed him cakes he 
had; 

And Seven-Toes was happy ’n’ 
glad. 

He really didn’t like to roam 

And have just dens and not a 
home. 

And Coopy led that bear away, 

Back through the blizzard of 
that day, 

Right to his snug and warm old 
mill. 


The grizzlit stayed and lives there still. 
And Coopy fed him heaps of food 


Honey ’n’ things bears think so good. 
And Coopy fixed a feather bed 
In the darkest corner of his shed, 
So’st Seven-Toes rolled in a heap 
And finished up his winter’s sleep. 
And Coopy let the 
Gimmicks peek 
If they would prom 
ise not to speak. 

But when ’twas 
spring, just every 
day 

That bear would do 
histricksand play. 

He’d eat the pea- 
nuts that they 
brought, 

And hand each 
penny to 
Coopy-Dot! 






Cfitian 


(Continued from Page 17) 


was. And everyone has seen reproductions 
of Titian’s portrait of Francis I of France, 
with the long, crafty nose and the sly smile, 
the original of which hangs in the Louvre. 


Titian seems to have been a simple, hard- 


working, ambitious man of one idea only, and 
that was to practice his art advantage- 
ously. None of the variety and versatility 


and charm of many of the great artists of 
He may not have been 


money with some persistence. He knew, 
however, when to be generous, and usually 
When, 
for ex according to Vasari—the au- 
thorities of a church refused to pay five hun- 
dred crowns for an Annunciation they had 
commissioned, he sent it to Charles’s em- 





press, Isabella, and though it was a present 


she conferred two thousand crowns on the 
donor! 

There is a very generally expressed opinion 
that Titian was of a jealous nature; and 


perhaps his reluctance to take pupils is evi- 


dence to this effect. One of the most interest- 
ing incidents in his life to the student of art is 
his employment of El Greco as an engraver. 
But the Venetian influence on El Greco as a 
painter was not Titian, but Tintoretto. 
Next to Aretino, Titian’s closest friend 
was Jacopo Sansovino, the architect and 
sculptor, who in early days in Florence be- 
fore he moved to Venice had been the 
intimate of Andrea del Sarto. Titian out- 
lived both these friends, surviving until 1576. 


His last picture is the beautiful and touching 
Pieta, in the Accademia in Venice, where the 
pathetic feebleness of the masterly hand may 
be noted. His tomb is in the Frari. But it is 
not the exquisite, simple monument which 
was designed centuries later for him by 
Canova, with the figure of grief and the 
Venetian lion at the door; in that, by a 
curious chance, still possibly surprising to 
Canova, repose that sculptor’s own remains. 
Titian’s tomb is a more commonplace, florid 
erection, with his Assumption in relief upon 
it, which dates from the 1850's. 

To say which is Titian’s greatest picture 
would not be easy. Certainly nothing could 
be finer in treatment or grander in concep- 
tion than the Entombment; but it is not 
wholly characteristic. Titian was not essen- 
tially a religious painter; no Venetian was, 
although all the Venetians painted for the 
church; there was more of this world than 
the next in his thoughts. His religious paint- 
ings are glorious things—the Ecce Homo in 
Vienna, the Tribute Money in Dresden, the 
Assumption of the Virgin in Venice are all 
dramatic and moving, and his many Ma- 
donnas, not least La Vierge au Lapin in the 
Louvre, have a deep appeal, although it is 
perhaps an appeal of color and beauty rather 
than of spirituality. But if one had to choose 
between any of these and the Bacchus and 
Ariadne in London, or the Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love in Rome, what a ferment one 
would be in! Personally, I think I should 
take the Bacchus and Ariadne before all. 
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You ask how I do it?. 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


ont Led your face touch tts pillow 
until your skin has been thoroughly cleansed 


I call my own. 








HOW TO USE THOSE 
“ THREE 
GOLDEN MINUTES” 


Smooth a cool, restful coat 
of Daggett &F Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream all over 
your face and neck with your 
Jinger tips or with cotton 
wrung out of cold water. 


Leave the perfect 

cold cream on for a 
minute to sink deep in your 
pores where the unseen dirt 
is lodged and to allow it 
to revive your skin. 


III Wipe off the cleans- 
ing cold cream and 

the dirt that clings to it, 
with upward strokes of a 
soft cloth. Then if you wish 
—dash cold water over your 
face to close the clean pores. 
And there you are—with 
your skin pore-clean ... 
soft and relaxed as a child’s 
. ready now for a night 

of real, beauty-giving rest. 








HEN the car slid out into the sunlight, she 
gazed at me for a moment. Then asked 
impulsively : 


**How do you do it? That clear skin! I wouldn’t 
believe it could be as lovely in the hard sunlight 
as it was by the flattering candles. Yet it is. So 
natural! So flower-like.’’ 


Then I told her, of course, of those “‘three 
golden minutes’’ each night at bed time when I 
cleanse my face delightfully with a perfect cold 
cream that overcomes the long day’s abuse and 
prepares it for a night of natural, beauty-giv- 
ing rest. 


For I have found a cold cream that cleanses 
and revives the skin and smooths out little tired 
lines all at the same time; one of such pure- 
ness doctors prescribe it—Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream. After a cleansing with it 
my skin, clean and soft as a child’s, functions 


Vaggell e hamsdell’s 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


Just three little minutes 


normally all night and morning finds it fresh and 
radiant for the new day. 


If you wish to keep your skin youthful and to save 
it from growing dull and blemished from dirt 
and exposure, make it your rule never to let your 
face touch its pillow at night until your skin has been 
thoroughly cleansed with this perfect cold cream. 


Make up your mind this very day to use this cold 
cream for six nights in succession. ... . and 
see your skin begin to take on new clearness 
and beauty. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream—the 
white package with the red bands—can be had at 
any department or drug store. Generous sized 
tubes 10c, 25c, 50c. Dressing table jars, 35c, 
50c, 85c and $1.50. 


If you wish a refreshing skin-surprise there’s a 
**Try-It-Y ourself” trial tube for you—Free. Send 
the coupon below. 





Name 
Address 
City 











which 


Daggett & Ramsdell, fit 4015 
214 West 14th St., New York. 

Please send me the free trial tube of the Perfect 
Cold Cream you offer above. 
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In Canada: ‘manene e& > Ramsdell, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. 









































Cheerful, 


convenient and 
so Livable! 


—this is the modern kitchen 


And it is so easily within 

reach—no rebuilding and 

small expense with Hoosier 
Kitchen Equipment 


by LOIS M.WYSE 
Director Hoosier Test Kitchens 


A noted domestic science authority says that 
you can tell what kind of a housekeeper a woman 
is by the layout of her kitchen. Whether she is right 
or not, this certainly is true—that many women are 
good housekeepers in spite of their kitchens rather 
than because of them! 


After all, the kitchen is part of the home, too—and 
so should be just as comfortable and livable as any 
other room. Indeed it should have first attention; for a 
room which claims so many of our hardest working 
hours, surely should be livable! 


“Oh, but I need so much for other rooms which 
people see more,” you say. Yes.—But what about 
yourself? You see more of the kitchen than any other 
room. And besides, the cost of a modern kitchen is 
much less than you might think. 


A Hoosier kitchen, inexpensively 
planned for you 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company, taking as models 
the scientific ideas of the best domestic science author- 
ities, has designed and built just the units of kitchen 
equipment to furnish a complete, attractive, efficient 
kitchen—a kitchen which every home can have. 


First of all they recognize the need of an adequate 
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HOOSIER SHELF CUPBOARD. Provides extra storage Space 
which every kitchen needs for utensils, dishes and food supplies. Very 
convenient for a bathroom cupboard. Also furnished as a single unit 
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HOOSIER BROOM 
CLOSET. Fitted to hold 
brooms, mops, vacuum, 
brushes and a score of little 
cleaning day necessities. 
May be had in two heights 
—82-inch corresponding to 
Hoosier Highboy, and 72- 
inch to Hoosier Beauty 


























working center. This they provide in the Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet. Capacious in shelf, drawer and con- 
tainer space, arranged with exact regard for saving 
strength and time, with a score of convenient fittings 
which you could not collect in such workable order in 
a lifetime! The Hoosier Cabinet never asks you to 
take a step when simple reaching will do. A perfect 
center of kitchen activities! 


But your kitchen is not complete, even with a per- 


fect cabinet center. You need more storage space right. 


in the kitchen—not in a remote, separate pantry. This 
space is provided in the new Hoosier Cabinet Units. 


You may use these units as an extension of your 
cabinet or wherever wall space is suitable. There are 
shelf units in single or double size, for dishes, utensils 
and supplies; a broom closet for all cleaning accessories. 
Matching the cabinet in finish and design, they make a 
uniform, handsome suite, either in white enamel or 
in the newest Hoosier finish, French Grey—a par- 
ticularly soft, beautiful shade for kitchen furniture. 


And for the last “homey” touch, there is the Hoosier 
Breakfast Set of table and chairs. For rest or breakfast 
nook it is charming. It is sturdy enough for all prac- 
tical kitchen uses, yet so dainty in white enamel finish 
and blue flower trim. The table has a shining white 
porceliron top and the chairs have cane seats. 


Handsome, uniform—for kitchens old or new 


Perhaps your problem is to make a new, modern kitchen 
out of an old, dingy, inconvenient one. You can do 
it so easily, with no remodeling, no great expense— 
with Hoosier equipment. Just carry it in and place it 
—and there you have an inviting, efficient up-to-date 
kitchen! No need to wait for a new house. 

For new houses, architects and builders will tell you 
that Hoosier equipment gives you a more attractive 
and efficient kitchen than any special built-in equip- 
ment can possibly provide. Hundreds of women are 
now specifying Hoosier furniture without the final 
finish and are finishing it to match their own kitchen 
color scheme. Ask your architect about installing it. 


An interesting book—rreze for you! 


We have a new book, “Planning the Modern Kitchen” 
which gives you much helpful information about fur- 
nishing and arranging a modern kitchen. We want you 
to have a copy; just send us your name and address on 
the coupon and we will mail it promptly. Another 
thing—step into the Hoosier store in your town and 
see a model Hoosier kitchen—and how easily you can 
have one! Don’t forget to mail us the coupon for the book 
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x THE HOOSIER MFG. COMPANY 
— 125 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
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The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
125 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: 
Ideal Furniture Equipment 
No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 
Please send me, free, your new booklet, 
“Planning the Modern Kitchen.” 
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separate and apart from the husbands, the same as signing a deed, 
ind a specification to that effect inserted at the bottom, by the justice 

1\-fore whom such acknowledgment is made, otherwise the power of 
itorney will be of no effect. 


But many of the early followers objected to this proce- 
re, and it was found necessary to abandon consecration of 
perty for a system of tithing, by which ten per cent of a 

i.n’s possessions went to the church when he joined it, and 
ten per cent of his annual income was to be devoted to the 
church. By this time Brigham Young had joined Joseph 
Smith, and it is said that his more practical mind worked 
out this system. 

Besides his other work, Joseph Smith, Jr., was receiving 
revelations from God almost daily. The most famous of 
these was that which prohibited the use of tobacco, liquor, 
coffee, tea and other hot drinks, and which went by the name 
of the Word of Wisdom. 

Hlealing was practiced regularly, and Joseph Smith’s 
miracles were almost of daily occurrence. He exercised 
moderation in miracles, however, with those who were not 
yet convinced of his divinity. Although Brigham Young 
also professed belief in healing, he never practiced it much. 
He expressed it as his opinion that when healing by faith 
failed, the Lord did not mean the subject to be healed. A 
convert from Europe who had lost a leg once came to Brig- 
ham Young in Salt Lake City and asked that his leg 
be restored. Brigham Young is said to have an- 
swered: ‘‘It would be easy for me to give you another 
leg, but it is my duty to explain to you the conse- 
quences. You are now well advanced in life. If I 
give you another leg, you will indeed have 
two legs until you die, which will be a 
great convenience; but in the resurrection, 
not only will the leg which you lost rise 
and be united to your body, but also the 
one which I now give you; thus you will 
be encumbered with three legs throughout 
eternity. It is for you to decide whether 
you would prefer the transient inconven- 
ience of getting along with one leg till you 
die or the deformity of an extra leg for- 
ever.”’ The pilgrim naturally concluded to 
remain maimed in this life that he might 
be perfect in that which was to come. 

From the moment Brigham Young joined the church, he 
remained steadfast in his professed faith and defended the 
prophet against all apostates. Very often he must have felt 
that what Joseph Smith did was inexpedient or eccentric, but 
he told his congregation later that only once did he experi- 
ence disagreement with the dictates of the prophet, and he 
told how he overcame that temptation: 


I can tell the people that once in my life I felt a want of confidence 
in Brother Joseph Smith, soon after I became acquainted with him. 
It was not concerning religious matters; it was not about his revela- 
tions; but it was in relation to his financiering—to his managing the 
temporal affairs which he undertook. A feeling came over me that 
Joseph was not right in his financial management, though I presume 
the feeling did not last sixty seconds, and perhaps not thirty. But 
that feeling came on me once and once only, from the time I first 
knew him to the day of his death. It gave me sorrow of heart, and I 
clearly saw and understood, by the spirit of revelation manifested to 
me, that if I was to harbor a thought in my heart that Joseph could 
be wrong in anything, I would begin to lose confidence in him, and 
that feeling would grow from step to step, and from one degree to 
another, until at last I would have the same lack of confidence in his 
being the mouthpiece for the Almighty, and I would be left, as 
Brother Hooper observed, upon the brink of the precipice, ready tc 
plunge into what we may call the gulf of infidelity, ready to believe 
neither in God nor His servants, and to say that there is no God, or, 
if there is, we do not know anything about Him; that we are here, 
and by and by shall go from here, and that is all we shall know. . . . 
Though I admitted in my feelings and knew all the time that Joseph 
was a human being and subject to err, still it was none of my business 
to look after his faults. - 

It was not for me to question whether Joseph was dictated by the 
Lord at all times and under all circumstances or not. Te was 
called of God. God dictated him, and if He had a mind to leave him 
to himself and let him commit an error, that was no business of 
mine. . . . He was God’s servant and not mine. He did not 
belong to the people but to the Lord, and was doing the work of the 
Lord, and if He should suffer him to lead the people astray, it would 
he because they ought to be led astray. If He should suffer them to 
he chastised, and some of them destroyed, it would be because they 
dv served it, or to accomplish some righteous purpose. That was my 
faith, and it is my faith still. (From Journal of Discourses, Vol. IV, 
pp. 297, 298.) 


At Kirtland, Brigham Young practiced his old trades of 
inter, glazier and carpenter, and he built and adorned 
many houses for the faithful. In February of 1834 he was 
married by Sidney Rigdon to Mary Ann Angel, a Kirtland 
irl. During the fall and winter he built houses and painted 
‘em, attended Hebrew school and made himself generally 
useful to the prophet. During the spring and summer he 
‘raveled as a missionary throughout the Eastern United 
“tates, and as a missionary Brigham Young was more suc- 
essful than any of his brethren. 


The (Council of the Twelve Apostles 


]\ FEBRUARY, 1835, Joseph Smith organized the coun- 
cil of the Twelve Apostles, and Brigham Young was 
appointed one of them. Although he now occupied an im- 
portant place in the affairs of the church, he was not one of 
the close advisers of the prophet. One of the most impor- 
tant projects of the church was the construction of a Temple 
for the proper worship of God. ‘Verily I say unto you,”’ said 
the revelation, “that it shall be built fifty-five by sixty-five 
feet in width thereof and in length thereof, in the inner 
court.”” Brigham Young did much of the actual labor, per- 
forming carpenter work while it was in the course of con- 
struction and painting it after it was built. 
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Early in 1837 the saints began to speculate, apparently 
with church money. Because of speculative land ventures 
and excessive issues of paper money, financial conditions 
throughout the country were bad. The Kirtland Safety 
Society Anti-Banking Company issued paper money, which 
was finally refused by other banks, after Brigham Young 
had succeeded in disposing of ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of it on a missionary trip to the Eastern states in the interests 
of the company. The church suddenly found itself on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

The people were thoroughly aroused by these financial 
disasters, and many began for the first time to deny the 
divine infallibility of Joseph Smith, Jr. Brigham Young had 
already been compelled to flee from Kirtland. A meeting 
was held in the Temple to investigate the prophet and his 
chief associate, Sidney Rigdon. Rigdon was led into the meet- 
ing, for he claimed to be too ill to walk. He made a sick 
man’s plea to the congregation, and the sentimental qualities 
of his oratory seemed to sway part of the congregation. 

Joseph Smith then arose and declared that the re- 
ports of his conduct were false, and he threatened to 
excommunicate all those who circulated them. The 
opposition presented its plausible case against him, 
but before its representative had finished, the 
prophet suggested to the congregation that all 
those opposed to him should be excommuni- 
cated first and heard afterward. During the 
great disorder which followed this naive sug- 
gestion, it was decided to postpone the hear- 
ing for a few days. 

Meanwhile, toward dusk on the evening of 
January 12, 1838, Joseph Smith and Sidney 
Rigdon, now somewhat cured of his ills, left 
Kirtland on horseback. They traveled at night 


YE ' and fast, and they waited for their families to 


join them only after they had put sixty miles 

. between them and the outraged citizens of 
Kirtland. Before they had traveled far they 
met Brigham Young, and the prophet told him that he de- 
pended upon him to get money for them to continue their 
journey to Zion in Missouri. All three were so pressed for 
money that the prophet sought a job cutting and sawing 
wood at Dublin, Indiana. But they soon found relief. 
Brigham Young met a brother in the church, Tomlinson, 
who told him that he was trying to sell his farm, but that 
he could not get an offer. Brigham Young advised 
Tomlinson to trust in the Lord and the authorities of the 
church, and that he would soon be able to sell his farm. 
Within three days there was an offer for it. Tomlinson gave 
the prophet three hundred dollars. The three leaders con- 
tinued their journey in covered wagons until they arrived 
with their families at Far West, Missouri, where the Mor- 
mons had a settlement. 


The Danites Offer ‘Resistance 


HERE is evidence that polygamy was practiced secretly 
at Kirtland. That this was charged against the Mor- 
mons during the Kirtland period is certain, for in the first 
edition of the Book of Doctrine and Covenants, there appears 
this significant statement: ‘Inasmuch as this Church of 
Christ has been reproached with the crime of polygamy, we 
declare that we believe that one man should have one wife, 
and one woman one husband, except in case of death, when 
either is at liberty to marry again.” It is said that polyg- 
amy was first conceived by Joseph Smith while he was 
translating the Book of Abraham. The lives of the Old 
Testament characters, especially those of Abraham, Jacob, 
David and Solomon, led him to the conclusion that they 
were right and that the world was wrong; the possession of 
more than one wife was not only permissible but compulsory 
to complete salvation. But the time was not ripe for proc- 
lamation of this conclusion, even among his own followers. 
While he was carrying on extensive religious and financial 
operations in Kirtland, Ohio, a number of faithful Mormons 
were with great difficulty building a revealed seat of Zion in 
Missouri. For several years they moved from county to 
county, welcomed at first by the other inhabitants and 
finally driven out by them. The citizens of Clay County, 
Missouri, assembled in mass meeting gave some of their 
reasons for opposition to the Mormons: 


They are eastern men, whose manners, habits, customs, and even 
dialect are essentially different from our own. They are non- 
slaveholders, and opposed to slavery, which in this peculiar period, 
when Abolitionism has reared its deformed and haggard visage in our 
land, is well calculated to excite deep and abiding prejudices in any 
community where slavery is tolerated and protected. ea 

The religious tenets of this people are so different from the present 
churches of the age, that they always have, and always will, excite 
deep prejudices against them, in any populous country where they 
may locate. 


Another unexpressed reason for opposition to the Mor- 
mons was the fact that they worked harder than their west- 
ern neighbors, who preferred a fixed amount of loafing. 
Accordingly, the Mormons usually prospered more rapidly 
and more regularly than their neighbors as a community 
and as individuals. The result was envy and jealousy. 

At the election in 1838 it was decided to prevent the Mor- 
mons from voting. A fight was the result, and men were 
killed on both sides. Mobs began to collect rapidly for the 
avowed purpose of driving the Mormons from Missouri and 
killing as many as possible in the process. 
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From that time on all was confusion and violence. Mor- 
mons were tarred and feathered in the effort to make them 
deny their faith in the Book of Mormon. Their farms were 
burned, and their houses destroyed. The Mormons did not 
yield without resisting. The notorious Danites were organ- 
ized. This was a secret order the existence of which has fre- 
quently been denied by the Mormons, but it is established by 
the testimony of too many men that there was such an or- 
ganization. It was established in 1837 or 1838 under David 
W. Patten, a leader of the church, who was known as Cap- 
tain Fearnot, because of his reputed courage. The order was 
first called the Daughters of Gideon, but it soon occurred to 
someone that it was ridiculous for bearded and violent men 
to operate under a feminine name, and the name was changed 
to Destroying Angels. This, too, did not seem exactly ap- 
propriate, and finally the name, Sons of Dan, or Danites, was 
adopted, from the passage in Genesis which reads: ‘Dan 
shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in the path, that 
biteth the horse heels, so that his rider shall fall backward.”’ 
There were secret oaths and alleged awful penalties. In the 
course of a battle with the Missouri mobs Captain Fearnot, 
David W. Patten, was killed, but the Danites are said to 
have continued in Mormon history until long after the 
migration to Utah. 

By the treachery of a Colonel Hinkle, who, Joseph Smith 
thought, was working for his interests, Smith, Rigdon, 
Parley Pratt and several other leaders, except Brigham 
Young, were surrendered to the Missouri militia, which had 
been called out for the purpose of aiding the Missouri mobs 
rather than subduing them. General Lucas, commanding 
the militia, issued the following curt order: 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL DONIPHAN: 

Sir: You will take Joseph Smith and the other prisoners into the 
public square of Far West, and shoot them at 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. SAMUEL D. Lucas, 

Major-General Commanding. 


But fortunately for the prophet he had some weeks before 
retained General Doniphan as his lawyer, and Doniphan had 
been teaching Smith and Rigdon law. The general, accord- 
ing to Joseph Smith, thought that they were good students 
and that they could be admitted to the bar within twelve 
months. General Doniphan, who later became famous in the 
war between the United States and Mexico, sent the follow- 
ing reply to his commanding officer: 

It is cold-blooded murder. I will not obey your order. My brigade 
shall march for Liberty tomorrow morning at 8 o’clock; and if you 
execute these men I will hold you responsible before an earthly 
tribunal, so help me God. A. W. DONIPHAN, 

Brigadier-General. 


General Lucas decided not to shoot his prisoners, and they 
were marched into Liberty, Clay County, for trial, and con- 
fined meanwhile in the Liberty jail. 

Brigham Young was the only important leader of the 
church to escape arrest. He seemed all his life to have an 
uncanny ability to avoid capture. When the council of the 
Twelve Apostles was organized at Kirtland, he had been ap- 
pointed the third apostle, and the succession to the presi- 
dency of that body was in numerical rotation. The two men 
ahead of him were David W. Patten, who had been killed 
during the battles, and Thomas B. Marsh, who was presi- 
dent of the Twelve Apostles and leader of the saints in Mis- 
souri. But Marsh’s wife had a quarrel with another sister. 
Marsh defended his wife, and when the church councils de- 
cided against her Marsh declared “that he would sustain the 
character of his wife,’’ apostatized and testified against his 
former brethren. 

Brigham Young automatically stepped into the important 
position left vacant by Marsh’s apostasy. Smith and the 
other leaders were in jail, so it was Brigham Young’s job to 
superintend the removal of the saints from Missouri. 


Received in Illinots 


HE exodus was attended with much misery. Valuable 

farms were traded for old wagons, horses or yokes of 
oxen, and it is said that many Mormons were compelled to 
convey their land at the point of a rifle muzzle. About three 
thousand of them, under the leadership of Brigham Young, 
made their way to Illinois, where there was a small settle- 
ment of the saints. The people of Quincy, Illinois, moved 
by the stories of their persecutions in Missouri, offered the 
Mormons sympathy and aid. 

From his cell in Liberty jail the prophet wrote epistles to 
his people, in which he said that their misfortunes and his 
were but signs of the times and proof positive that the ful- 
fillment of the revelations and predictions concerning the 
destruction of the wicked would be carried out presently. 
After a week-end in jail the prisoners were tried on a com- 
posite charge of murder, theft, treason, arson and several 
minor crimes. They were granted a change of venue on 
April 15, 1839, and were taken under guard to Boone County. 
Smith bought whisky and honey for the guard and succeeded 
in getting them helplessly drunk. The prisoners escaped on 
horses, making their way to Illinois and their followers. The 
prophet had been in jail for six months. 

The Mormons were received in Illinois with that pity 
and sympathy accorded to all suffering peoples on their 
arrival in a country which has heard many sorrowful tales of 
their hardships. The refugees were not rich in possessions, 
but their reputation for thrift was productive of credit, and 
land was sold to them in Iowa and Illinois, on both banks of 
the Mississippi. 

On the east bank of the Mississippi was a town called 
Commerce, consisting of five huts, a storehouse, two frame 
houses and two blockhouses, with plenty of surrounding 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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The Doctor’s Baby 


More than twenty years ago a certain Doctor saw the 
risk of disease germs in a narrow-necked nursing bottle. 
It was then he planned the Hygeia Nursing Bottle, 
with its straight up and down sides and wide mouth. 

The Hygeia can be washed as easily and as quickly 
as a drinking-glass. There are no germ-harboring 
curves to waste time over with a brush. 

The improved patented Hygeia Nursing Bottle has 
a breast that stretches easily over the top of the bottle, 
yet is kept from collapsing by a circular outside rib. 

So soft and flexible is the rubber of which the Hygeia 
breast is made, that baby takes to it naturally, and 
weaning is made easy. Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


Hygeia 


NURSING BOTTLE 















Made in two sizes by 
he Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The New Lablache Requisites 


XQUISITE Lablache—with its incomparable odeur of flowers—beautifying 
Lablache that stays on and protects—matchless as of old—may now be had in 
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a dollar boudoir size, or in convenient compact. All the new Lablache Requisites % 
are distinctively Lablache. u 
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Price 50c sample of Lablache Powder so that you may realize its distinctive charm. is 
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farming land and a beautiful outlook over 
the river. But the place was considered un- 
healthful, and the Mormons were able to pur- 
chase the whole town and its adjoining land 
for little money. As soon as they took pos- 
session the name of the town was changed to 
Nauvoo, which, according to Joseph Smith, 
meant beautiful. 

The newcity prospered rapidly, and in what 
seemed a miraculously short time the new 
farms were producing crops and the city had 
buildings. 

The neighbors were amazed at the display 
of energy, but the Mormons attributed every- 
thing to the inspiration of God. 

Soon after his family was settled in the 
new city, Brigham Young, accompanied by 
Heber Kimball, left for a missionary trip to 
England. Joseph Smith had received a rev- 
elation from God that it was their duty to 
preach the Gospel in England. Brigham 
Young was very ill at the time, for the 
prophet’s healing powers had not been en- 
tirely successful in his case; he had to be 
helped to the ferry from his home, and as the 
wagon carried him and Heber Kimball out of 
sight of their weeping families, Kimball sug- 
gested that they should give a cheer. Prop- 
ping himself up, Brigham Young shouted, 
“Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah for Israel!” 

On March 7, 1840, Brigham Young and 
several of the Apostles sailed as steerage pas- 
sengers in the Patrick Henry, paying eight- 
een dollars each for their fare. In addition to 
this they supplied their own food, but Brig- 
ham Young did not spend much money on 
food, for it is recorded that he was seasick 
practically every day of the twenty-seven- 
day trip from New York to Liverpool. 

A faithful English convert gave Brigham 
Young three hundred and fifty pounds, with 
which he secured the English copyright of 
the Book of Mormon and printed several 
thousand copies of it. The Millenial Star was 
started under the editorship of Parley P. 
Pratt so that the English saints might know 
the news of their American brethren. Meet- 
ings were held daily in various parts of Eng- 
land. 

During the year which they spent there 
Brigham Young and his associates established 
branches of Mormonism in most of the large 
towns and cities, converted eight thousand 
people, sending a thousand of them to Nau- 
voo, and published five thousand copies of 
the Book of Mormon, three thousand hymn 
books and fifty thousand tracts. 

They also established a shipping agency 
for the convenience of converts who wished 
to emigrate to the new Zion. 


Hoped to (Convert the Queen 


HILE carrying on all this work for the 

cause, they managed somehow to get 
food and lodging for themselves. They were 
particularly successful among the poverty- 
stricken manufacturing population of English 
cities, where their offer of a real promised 
land, with farming possibilities, proved ir- 
resistibly attractive. 

Missionaries had preceded Brigham Young 
and his party to England, but they did not 
possess the energy or familiarity necessary to 
widespread success. 

Brigham Young himself had great influ- 
ence in persuading converts not only to de- 
vote themselves, but also to devote their 
money to the new cause, for all the opera- 
tions of his successful missionary trips were 
financed by the converts he made in the 
course of them. He accomplished this not 
by asking them for their money, but by 
bringing them to the point of realization that 
it was their duty to give it to him. The mis- 
sionary foundation which was laid in Eng- 
land by Brigham 
Young has always 
been the most exten- 
sive source of con- 
verts to Mormonism. 
Such was the mag- 
nitude of the early 
success in that coun- 
try that a few years 
later Joseph Smith 
had hopes -of con- 
verting Queen Victo- 
ria and Prince Albert. 
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He ordered Elder Lorenzo Snow to send 
copies of the Book of Mormon to both of 
them, and the Mormons seemed to entertain 
hopes that their majesties would eventually 
see the light, join the only true church, lend 
their great influence to the cause, and finally 
make a pilgrimage to Nauvoo, Illinois. But 
Queen Victoria did not grasp the opportu- 
nity. The Mormons never heard from her. 

When the Mormons arrived in Illinois the 
Whigs and the Democrats were fighting for 
control of the state, and it was a distinct ad- 
vantage for either party to capture the entire 
vote of the Mormons. As the election of 
1840 drew near politicians crowded about 
Joseph Smith, offering him promises if he 
would deliver the Mormon vote to their 
parties. 

The prophet proved himself a shrewd poli- 
tician, for he promised nothing definitely 
until he was offered definite privileges. 
What Smith demanded for the Mormon 
vote, which his influence enabled him to 
deliver in a body, was a charter for the city 
of Nauvoo, a charter for the Nauvoo Legion, 
his militia organization, and a charter for a 
university to be established at Nauvoo. 

The Whig Party promised these conces 
sions, and the Mormons all voted for the 
Whig candidates, cutting the Democratic 
majority in the state down to the lowest it 
had ever reached. At the next meeting of the 
state legislature the charters were promptly 
granted. 


Plural Marriages 


HE first open expression of opposition to 
the Mormons in Illinois came at a mass 
meeting in June, 1841. It was pointed out by 
the speakers that the Mormons were rapidly 
increasing in numbers and voting power, 





that their church controlled their votes, and 
that before long the entire county would be 
subject to a religio-political despotism. 

We have already noted the rumors that 
the Mormons believed in having more wives 
than one before they left Ohio, and they 
themselves have since admitted that the 
Prophet Joseph Smith asserted that he had 
first heard of polygamy from God sometime 
in 1831. 

Although he was not yet permitted to 
make the doctrine public, he spoke of it to 
several of his most faithful followers. 

Many years later Brigham Young de- 
scribed his emotions on first learning that 


Some of these my brethren know what my 
feelings were at the time Joseph revealed the 
doctrine; I was not desirous of shrinking from 
any duty, nor of failing in the least to do as I 
was commanded, but it was the first time in my 
life that I had desired the grave, and I could 
hardly get over it for a long time. And when I 
saw a funeral I felt to envy the corpse its situa- 
tion, and to regret that I was not in the coffin, 
knowing the toil and labor that my body would 
have to undergo; and I have had to examine 
myself, from that day to this, and watch my 
faith, and carefully meditate, lest I should be 
found desiring the grave more than I ought to do. 
(From Journal of Discourses, Vol. III, p. 266.) 


However, these thoughts of the grave did 
not prevent Brigham Young from doing his 
duty; he married seventeen women while he 
remained in Nauvoo, and in later years, as we 
shall see, he did not shirk the responsibilities 
which God had so urgently enjoined. 

When Joseph Smith first began to discuss 
polygamy with his followers, Brigham Young 
and the other eleven apostles were in Eng- 
land. As soon as they returned they were 
taught the new doctrine. In order to reén- 
force his argument the prophet told them, 
and they earnestly believed him, that he had 

delayed practicing polygamy as long as 

possible, until finally an angel of God, 

carrying a drawn sword, appeared to 
him and threatened angrily that unless 
he “moved forward and established 
plural marriage, his priesthood would 
be taken from him 
and he should be de- 
stroyed.” 


(Continued in 
the February Home 
Fournal) 
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3 generous Samples 
of our products for 25¢ 


Send 25c for generous samples 
of all three Packer products— 
Packer’s Tar Soap, Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo and Packer’s 
Charm (a soothing skin lotion). 
Or send toc for a sample of 
any single product. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Our Manual gives dozens of 
helpful suggestions for the 
proper care of the hair and 
scalp. Free on request. 
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Address: The Packer Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Dept.87-A, Box 
85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y.@ 
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, Bre OUR HAIR may gain a charm that sur- 
bY Ee passes even beautiful features—the charm 
eC. ae of youth, of health, of vivacity—a charm 
: g » : which it pays to cultivate because it /asts. 
ng Bt As a rule, cultivating this charm is the sim- 
KE: Pe plest matter imaginable. Merely follow faith- 
; : FE ‘ fully and intelligently, this simple rule: ““Sham- 
mA ay poo properly and regularly with a safe shampoo.” 
KG BY Remember that your scalp is as delicate as 
A rs your complexion, so choose your shampoo as 
’ d ¢ 4 cals wi would your ee soap. . 
3 Rt And no shampoo could be safer or gentler 
} g S : than Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 
? : E ¢ Into the making of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo 
Me ay has gone all of our 52 years’ experience in mak- 
KG Bt ing Packer’s Tar Soap. Its nicely balanced 
’ ne blend of cocoanut and olive oils and other bland 
.) : fr ¢ ingredients, produces a gently-stimulating 
KC By lather, delightful to use and healthful in effect. 
>, 3 - * Every little care you give your hair becomes 
ee ay just so much more effective when you use 
KC Bf Packer's Shampoo. Follow the A. B. C. Packer 
v4 Ree Method explained here and see how your hair 
wA Ee will gleam when you brush it. See if your regu- 
wa it lar and systematic Packer Shampoos do not 
BEN a reward you with youthful, sparkling hair. 
BY¢ 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
120 WEsT 32nd STREET New York City 
: os Canadian Wholesale Distributors: 
the Pose iat fer wa 2 eDesaota ctartartaccarsacineencearenatnmtAGEnCTCEneENetOCeae in Ln, soup, The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
Pesker Ife. Co. Ine, PA “ae Ge “ae ae ae Qe aS aS YG a> GY Ge ee Gg EF ontrea Toronto 


PACKERS 
LIQUID SHAMPOO 


The PACKER 
‘A: BC Method 
Jor keeping hair young 


{A} Wet hair and scalp 
with warm water. Then 
apply Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo. Work up a gen- 
erous, creamy lather and 
massage it well into the 


3 og o 


scalp. Divide the hair sev- 
eral times and lather each 
part thoroughly. 

{B]} Rinse thoroughly in 
clear warm water. Lather 
again, massage and rinse 


until water runs clear. 
{C} Dry quickly by rub- 
bing scalp and hair briskly 
with heated towels. Finish 
drying by fanning or 
gentle heat, 
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four dollars’ worth of hard-chosen and 
harder-earned souvenirs each of the teachers 
acquired. Nor could their inspection at a 
later day have awakened such divine mem- 
ories. 

Yes, it was the school-teachers who got the 
best out of the cruise—they, not any of the 
rest of us, perhaps not even the Greek pro- 
fessor from Blankopolis College in the far 
South. 

The professor, though, had taught and 
studied and lived and breathed Greek, with 
the soul of a devotee, for more than two- 
thirds of his life. And now, as a glad duty, 
so he told me, he had mortgaged the house 
it had taken fourteen years of his savings to 
pay for, and, in the winter of his sabbatical 
year, he was using the mortgage money to 
pay for his first visit to Athens. 

With an apologetic cough he added 
primly: “But it has also been the one am- 
bition of my life, ever since I was fifteen. It 
is only fair to tell you that. I don’t want you 
to think I am doing this only from a sense of 
professional duty. My—my wife and I al- 
ways planned it. We used to say the climax 
of our dear life together would come when 
we should stand, hand in hand, on the 
Acropolis. She—she is not with me on this 
cruise, not in the body at least. She passed 
away last year. But I know she ey 

He turned abruptly and walked off. 

A month or two later—long after I had 
left the cruise—I chanced to run across some 
of its members in Athens. They were grouped 
around a polyglot and almost unintelligible 
native guide who was expounding to them 
the beauties of the Parthenon. A little apart 
from the rest, and on the very summit of the 
Acropolis, stood the professor. He was gaz- 
ing in dreamy awe at the frozen music of the 
temple before him. One hand was extended 
a few inches to the side; the fingers partly 
open, as if they grasped some unseen object, 
half furtively, half lovingly. Perhaps it was 
my imagination. 

There were several young fellows aboard, 
clean-cut, good-looking, evidently well-to- 
do. They spent much of their time in the 
smoke room. Whenever we docked any- 
where for the night, they were wont to come 
back to the boat somewhere around the time 
the rest of us were making ready for breakfast. 


Who's Who Among Tourists 


HE father of one of them had had the bad 

taste to leave his office and to accompany 
his son on the cruise. This man and I walked 
on deck together late one night. We had 
been talking about nothing in particular. 

Suddenly he broke out with a savage rue- 
fulness, ‘‘When I was a kid of eighteen my 
dad took me to Europe. Say, but that was 
some trip! I’ve carried the memory of it 
ever since—up to now. But I’ve dropped it 
since my son and I came aboard here. That 
sure was a gorgeous tour my dad took me on. 
He hadn’t much cash. But he had always 
wanted to see foreign places. He took me 
along. We traveled second-class, and we 
stayed away so long and saw so many 
places—just like two schoolboys at a circus— 
that we had to come home steerage. That 
tour of Europe was the biggest thing that 
ever happened to me. And it made my father 
and myself pals to the day of his death. 

“Well, I made up my mind that when my 
son was old enough to appreciate such a 
jaunt, we’d do the same thing, he and I. I 
wanted to give him such a memory of me as 
I had of my father. And I wanted to educate 
him, the way that trip educated me. That’s 
all the good it’s done. I don’t see him ten 
minutes a day. When he’s not playing cards 
in the smoke room, he’s flirting with some 
girl on the hairpin deck. 

“Then yesterday at Cadiz we went into 
the new cathedral, the place with the dome 
that seems to be all ablaze with pale violet 
fire inside. Well, sir, I just stood in the mid- 
dle of the cathedral, staring up at that great 
glow of violet light. I wanted to say some- 
thing. But it was too big for me. Then my 
boy gives a yawn that makes his mouth 
twice the size of the dome. And he says, 
‘Gee, but Spain’s a slow place! I wish we’d 
landed here in the bullfighting season.’ ”’ 

A mother made similar plaint to me, about 
her fluffily pretty twenty-year-old daughter. 
“My husband and I,” she said, “couldn’t 
afford this cruise. But we made it for Amie’s 
sake. It seemed such a perfect finishing 
touch to her education. She loves the dances 
on deck, and she loves the pretty things she 
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(Continued from Page 79) 


wheedles us into buying her in the shops on 
shore. But the rest of it bores her. I heard 
her offer one of the guides at Lisbon twenty 
escudi if he’d give the slip to the sight-seeing 
party she was with and take her to the shop- 
ping streets. She has had three quarrels al- 
ready with other girls here over some dancing 
partner or something else as profound. And 
we gave up housekeeping and boarded for two 
whole years just to afford to give her this!” 

There was another girl, I remember, about 
the same age. She was traveling with a 
palpably rich father. She was not ill to look 
at. Her clothes had cost much money. But 
they were of hard and unimaginative cut and 
fabric—stiff silks of changeable hue, sport 
suits that had the air of hop sacks on her 
young figure—that sort of thing. She was 
motherless; and she had fallen into the 
hands of a dressmaker at home who had had 
no new sartorial ideas since 1878. 

She would put on her richest, high-necked 
thick silk dress and solid jewelry and stand 
watching the dancing on ball nights. There 
was nothing wistful in her direct gaze as she 
saw luckier girls annex partners, nothing of 
the petulant sadness which came into the 
eyes of other partnerless damsels. 

“Don’t you want to dance, dear?”’ I heard 
her father ask her once as she stood thus. 

“Tt wouldn’t matter if I did,” was her 
level answer. “And I don’t. It’s pretty to 
watch. But that isn’t what you and I crossed 
the ocean for. It isn’t improving. And we 
came to improve ourselves.”’ 

I don’t know what they paid for their 
cruise tickets and for the optional trips. But 
I do know they got their money’s worth thrice 
over. On sea days, between ports, the girl 
spent much of her time jotting down in a 
ledger the notes and impressions of her latest 
day ashore. 

For people with limited time such a cruise 
isa godsend. One does not get a deep insight 
into any country. But one acquires a fasci- 
nating surface knowledge of many. If this 
experience be crystallized at once into notes, 
it remains as a beneficially clear memory for 
years to come. If no such notes are taken, 
the many and bewilderingly varied happen- 
ings have a tendency to blur. There is dan- 
ger of confusing the Kasbah of Algiers with 
the Citadel at Cairo, and of forgetting 
whether Mary Queen of Scots was decapi- 
tated at Fotheringay or burnt at the stake at 
Rouen. Note-taking alone will prevent a 








wonderful travel panorama from merging 
into a kaleidoscope. 

My driftings to and from the Near East 
took me aboard several winter-cruise boats. 
Purposely I have here jumbled the facts and 
the locales, as well as the identities of the 
passengers I chanced to meet on all of them. 
No one boat is the Hindu Prince of this 
article. There is practically no difference in 
the personality of different cruises’ folk. 
There is little difference in the excellent way 
the different cruises are conducted. All these 
cruises are good. But one or two are better. 

The semisomnolent winter life of Cairo 
or Algiers or Athens or Palermo or Naples 


flares to hot wakefulness as, a few days apart, 
the Rotterdam, the Duilio, the Empress of 
Scotland, the Baltic, the Providence and a 
half dozen other big cruise ships steam into 
port, landing hundreds of eager and money- 
slinging tourists: tourists who fill the shops 
and the hotels and all the places of historic 
and scenic interest—questioning, paying, 
peering, paying, bargaining, paying, crowd- 
ing the hotels, paying, raiding the merchan- 
dise booths, and paying. 

Wave after wave of these cruising Amer- 
icans break upon these and other Old-World 
cities, to be succeeded by other waves of the 
same sort before the towns have had time to 
calm down from the previous invasion. The 
human waves break, I say. And they recede, 
broke. For the prices soar to meet them. The 
cruise authorities pay for food and hotel 
rooms and transit. But in the shops it is the 
tourists who pay. 

Under the urge of novelty and “shore 
leave,” the cruise folk buy hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of stuff which they tire of and 
discard before they reach home. 

It is hard to be sane when one sees the 
shops of a new place after long sea travel. 

We left the Hindu Prince cruise, the 
Mistress and I, when the boat reached our 
first stopping-off place. At that time the 
cruise lecturer’s advice had been taken to 
the full. The passengers were one huge 
happy family. A hundred friendships and 
six hundred pleasant acquaintanceships had 
been formed on board. 


Some People are Selfish, You Know 


T PARIS, months later, we met three or 
four people, at varying times, who had 
been members of this Hindu Prince happy 
family. Interestedly we questioned them. 
“Are the Blankleys with you?” I asked 
one couple. ‘‘ You and they were inseparable 
when we left the ship.” 

“The Blankleys?” they echoed with 
pained reproof. “Oh, we don’t know where 
they are. And we don’t care to. We never 
liked them, you know, except just at first, 
before we really got to knowing them.”’ 

And so on, time after time; not only from 
members of one cruise but from those of an- 
other and yet another. Then I began making 
inquiries in real earnest, to solve the mystery 
of this wholesale disaffection among people 
who had for a while been as blood brethren. 
In brief, I made the following discoveries, 
backed by the testimony of those who had 
been on other cruises in other years. 

On most of the boats the get-together 
spirit is established almost at once; and it 
burgeons forth into an era of universal 
friendliness. Then the drama of so many 
idlers on summer-hotel verandas is reénacted. 
In other words, gossip sets in. So do selfish- 
ness and clash of interests. 

Bit by bit—often faster—the jolly mass 
resolves itself into warring or nonassociating 
cliques, with the lines of demarcation sharply 
drawn. These cliques in turn are split by in- 
ternecine strife. Ill report, ugly criticism, 
snobbishness, senseless resentment—these 
and kindred germs wreak havoc in the get- 
together spirit. 

As though one ship could not hold all its 
cargo of gossip, a bevy of wild stories are 
picked up at every port—even early in the 
cruise—concerning the fate of other cruises. 
Before we left the Hindu Prince, I heard the 
following tales, told with much earnestness 
and circumstance by fellow travelers who 
had heard them in the cities we stopped at: 

The passengers of the Scantic Castle were 
so ill fed that a deputation of them waited 
on the United States Minister at Rome and 
complained that they were undernourished. 

The Isaac Jones had sailed away from 
Jaffa in a hurricane, leaving behind ten luck- 
less passengers who had not been able to get 
back to the ship. 

Turkey had broken off diplomatic relations 
with our country; and had fired a shell into 
the Niagara Queen, killing or maiming a 
number of cruise members. 

These were only a few of the lying yarns 
repeated to me with great sincerity. Each 
and every one of them proved to be without 
a word of foundation. Yet they were babbled 
unctuously from lip to lip, nobody stopping 
to ask whether or not there was any likeli- 
hood of truth in them. At home such crazy 
rumors would be laughed at. On a cruise 
they are seized upon with almost ferocious 
interest. 

(Continued on Page 115) 








Your Heart 


would not accept 


a substitute if it knew 


T is little more than a mean- 
ingless gesture to pay hom- 
age to the dead without being 
sure that positive and _ per- 
manent protection has been 
provided for the remains. 


Therefore it is unbelievable 
that any one could accept any- 
thing less than the highest 
standard of protection avail- 


able. 


For more than a quarter of a 
century the Clark Grave Vault 
has been demonstrating that 
no water can enter it. Never 
has this vault failed because 
it is designed according to an 
immutable law of Nature, and 
is constructed of most durable 


metal, Keystone copper-steel. 


Leading Funeral Directors 
recommend and supply the 
Clark Grave Vault and give 
with each one a Fidelity Cer- 
tificate which is proof of its 
genuineness and embodies a 
fifty-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
<ansas City, Mo. 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 


Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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FOR €VERY 66D IN THe HOUSE 


FINE — for the guest room that is your pride 
STRONG — for the rough wear of the nursery 


HEIR mothers and grandmothers have handed down such 
a tradition of the fineness of Wamsutta Percale that some 
women find it hard to realize how wonderfully it wears. 
The firm weave, smooth unwrinkled texture and pure white finish 


give a loveliness to Wamsutta Percale 
sheets and pillow cases that almost belies 
their strength. 

Yet when Prof. Millard made his famous 
laundry test of 24 well-known brands of 
sheets, he proved that Wamsutta Percale 
at the end of 160 washings was stronger 
Beautiful and 
strong after the equivalent of six years’ 
home use, Wamsutta Percale was ready 
for even more years of service. 

Wamsutta Percale is ideal for continu- 


than any of the others. 


The enlarged microscopic photographs below show how the finely 
woven texture of Wamsutta Percale is unharmed after the severe test 
of 160 launderings—while the texture of ordinary sheeting breaks 
down and separates. 


dinary Sheeting 
after 160 Lecasinicas 


Wamsutta Percale 

after 160 launderings 
WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., N. Y. 





Founded 1846. 


ous use on all your beds. With the new Wamsutta Tape Selvedge 
adding further to their durability, these exquisite sheets are replac- 
ing expensive linen. They are lovelier than fine linen, yet cost 
considerably less; and not much more than ordinary cotton. 


For the bride’s hope-chest, for every gift 
occasion Wamsutta Percale is most appro- 
priate — especially when embroidered or 
monogrammed. At the best stores in all 
sizes — plain, hemstitched or scalloped. 
This is the month of white goods sales. Do 
not judge values by price alone —look for the 
Wamsutta Percale green and gold label — your 
guarantee of the finest quality. Wherever you 
see Wamsutta Percale advertised be sure to lay 
in a season’s supply. You will save money by 


doing So. 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases «~~ ©The Finest of Cottons 


WAMSUTTA MILLS ALSO MAKE WAMSUTTA NAINSOOK, LUSTERSHEER, LINGERIE, WAMSUTTA UNDERWEAR CLOTH, AND WAMSUTTA OXFORD 
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The (sruise 


(Continued from Page 113) 


Why people should spend hundreds and 


even thousands of dollars to see the sights of 


the Old World and to have a gay and bene- 
ficial holiday, and then wreck their own fun 
by stirring up dissension and hatred 7 
malicious scandal, is something beyond : 

normal stay-at- home’ - understanding. If it 
had occurred on only a 
single boat or only upon 


business a few months earlier, not that he 
was too old to conduct his office, as he ex- 
plained to me with much care, but because 
ma had declared it was time they enjoyed 
themselves if ever they were going to. 

We loved them, the Mistress and I. They 
got one hundred per cent of delight out of 
every waking hour. 
One late afternoon the 





two or three boats, it 
would not be worth 
mentioning. But wiser 
travelers than myself 
tell me it is the rule 
rather than the excep- 
tion on cruises where 
many people are gath- 
ered together and have 
nothing important to do 
with their time or their 
wits. 

Of course, there are 
countless cruise tourists, 
simple, sweet of soul, 
wise of brain,whose calm 
strength of character 
makes them immune 








Hindu Prince lay off the 
snow-white city of Ca- 
diz. The sky was afire 
with gold-red splendor. 
Far forward on the 
bridge deck stood the 
Old Folks From Home. 
They were alone to- 
gether, hand in hand, 
silently watching the 
glory of the dying day. 
I came up behind them, 
meaning to join them for 
a chat. 

But I stopped and 
tiptoed away before 
either of them knew of 
my presence. 

For, as I neared them, 








from joining in such 
sorry entertainment. 





I heard the dear little 








These calm tourists 
achieve what they went 
for—an unforgettably happy trip and inesti- 
mable mental profit. 

Before I stop, let me tell you about the 
two Old Folks From Home, as the Mistress 
called them. They came from a small town 
in the Middle West. He was eighty-six. She 
was eighty-four. 

It was their first journey 
first view of an ocean. 


abroad, their 
He had retired from 


old lady sigh in gentle 
contentment, ‘‘Isn’t it 
lovely to be watching such a sunset with 
each other? Just you and I?” 

“Yes,” he made answer softly as his old 
hand tightened about the cotton-gloved fin- 
gers that nestled so accustomedly in his clasp; 
‘‘it’s wonderful, ma, so long as we can face 
it together. But’’—the rough voice shaking 
ever so slightly —‘“‘oh, ma, I’d hate—I’d hate 
to think of facing the twilight—alone!”’ 


(sleopatra Was a Blonde 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The dreams they sheltered were dreams of 
honesty and sobriety, of simple country 
pleasures and thrifty ambitions. It’s a gem, 
a little gem!” 

And Emily Swan thought, and her thoughts 
brought color to her cheeks and light to her 
eyes; and when he’d finished she said with 
an odd catch in her throat: “My! Don’t 
you look young when you talk like that!” 

That Sunday he went down and drew his 
cottage and restored it on paper. He did not 
notice that it rained, or how near an ants’ 
nest was. It was a very happy day. Only 
when the last tile was in place did he discover 
this house of his dreams was to let; then he 
rose very quickly and walked home. 

He knocked at Emily Swan’s door and 
pushed the sketch under. She opened it 
and leaned against the lintel. She looked lit- 
tle and tired. 

“T didn’t see you yesterday,” she said. 
“George bought my wedding dress.” 

“George!” he said. 

“Oh! I know it isn’t usual, but then 
things aren’t usual when the girl hasn’t any 
money. I meant that—that blue I wore the 
other night, but George was struck on pink. 
He said it would put more life into me; so he 
bought a pink frock and hat.” 

“Then you are 4 

“Oh, yes,” said Emily Swan. ‘Quite soon. 
He says he’s sick of a life of inaction. 
We’re—we’re going back. I keep trying to 
put it off because of my hair.’ 

“Still green?” 
“Not quite so bad. I wash it twice a week. 
He says my hair is the only thing that hasn’t 
gone off a bit. He’s very honest. You know 
where you are with George. No nonsense 
about him.” 
“None,” said Blaise. 


’ 





at it. 


“It’s vandalism, pure vandalism! It’s a 
crime! Look here! You’re not in earnest?” 

“Look here, young feller!” 

“‘But the thing is perfect, simply perfect.” 

““Whose cottage is it?” 

“Why, of course, it’s yours, sir.”’ 

“Very well, I’m going to have it down; it’s 
a nasty, insanitary old ruin. I’m going to 
build my cowsheds there. Save my men half 
an hour’s walk.” 

“But, good heavens! Look here! 
will you take for it as it stands?” 

‘“Three hundred pounds freehold.” 

“Well, I—I ——_ I must think it over!” 

“You came down to build a tractor shed,” 
said the farmer ‘‘They shouldn’t have sent 
you; you should be in the ruin department. 
Not that there’s anything wrong with the 
shed, but it ain’t your line.” 

“Took here, sir; will you give me twenty- 
four hours before you pull that down?” 

“All right; twenty-four hours don’t make 
much difference either way; it’s stood there 
a few years.” 

“A few years!” 

He went back to his boss. 
interested. He was rude. 

“Buy it yourself and get diphtheria,” he 
said. ‘ You’ve forgotten the successful archi- 
tect’s three C’s—cowsheds, cesspools and 
cathedrals—to talk about.” 

He went back to a pale Emily Swan and 
raved and raved. “Can’t you buy it?” said 
Emily Swan, distressed for him. 

“T?” said Blaise. “Why, I haven’t got 
twenty pounds. Mother might; mother’s a 
widow, but she’s got a nice little income.” 

“Well!” crescendoed Emily. 

“Mother lives in Mentone. She’s got a 
room in a pension. She has four ondeed a 
year. Tomorrow’s Sunday. No cable could 


What 


moaned Blaise. 
His boss wasn’t 
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(All-Steel 
Fireproof 
Case, closed) 


"You Need One 
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—guaranteed to “— more 
years of good service than 
any other iron made 





Extra Good Iron”’ 











The Sunbeam is the 
only iron that comes in 
an all-steel, fireproof 
case. T his case protects 
the iron from dust, dirt 
and rust—keeps it 
clean and dry, out of 
sight and out of the 
way whenitisn’tin ac- 
tual use. The Sunbeam 
case is fireproof. When 
the ironing is done you 
can put the hot iron 
away at once without 
waiting for it to cool. 





~ (All-Steel 
Fireproof 
Case, open) 


‘The Sunbeam sells for 
$7.50, and it’s worth 
it. Inall-steel, fireproof 
case, $8.50. You'll 
want the complete out- 
fit—iron, cord and 
stand in case. Most 
women do. An ever 
lasting ironing outfit 
for $8.50. 

















Gordon -Van Tine 
Home Plan No. 612 
Charming 6-room bun- 
galow; 3 bedrooms. Un 
usually large living 
room with fireplace. 
See Page 19 of our 
Catalog. 
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A Book of 
200 Photos and Plans 
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200 Home Plans! 


Buy Your Home Direct “i ~~ 
Wholesale Prices—Distinctive Designs 


We ship lumber, millwork and other materials from our mills 
direct to your station, at wholesale prices. Highest quality guar- 
anteed. Complete plans designed by skilled architects. Latest 
convenience features to save steps and lighten housework. Per- 
manent construction—plans conform to all city building codes. 
20 vear satisfaction guarantee. Customers write we save them 
$500 to $2,000. Over 200,000 Gordon-Van Tine home-buyers. 


Garages, $87 Up Write or Mail Coupon! 


Ready-to-set 











“T'd like to keep this dear little picture,” reach her till Monday. Oh, Emily, you must a mp 
she whispered, holding it in her thin, white see it before they pull it down, you simply Ph peng yh pccianger tegen Ber money. Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
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(Shapped 
Han ds. 


~then your skin 
hasnt enough 


“Precious 


Moisture 


You know the bother and embarrass- 
ment of catchy chapped hands. But 
what really causes them? 

The skin has a natural moisture that 
keeps it soft and lovely. But we wash 
it away and in Winter-time the sharp 
winds steal still more. Then your 
hands and face become dry, cracked 
and sore—chaps. 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is carefully 
made to give back this very “precious 
moisture’? to your skin. Smooth a 
little on your rough, chapped hands 





Soap and water remove the dirt 

trom your hands but this fre- Ys 
quent washing also takes the 

natural moisture from your skin. | 


and face—feel how miraculously the 
dry skin dissolves, leaving your skin 
fresh and gloriously smooth. 

After dishwashing and housework, 

the same simple principle of return- 
ing the ‘“precious moisture” will keep 

your hands _ beautifully snieaahilie. 


Sold everywhere. Regular price, 35 cents. The Frostilla Company, Elmira, 
New York, (Established 1873 by the late Clay W’. Holmes.) Selling agents: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 





New York, Toronto, London and Sydney. 


Frostilla 


C}ragrant [potion 
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HE frilly collars, 
cunning ties and 
dainty bits of hand em- 
broidery on these “‘littlest”’ 
Jack Tar Togs, bring out 
| the round-faced baby boy- 
ishness of the very tiny 
\ chap. 

Their real pockets and cute 
button-on trousers satisfy 
little boys’ manly desires. 
Of course there are also all 
the big-brother styles of 
Jack Tar Togs—’way up 
to 10 year sizes. 
Pictured is Style 518. 
Waist of white pongette, 
trousers of peach, blue, 
green or yellow pongette. 
Sizes 2 to 6 years. 


Write for Style Book 
for boys and girls. 
Address Dept. L.S.1. 
THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 





Baltimore, Md. U.S.A. 
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(leopatra Was a Blonde 


(Continued from Page 115) 


“T might,” said Emily, lips quivering. 

“They only want three hundred for it,’ 
moaned Blaise. 

As she dressed the following morning in 
her pink wedding dress and her big pink hat 
to go with Blaise Roberts to see his cottage, 
these were Emily Swan’s thoughts—they 
had no particular sequence, or brilliance, or 
even sense: “‘He’ll have forgotten I ever 
said I’d got a pink wedding dress. He’s so 
gentle. It’s that that gets you, his gentle- 
ness. You can be yourself with him. He 
leaves you room enough for that. So differ- 
ent to George. When I’m married to George 
he’ll only give me enough room to be his wife 
in, never enough in which to be myself. I 
must be home before George gets back. I 
wish Blaise would kiss me—just once. Funny, 
I never thought I’d care for a man in spec- 
tacles. Funny how one does. Blaise has 
never seen me decently dressed. I wonder.”’ 


\ HEN Blaise saw her he went oddly 
'V white. “Mary Pickford,” he said. 
“‘Sheer Mary Pickford.” 

For them the birds sang; for them the sky 
was blue; for them the summer leaves 
crisped and whispered; and the lanes were 
empty for the exquisite billowing of her pink 
organdie. 

“Don’t you think sometimes we behave 
like gods?” he said. ‘‘That’s one of the trou- 
bles of the world. We never have the hu- 
mility to say ‘This day can never come 
again,’ and therefore we rarely feel gratitude 
for it. I am feeding my memory with this 
day.” 

No words would come because his words 
beat and fluttered so disturbingly in the 
warm secret places of her heart. 

They found the cottage. It was empty. 
The cowman’s wife was gone. They went 
whisperingly over it together, and did not 
really know they whispered. 

““My heavens! And tomorrow this won’t 
be any more.” 

She opened her little bag; 
shining, gleaming. 

“Look!” she said. ‘‘Here’s a hundred 
pounds. Never mind how or why. You can 
pay me back when your mother sends the 
money. Oh, she will, she will! She must!” 

“She would,” said ‘Blaise. 
“She would if I could have 
reached her in time, but 
they start demolishing it to- 
morrow.” 

“Not now!”’ she said. 
“Not now! We'll take this 
to the owner; and then your 
mother can send the other 
two hundred. Oh, your little 
cottage, your little lovely cottage! 
And then I'll think of you when I’m 
over there, restoring it bit by bit— 
and maybe buying a bit more land— 
and maybe planting larkspurs where 
Isuggested, and columbines. I owed 
you twenty of it for my hair—that 
hair we bought.” 


her eyes were 


HE looked at him, and once more 
the odd illusion that he had 
known her many years before 
George Homer, that the very begin- 
nings of their lives were interwoven, 
touched him. ‘There shall be lark- 
spurs where you say,” he said husk- 
ily. “‘ And hollyhocks where you say. 
We’ll put ’em down on the plan.” 

‘‘ And blue for the parlor,” she whispered, 
with her little sticklike fingers trembling 
against her mouth. 

They came back just to see what it looked 
like in the twilight. Crazy they were to do it. 
The sky was cold as steel and full of rain, and 
the poplars on the horizon were like funeral 
plumes against it. 

“A canary sings at the window,” 
pered. “You'll have to have that.” 

“Tl call it Emily.” 

“T don’t sing much.” 

His eyes were miserable behind his horn- 
rimmed spectacles. His face was white and 
black. ‘‘We ought to get on. We’ll never 
catch that train.” 

Their feet—time itself was caught guiltily 
in the snare of their secret dreams. 

“Yes, we ought to go.” 


she whis- 










“It’s going to rain.” 

“The deuce! It is raining.” 

It rained; it rained on pink organdie and 
pink organdie hats. They had no umbrella, 
no coat. When they got to the station the 
train was gone. They had two miles to walk 
to the junction—two miles in the drenching, 
pouring rain down muddy country lanes in a 
pink organdie wedding dress. 

“Tt’ll be eleven when we get back.” 

“Your poor frock! Wasn’t it a trousseau 
frock?” 

“VYes—in a way.” 

“That cottage! Emily! I owe it all to you. 
Now you'll catch cold! What will George 
say?” 

“He'll nearly kill me with eucalyptus.” 

George! It was like evoking a phantom, 
something that had no reality. Absurd 
thing, George! 

George was waiting in the little sitting 
room. His fishing impedimenta lay beside 
him like stiff, cunning whips. They tried to 
pass. He flung wide the door and let the 
light from the sitting room out on them ina 
horrid, wide, yellow beam. 

“Good heavens, Emmie,” he 
“you've got your wedding dress on!” 

Blaise Roberts sat down on the stairs be- 
cause his knees went. He did not really see or 
hear George. Emily was housed tremen- 
dously, vibratingly in every thought and emo- 
tion in him—Emily in her wedding dress 
that she had worn for him. 


roared, 


LAISE looked over the banisters. ‘‘ You 

always yell as if people were horses,” he 
said. “Don’t do it at Emily. It’s beastly, 
a perfectly foul noise. You always do it.” 
His voice was peevish. 

“T could break every bone in your body.” 

“T know,” said Blaise. ‘And if you 
started to come after me now I should proba 
bly run upstairs and lock myself in.” 

He was, as it were, fencing with George 
Homer in order to keep his picture of Emily 
breathlessly intact. He did not want George 
to sprawl all over it. 

“Come here!” said George to Emily 
Swan. 

Emily Swan looked draggled and bleak 
and white and absolutely ugly; but Blaise 
peered through the banisters 
and feasted on her. 

“You drowned rat!’’ said 
George. “ You sniveling lit- 
tle pink drow ned rat! 
W here’s s my ring?” 

“Pawned,” said Emily. 
“You see, he had to have 
his cottage. I was going to 
take it out the moment his 
mother sent the money.”’ 

“ And until then?” 

“T was going to bind my 
hand up and say I’d cut it.”’ 

Her hat brim flopped 
into her mouth at that 
moment and she re- 
moved it and dropped 
it in a sodden heap on 
the sofa. 

““What’s happened 
to your hair?” asked 
George. 

“1 took it back to 
the shop,” said truthful 
little Emily. 

‘Good heavens!” 
said George Homer. 

Blaise sneezed three times on the stairs. 
After the third sneeze he said quite inconse- 
quently, “Cleopatra was a blonde.” 

“Tl trouble you to shut your mouth,” 
said George. “Is that your hair—that 
mess?” 


ERTAINLY,” said Emily. “I dyed it 
when you were coming home, because 
it was a bit faded.” 
‘“‘And we wanted you to marry her,” said 
Blaise on the stairs. 
“T wanted you to marry me,” said Emily. 
“And now we wouldn’t neither of us hear 
of it,” said Blaise. 
<mily looked up at him. ‘He bought me 
a wig,” she told George. “They took it back 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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*Vanta Vest 
Can’t Gape or Work Up at Waist 


‘¢The shirt without a 
fault,’’ has won the un- 
qualified approval of the | | 
medical profession. Dou- | 
ble over the chest and | 
abdomen, just wherecon- | 


stant protection is needed. 
Cannot possibly gape at 





The invention of a 


3 a 
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*Vanta Baby Bess Hose \ 


Pea, Aw 


e 


f 


age 


mother of7children. She 


observed that the upper i! 
part of ordinary infants’ 


hose was 


bunchy and 


baby’s tender skin on the 


under part 


§ 
when wet chafed the 

f 

' 


of the leg. 


These hose fasten to the 
shirt or band (not to the 


diapers). 


In changing 


baby it is unnecessary to 


_}unfasten stocking. And 
it holds the shirt or band 


down where it belongs. 


@ ~ 
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*Vanta Teething 


Should be worn, all 
during the trying teeth- 
ing period. The cut of the 
band bringsthe weighton 
the sturdy back muscles. 
Keeps your baby from 
becoming round shoul- 


dere 


permits removing with- 


out 


*Vanta Abdominal Binder 


No Pins— No Sewing 
Replaces the old-fashioned inelastic 
strip of flannel used to hold the navel 
dressing in place. A knit fabric, firm 


the neck. And it can’t 
*‘work up’” because the 
last little bow fastens it 
securely just below the 
curve of the abdomen. | 


Band 


d. Open 


undressing. 


SITTER 


enough, yet sufficiently elastic to per- 


mit the little ‘‘tummy”’ to expand after 
, nursing. Goes twice around the ab- 
domen. Ties at side with bows of twist- 
lesstape. No pins— nosewing. 
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*Vanta Knit Knitie 


wf Cannot Bind Under Arms 

The ideal sleeping garment. The 
[, tape at the bottom closes it like a bag, 

g@_- keeping the feet under cover. The tapes 
at ends of sleeves keep hands covered and 
prevent thumb-sucking and infection of the 
eyes by rubbing with the fists. 


shoulde 


Baby’s Clothes! So many things are needed. 
Both for Mother and Baby. And some are so 
easy to forget. We’d like to send you a most 
useful little book of suggestions and reminders 
on what you need. Baby’s Outfit. It’s a handy é 
book for the little expectant mother. And also fe 
for close friends and family who want to help 
her. It’s highly recommended by doctors and 
nurses and it’s yours for the asking. Just mail 
the coupon at the right for this book and your 

Free Vanta Pinless Diaper Pattern. 


For his 





a pin 


January, 192; 


Sake 


—and yours 


Mother! 


Dress Baby the 
Safe way—without 


or button 


AFETY PINS in Baby’s clothes. They never did belong 
there. For they do become unfastened —so mysteriously. 


And hard buttons are almost as bad—if not so dangerous. 
Often poor Baby suffers hours of painful fretting. All be- 
cause he has to lie on a hard button. One that is standing 
edgewise, bruising his tender flesh. 


When he cries and cries, as though his 
little heart would break—he’s just trying to 
tell you that a pin or a button is hurting him. 
That’s the reason, more often than colic or 
«<temper.”’ 


Is it worth the risk? 


And every time you dress the little fellow 
there’s another sickening fear. 


What if that sharp pin should slip? Or 
what if he should reach a loose one while 
your back is turned? Can you ever feel en- 
tirely safe with pins anywhere near your 


Baby? 
The approved way— 
No pins—no buttons 


So doctors and nurses recommend this new 
way of dressing your Baby. The 
Vanta way. Without a pin or button. 


Not even in Diapers! Thousands of P LL 
Zs Ss; 
jot! 


mothers recommend it, too. 


Ke 
You fasten Vanta Baby Garments 

with cute little bows of ¢eist/ess tape. 

So much easier and more 

dainty than pins or but- 

tons. More comfortable, 

too. Instantly adjustable. 
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Baby Garments 


Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., Dept. 11 
325 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


You can dress Baby without once turning 
him over. 

Vanta Baby Garments are as practical as 
they are dainty. All are guaranteed non- 
shrinkable—possible only because of unusual 
quality of materials and workmanship. Allare 
twice sterilized in the making, so they come 
antiseptically clean. 

In fairness to Baby 

For your own peace of mind—for Baby’s 
safety and comfort, you’]] be thankful many 
times to have him clothed the Vanta way. 
Then you'll 4vow his little cries are normal, 
healthy ones. Not caused by pins or buttons. 

Almost all good stores carry Vanta Baby 
Garments in the Infants’ Department. A 
range of prices for every purse. If your store 
should not have them, please write direct to 

us. We will see that you are supplied 





The Pinless Diaper— FREE 


And in the meantime let us senc 
you free a Vanta Pinless Diaper Pat 
tern* with enough tape to make one 
Just clip the handy coupon below 


EARNSHAW SALES 
COMPANY, Inc. 


325 West Jackson Boulevar 
Chicago, Illinois 
* Patented 


Mailed in a plain 
package 
Nothing to pay now or 
later 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, please send me 
FREE (in plain envelope) Pattern and Twistless Tape for mak- 
a oe ing Pinless and Buttonless Diapers. Also your book on the care 
f SFOS » and dress of babies. 

“ Z 
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for three pounds less yesterday; 
and that and the money for the 
ring and the brooch you gave me 
secured his cottage. He wanted 
me to marry you and I wanted to 
marry you—until today.” 

“ And—and I suppose you would have?” 

“T might if you had gone home tonight.” 

“Now you never will.” 

“No; now I never will,” said Emily 
gently. “You shall have your ring and your 
brooch back, George, and I’ll send you the 
money for the pink frock and hat. It’ll iron 
up—at least the frock will.” 

Then George let fly. He said pungent 
things; they rippled from under his little red 
mustache. 

“You never wanted Emily,” said Blaise. 
“You only wanted a wife. That’s what’s the 
trouble with the sort of marriage you’d 
make—that picking on a particular person 
for it.’ He paused while George Homer 
stared up at him open-mouthed. “TI really 
want to marry Emily—but I shan’t be able 
to for a good many years—I mean Emily’s 
absurd fingers and feet and even her sickly 


, 


(Continued from Page 176) 


green hair; I like them all most tremendously 
and individually. For you she was merely a 
future wife, but I like Emily. You never 
really saw Emily at all; and if you’d married 
her you’d have seen less and less. I’m 
afraid I’m not making myself very clear.” 

“You’re making yourself dashed unpopu- 
lar,” roared George. 

“Yes,” said Blaise; “I can see that. I’m 
prepared for that. When you turn and fly 
up the stairs I shall lock myself in my room 
until I hear the front door bang, because I 
have a great deal to do tomorrow, and I do 
not wish to be beat up. I shall have a very 
great deal to do every day if I am going to 
marry Emily. It would be absurd for me to 
stay and let you throw me about. I cannot 
possibly afford it. You’ve told me I’m a poor 
mutt with no sand ever since I first met you. 
Well, I’m giving you a chance to prove it.” 


(leopatra Was A) Blonde onl tarnes and fled. 


Emily had lit the little gas 
stove in the dining room and 
was drying her hair. She looked 
up sideways at Blaise coming 

downstairs and laughed through it. ‘Oh, 
Blaise!” she said. “You are ridiculous!” 

He came and sat down beside her and 
spread her hair out with gentle, trembling 
fingers to the heat. “I think,” he said, “I 
might restore that house myself.” 

“And I could help you.” 

He took her funny little sticklike fingers 
and held them against his face. His eyes 
were wet. 

“T’ve been wishing in a way I’d stayed 
and let old Homer beat me up. Would you 
have liked it, sweetheart? I mean, would you 
have said as he draped me about the ban- 
isters, ‘There goes my own true knight—or 
what’s left of him.’ I mean, can you stand a 
fellow who instinctively does the natural 
thing?” 

emily lifted her laughing, quivering 
mouth. “ But so far you—haven’t,” she said. 


eNMasterless Wives and Divorce 


than any other judge in the world. Instead, 
he believes that this new status, this new 
feminine dignity, this strange new equality 
make it possible for a man and woman to 
come a great deal nearer to realizing an ideal 
marriage than ever before. 

Instead of marriage breaking down, this 
judge who has watched them go on the rocks 
at the rate of fifty a day for five years be- 
lieves that it is building up; that it is possi- 
ble for two people to become one today in a 
greater and richer sense than ever; and that 
marriage is a finer and sweeter adventure in 
this year of our Lord than it ever was before. 
\ll that is needed is that young people, the 
young men as well as the young women, be 
made to understand what marriage means, 
physically, spiritually, socially and econom- 


ically, 
cA Joint (Conquest 


ARRIAGE means, explains this wise 

man of the bench, that two people have 
decided to live together; not just cohabit or 
reside together, but live together. They have 
undertaken the conquest of the world to- 
gether. And if they imagine the world is just 
going to conquer itself, they are simply off 
wrong right at the start. Marriage is an ad- 
venture. It’s an adventure which every live 
soul is entitled to have. It is asinine, to be 
sure, to go into it blindly, for no sane person 
embarks upon any great adventure without 
some degree of preparation. But that prepa- 
ration is never regarded as a gilt-edged guar- 
anty that there won’t be a storm. It is 
merely a pretty definite knowledge of the 
nature of the adventure, what may be ex- 
pected and what part the adventurer will be 
called upon to play, what emergencies it will 
probably be necessary for him to meet before 
his world is successfully conquered. And if 
the two people involved do not share the dan- 
gers and responsibilities of their adventure 
together, it is unfair to them both. 

There is the fight against poverty, for in- 
stance. The couple are to be pitied who have 
missed that experience—especially those 
twain where one or the other has done all 
the fighting. Judge Sabath declared that the 
woman who has never been allowed to learn 
the value of a dollar is more to be pitied than 
the wife who has counted the hundred pen- 
nies over and over in the vain attempt to 
make them more. It is not that the pam- 
pered woman is a handicap to a man so 
much as it is that she is being cheated out of 
her right to be his partner in the beautiful, 
big problem of getting along 

From the basic and general cause of the 
overwhelming increase in divorce, the evolu- 
tion of the woman “from the slave class into 
that of the individual,” one comes to specific 
causes, or some of the archaic customs in 
marriage which the twentieth-century woman 
will not tolerate. 

But whatever the cause—extreme and re- 
peated cruelty, desertion, adultery, habitual 
drunkenness, sexual incompatibility, the con- 


viction of crime or an infectious venereal 


(Continued from Page 20) 


disease, or simply callous neglect—whatever 
the archaic custom in marriage against 
which the modern woman rebels, she gains 
nothing socially or financially by her revolt, 
unless it be her right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness. For the vast bulk of America still 
considers a divorce, particularly if the 
divorcee has remarried, as an item to be 
placed on the debit side of the social account, 
and treats its owner accordingly. Even those 
ultra moderns who seem to deem it a dis- 
tinction always spend an astonishing amount 
of time explaining and justifying their own 
particular cases. 

The general attitude is that divorce is the 
equivalent socially of bankruptcy finan- 
cially. So the woman—no matter about the 
advanced state of her thought or philoso- 
phy—does not benefit socially by divorce. 

Nor does she profit financially by the step. 
Alimony is granted in only about 20 per cent 
of the cases, and the amount is negligible: 
seven, ten, eighteen dollars a week where 
there are from one to three children. Inci- 
dentally, the alimony question is the most 
striking facet of the divorce question, accord- 
ing to Judge Hugo Pam. It is the reason 
that the majority of the better class of law- 
yers will not touch divorce cases with a ten- 
foot pole, because a divorce involving alimony 
is a case that is never ended. There are, un- 
questionably, men in this world who meet 
the responsibilities of fatherhood honorably, 
but they are practically never found in the 
divorce court. Occasionally, where there is 
another woman involved and the man wants 
a divorce, he will make a generous allowance 
willingly, but the rule is that he fights against 
being further burdened with his whilom 
family with a bitterness and de- 
termination that are appalling. 

So the woman who finds her 
way to the divorce court profits 
neither socially nor financially 
by her journey. And the proc- 
ess of regaining her freedom is 
no cheap or pleasant one. Only 
the woman of great wealth and 
position can afford the painless 
French divorce, the divorce that 
is a side issue to a sojourn in the 
gayest city in the 
world, a proceed- 
ing handled with 
tact and without 
sordid publicity 
or public humilia- 
tion. The wife of 
the poor or middle 
or even the mod- 
erately well-to-do 
class must submit 

to the ordeal of 
the public tribu- 
nal, the divorce 
mill with its legal 
shysters, its curi- 
osity seekers, its 
human chaff and 
its harassed judge. 
















My first introduction to a case that shows 
what a judge must hear came about one morn- 
ing when a well-dressed woman in the thirties 
anda manin the forties took their places before 
the judge. They werea little finer than the run 
of the mob that separates daily. The woman 
was the type one sees at symphony concerts, 
and the man the sort found lunching in good 
clubs. They had been married eleven years 
and had two children. 

The judge considered them, and then: “‘ You 
come to my chambers tomorrow morning at 
nine-thirty, and we'll talk this over. You 
have two children, remember.” 


The Husband Explains 


HE next morning at nine-thirty I was 
ushered into the judge’s chambers. 

Then the bailiff announced the couple, and 
within the moment they were seated across 
the wide desk from the arbiter of their little 
destiny. 

He smiled at them, and suggested: “‘ Now, 
tell me all about it. You two aren’t the type 
that ought to be out there in my court room. 
What’s the trouble?” 

The wife began her plaint: “TI just can’t 
stand it any longer, judge. I’ve got the 
marks on my shoulders and body yet. And 
there were prints of his fingers on my throat 
for days.” 

The judge grunted widely and wrote down 
the first cause, ‘Cruelty.’ I waited hope- 
fully for the mild-mannered, salt-and- 
pepper-haired man to deny the charge 
strenuously. 

Instead he merely explained it. ‘You 
see, judge,” he said, “it happened this way. 
She started an argument before 
the children, judge. Now, I 
don’t believe children should be 
dragged into such rumpuses, so 
I kind of put my hand over her 
face and shut her up.” 

The judge nodded knowingly. 
“T understand,” he admitted. 
“You thought it would make a 
better impression on them if you 
choked her before them instead 
of just talking to her. I see.” 

“Now, listen, judge, I’m the 
easiest person in the world t’ get 
along with, but 4s 

“Ts there another woman in 
this?’ demanded the judge ab- 
ruptly. The man was shrill. 

“No, judge; I never look 
at another woman. Y’see, 
I didn’t marry until I was 
thirty-four and had seen the 
world.” 

“ And you married a good 
woman who hadn’t seen it, 
I suppose.” 





Ses Lae anil “Oh, yes, judge,” virtu- 
bi anal —"\ ously. "«T ‘wouldn’t have 


married any other kind.” 


(Continued on Page 120) 


“Will You Go 


‘Through the Winter 


Without a Cold? 


Two minutes a day keeps a 
cold away. Why you catch cold 
and how you can prevent it 


O you catch cold easily? Do slight 

throat irritations make you cough 
frequently? Are you sometimes troubled 
with sore throat? Strengthen your nose, 
your mouth, your throat. Regular, sys- 
tematic care—easily and quickly given— 
will do it. Put Glyco-Thymoline diluted 
with water in an atomizer. Spray this 
solution up into your nose morning and 
evening. Spray your mouth and your 
throat also. Inhale as you spray. The 
taste is extremely pleasant, the after- 
effect soothing and freshening. For 
years, physi- 


















cians have 
recommended 
Glyco-Thy- 
moline for the 
relief of colds; 
it is also a 
preventive. 

















Your blood 
circulates 
through count- 
less tiny chan- 
nels of the tissues 
of nose, mouth 
and throat. When 
some part of the tissue is attacked by germs 
or suffers from exposure, Nature rushes to 
the spot an extra quantity of blood. When 
that doesn’t end the trouble, part of that 
extra blood remains to cause congestion— 
the direct cause of colds and soreness. 
Glyco-Thymoline helps to empty the over- 
full blood vessels. 


HY is it that your dentist always 
urges you to use dental floss? He 
knows that minute food particles fre- 
quently escape your tooth-brush. If these 
particles are not soon dislodged, they 
form acid. This acid attacks teeth, breaks 
through the enamel and causes decay. 
Unpleasant breath also results. Use den- 
tal floss faithfully, but also use Glyco- 
Thymoline. Nature intended your mouth 
to be alkaline, and Glyco-Thymoline is 
an alkaline preparation—the opposite of 
an acid. It checks fermentation, neu- 
tralizes the acids of decay, freshens 
and purifies the mouth, and stimulates 
the circulation in sore 
and tender gums so that 
they become hard and 
healthy. 
Glyco-Thymoline is 
sold by druggists every- 
where in small, medium 
and large size bottles. 







Free 
Two Weeks’ Test 





KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 4-D 
New York City 









Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 


Name......... PORE ET ee eee 


RG GCCADs 552 caravan tdiwees 16 cocsrtnwn Cp vce se bee 
© 1924, K. & O. Co. 
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| A.P.W. PAPER COMPANY 
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of good taste 


big things in a home 


indicate prosperity, it is the little 


reveal good taste.” 


o many “little things” 
house that can be 
matter what your in- 

is used 


| Take the item of toilet paper. If 
you had the wealth of Croesus, 


not buy better toilet 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue. 


Velvety soft in texture, made to 


it should tear —at the 


perforations—composed exclu- 


ure, absorbent wood 


pulp, containing from 4 to 20 times 
as many sheets per roll as the 


P. W. Satin Tissue is 


recognized everywhere as the 
ultimate achievement in toilet 
comfort and sanitation. 


Toilet Paper listed below 
price from 5c to 50c per 
identified by the A. P. W. 
wrapper. 








A. P. W. Satin Tissue, 
Pure White, Fort Or- 


ange, Cross Cut, Bob 
White and Onliwon 
toilet paper and towels 
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Here’s a Doll For You 


Send one wrapper from any brand of A. P. W. Paper, with 
this coupon and ten cents, for a cute three color cloth 
doll, 12 inches high (ready to be cut out and stuffed). 


A Doll’s House Free 


$2.00 buys, from your dealer, 4 rolls (a year’s supply) of 
A. P. W. Satin Tissue, packed in an attractive, gaily 
colored doll’s house—or sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price and this coupon filled in with your dealer’s name. 
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new dress” 





SEND NO MONEY 


Just ask for “‘Secrets of Fifth Ave- 
nue’’—my book of individual fash- 
ions. It is Free! 


DOLLY GRAY 
568.Broadway, N. Y. 
Room 510 


F you are tired of “shoppy” 
dresses, let me design a “dif- 
ferent’ one for you. You can 
complete it in two hours—and 
save half the usual retail price. 
I send you everything—finest 
quality materials and trim- 
mings, together with very sim- 
ple directions. No patterns— 
no courses—no dressmaking 
experience necessary. 


















1 I'll pay you to sell Dolly Gray Dresses 
AGENTS e—and your customers will thank you. 
Write for particulars of my plan. 





e Masterless Wives and Divorce 


(Continued from Page 179) 


“So you married a good woman after you 
were pretty well Is there another 
man?” The question shot from the magis- 
trate’s lips. 

The woman’s eyes blazed, but the man 
settled back in his chair with a superior air. 
“That’s just what I don’t know, judge,” he 
admitted. 

The woman’s voice was low and furious. 
“Vou see!” she demanded. “He’s always 
insinuating. He even went to a friend 
of mine and offered her money, 
offered to bribe her, judge, to say 
that she and I had been out on 
wild parties.” 

Again the man did not deny 
the charge. He merely ac- 
corded the judge a wise, man- 
to-man look. But that digni- 
tary was scribbling the second 
cause on his pad, “False accusa- 
tion of adultery,” and did not notice. 

Presently he asked, ‘What makes 
you say you don’t know whether or not 
there is another man?” of the husband. 

“Well, judge, about two years ago I went 
away on a little business trip—I’m with 
Blank’s and work on a commission basis, 
judge—and when I got back I found some of 
my cigars were gone, and I asked my wife 
who had been there and her mother told her 
not to answer any such question.” 

“How did you know the cigars were gone?” 

“T counted them.” Shades of pettiness! 


Bigger Than Self-Respect 


HE judge shifted the attack. “Look 

here,’ he asked the woman, “‘can’t you see 
that his jealousy only means he loves you and 
is afraid he’ll lose you? Wouldn’t you take 
him back if he pledges himself to me to treat 
you with affection and trust?” 

“T can’t stand it any longer, judge,” reit- 
erated the wife. 

“But you have two children. One of them 
you tell me has infantile paralysis. Are you 
going to sacrifice them to your own selfish 
interests? Two more children to be added to 
the damaged goods of divorce. Those two 
little girls have a right to a home, the sort 
you were brought up in; a home where there 
were birthdays and holidays and Christ- 
mases, with their daddy playing Santa Claus 
and looking foolish. That unbroken home is 
their inalienable right. They have a right to 
the sort of education you had. You can’t 
give it to them onalimony. One family can 
always live better than two. 

“This thing you’re facing today is bigger 
than self-respect. You say it’s your own bed 
you’re making today. But it is your children 
that are going to lie in it. What does your 
self-respect matter when the very souls of 
your children are at stake? Don’t you know 
that 90 per cent of the delinquent children, 
criminal children are due to divorce and are 
products of the broken home?” 

Both the man and woman were cowed by 
judicial eloquence, and the husband swal- 
lowed and addressed his wife directly for the 
first time: ‘‘ Jenny, you might make it up for 
the sake of the children?” 

The suggestion had cost him much in 
pride, but the woman was still bitter. “I’ve 
made it up so many times before, and it 
hasn’t made any difference.” 

“Try it for a month and then come back 
to me,” suggested the judge. 

But the woman leaned her head on her 
hand and said over and over: “I can’t stand 
it any longer, judge. I can’t stand it. He 
never gives me but two or three dollars a 
week,” 

The eyes of the judicial wise man glinted, 
and his pencil scribbled four words quickly, 
“Third cause, economic conditions.” 

“He never lets me have a penny of my 
own, judge,” insisted the woman. “And 
this suit is five years old.” 

Blows and suspicion and miserliness ! 

“Let your wife handle the household ex- 
penses hereafter,” suggested the magistrate. 
“Give her two hundred a month to run the 
house, and you pay the rent.” 

“But I’d like to know where my money 
goes, judge,” protested the man. 

“So long as it goes to maintain a comfort- 
able home, what do you care? Wouldn’t you 










rather keep your wife than know where every 
nickel goes?” 

“Yes; but listen, judge 

“Two hundred a month, and you pay the 
rent. How about it?” to the woman. 

She was eager. “If he only would. I love 
to manage, judge, if he’d only let me. But 
he won’t, judge fg ; 

“Oh, yes, he will. He’s responsible to me 
from now on,” the judge reassured her. 

“Now you two go home, and ina month 
you'll come back and thank 
me ees 

“ Judge, is he to come home and 
live with me, judge?” queried 
the woman anxiously. 
“Of course. And if at the end 
of the month 4s 

The woman shivered at some- 

thing and whispered half to her- 
self: ‘Oh, I can feel his hands on 
me yet.” 

And the judge outlined further words on 
his pad: “Fourth cause, sexual incompati- 
bility.” 

The fourth cause the judge noted on his 
pad is only beginning to be spoken of right 
out loud in meeting. It has always existed, 
naturally, but until recently even the so- 
called advanced thinkers have preferred to re- 
fer to it as “incompatibility of temperament 
and viewpoint.’’ Lately, however, it has been 
stripped of its mental disguise and given its 
own name and importance in the emotional 
scheme of things. And that importance rates 
as high as 90 per cent in the matter of mis- 
mating, according to one jurist, Judge Lewis, 
of the Superior Court of Cook County, 
Illinois. They may charge cruelty or drunk- 
enness or desertion on the stand, but Judge 
Lewis states that when he gets them in 
chambers and starts them to talking, sooner 
or later he will be listening to the story of 
the brutality of an oversexed husband or the 
coldness of an undersexed wife. Among the 
latter he finds the overcultured woman, 
the woman who dabbles in music and little- 
theater movements and art or literature, but 
who has neither the grit nor ability to become 
an honest and normal practitioner of any of 
them, and who, drugged by them, shrinks 
from wifehood as revolting, disgusting or, in 
the phrase of one plaintiff, silly. 


Questions for the Man 


ND the divorce mills grind drearily on. 
Fifty per cent more divorces in 1924 than 
in 1923. Half again as many homes broken 
last year as the year before. And the 
world, desperate at statistics, after years of 
criticizing the woman, has at last begun to 
condemn the man. Undoubtedly, the men 
could come forward and relate harrowing 
tales of infidelity and neglect and extrava- 
gance—and they do every time they can find 
a pretty, young and sympathetic woman to 
listen to them—but society, instead of saying 
to the woman, “‘ Do you know hew to jolly a 
man along? Can you cook? Can you sym- 
pathize with his career, his dream? Can you 
be his chief bottle washer, valet, laundress, 
comrade, inspiration, socks darner, mistress 
and mother of his children successfully?” is 
beginning to demand of the man, ‘‘ What can 
you bring to marriage? What are you going 
to do to preserve this much-talked-about 
sanctity of the home? You’re going to have 
to do something, you know.” 

And while the agitated male is deciding 
what he is going to do about it, making up 
his mind to enter the twentieth century do- 
mestically, the divorce judges keep right on 
handing out decrees—at the rate of fifty a 
day in the more flourishing courts. Fifty a 
day! Half a hundred homes going on the 
rocks in just one of our hundreds of court 
rooms each twenty-four hours that court is 
in session. And crashing down with those 
broken homes go the children, nearly two 
million children in twenty years, most of 
them under ten years of age. 

Two million children! A great city of chil- 
dren deprived of their inalienable birthright, 
ahome. And what becomes of those babies? 
Statistics answer in part. Eighty per cent of 
the child criminals, state these inescapable 
records, are victims of divorce conditions and 
come from the broken home. 
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AH! 
LEMCO! 


VERY soup, entrée and 
savory is improved by 
adding a little Lemco. 
It is the final touch —the 
coup de maitre— which makes 
the dish a success. 
Lemco is the most highly con- 
centrated form of beef known. 


A little Lemco goes a long way— 
for Sickroom— Kitchen — Nursery. 


LEMCO COOK BOOK FREE 
Send a 4 oz. Lemco wrapper for 
‘“‘Dainty Dishes with Lemco’’—to 
LAMONT, CORLISS & Co., 131 Hudson 
Street, New York, U. S. Distributors 
for Oxo LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


LEMCO 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 
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| 98%'is the normal 
| Blood Temperature 
Safeguard your familys 
health by keeping a 


(rereky 


ever 


Jhermometer 
in the Home 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You, Write 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N.Y. U.S.A. 
Canadian Plant, TycosBuilding, Tor onto,Canada 
There's a Tycos orTaylor Instrument for Every Purpose 





One of many everyday uses. 


For Removing Chewing Gum 
from Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Clothing, 
Shoes, Floors, etc., read directions on label 
and in booklet under label of every bottle. 


For Safety Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color woos 
20¢ 30¢ 60% & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


Electric Range & Fireles 
Cooker Combined 4 


Exactly what you've been waiting for—the P= Sener ag 
Automatic Rapid Electric Fireless Range has j & 
double Electric grill for frying, 17’ oven 

for baking, large electric fireless cooker — 
for boiling. Electricity starts cooking. 
It automatically shuts off and fireless 
cooker principle finishes the cooking. 
No special wiring required. 

Special 3O Day Trial Offer 
Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cash or easy payments. Low price will 
amaze you. A card will do. 

William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 
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Embroidery lackages BUC ILLA Stamped Goods 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


Embroidery 
COTTONS 
















































































BUCILLA EMBROIDERY STITCHES Buc ILLA 
oe Couching] 
F- % S"\eta-| LESSON CHART 
y 3 == VANITY SET 
> 
i 7 . CS) 
i ‘a ’ Ft — 6 Comer 
z XY Lees Se SGN AN SS 5 year 
= etd LX AGES ge re 
‘ : pr ne Ned p> Funclhwet- Cts 
\ Cottine Seach see wbmbroider im wtches and shed mo 
¥ 4 
Foss & not — ns 2 
t 3S YARANFD 
= 4 
Faised Rosel Lightning Stitches 
Feather Sich Stitch For Edges 
5264—**Hope Hampton”” on ae This Bucilla Lesson Chart is attached to every piece 5268—-5-piece white luncheon set, 
organdie with orchid trim, $1.2 of Bucilla Stamped Goods. It makes embroidery (34" cover and 4 napkins) $1.50 


easy and insures beautiful results 


MODISH SIMPLICITY MARKS 
NEW BUCILLA EMBROIDERY 


UCILLA designers have created a lesson chart and insists upon getting the 
tremendous vogue for embroidery of exact Bucilla Cottons listed on it, know- 

all kinds by producing original, beautiful, ing that by using these new improved, 
and useful articles requiring only the sim- guaranteed, wash-fast Bucilla Cottons, 
plest needlework. she is sure to get the most beautiful and 

You may obtain practically any article correct results. 

that lends itself to hand-embroidery in If you prefer, you may obtain the more 
the new assortment of Bucilla Stamped popular items in Bucilla Embroidery 
Goods. Each piece has attached adetailed Packages. Each package is complete, con- 
lesson chart that tells the exact quantities taining stamped article, embroidery 





and colors of Bucilla Cottons needed; indi- losses, a needle of the proper size and a 
cates where to place each shade; and gives detailed lesson chart. 
instructions in the actual embroidery and Only a few of the many beautiful ar- 


finishing—in fact, makes everything so ticles are shown here. You may see them 

clear that even a beginner will have no all at your department store or needle- 

difficulty. work shop—or write for free descriptive 
The wise needleworker looks for this circulars. Use coupon below. 


BERNHARD ULMANN CoO. Inc. Special offer to dealers: 


- We are showing many mer- 
66 Loam ° — ‘ a ¢ - ss 9? 7 7 
Eve ry thing jo Art Needle work chants how to get their profitable 


share of the present tremendous 
activity in art needlework. Write 


5314— Dress and hat of for special introductory offer. 
maize shadow-striped lawn, 
teady-made, sizes 2, 4 and 
6 yrs., $1.65 set 





5318—Girl’s tan dress of 
washfast “‘Colorweave’’, 
sizes 8, 10 and 12 yrs., 

$1.50 










































































5305 — Baby dress of 
white batiste, scalloped 
and box-pleated, 6 mos., 


5275—White shadow-striped 1 yr., 95c 


i i 5302—Infant’s pure wool crepe cash- 
lawn sash curtains, 75¢ pair 


mere cap, sacque and booties, $2.10 set 





a] 
3 
Lk 
: 





5292—*’Madame Pompadour”’ bedspread and bolster, white shadow- 
striped lawn, $3.95; 5289—pillow to match, 80c; 5293—curtains, 
7 ~ $2.40 pair; 5291—3 piece Vanity set, 60c; 5290 — scarf and pin 
5257—Ready-made, hemstitched voile - cushion, $1.00 set; 5294—ready-made laundry bag, $1.00 

gown; orchid, nile or maize, $1.75 








5265—Smart day frock, shadow-striped 
lawn; orchid, honeydew or maize, $1.50 











Ann’s Dilemma 
by Joan Seymour 


Ann sank into Peggy’s luxurious, chintz- 
covered chair with a sigh. 

“Really, Peggy,” she said, “if another 
girl in our set announces her engagement, 
I'll go into bankruptcy! Do you know what 
Chandler’s asks for a simple little embroid- 
ered nightgown? Enough to buy a dress!” 
“Why not embroider it yourself, idle 
one?” her friend inquired. 

“That takes genius, my dear. Oh, of 
course, I know how to do some embroidery 
stitches, but when it comes to selecting 
cottons, combining colors and getting a 
smart effect, I’m simply lost. Then there’s 
the cutting and sewing—it would be years 
before I could finish it.” 

Peggy laughed. “Do you mean to say 
you’ve thought J chose the flosses and 
evolved the color scheme in my embroid- 
ery? This buffet set—these curtains? Why, 
child, that would take an artist.” 

“But who did it, if you didn’t?” Ann 
was puzzled. 

“Ever hear of a Bucilla Lesson Chart? 
I can see you didn’t! Well, here’s one with 
this set I’m doing for Helen’s room. See, 
it tells the exact quantity of cottons needed. 
Here’s the color arrangement showing just 
where each shade belongs—no one could 
go wrong.” 

“Why, you don’t have to figure a thing 
out for yourself!” Ann was astonished. 

“Of course not,” said Peggy. “More 
embroidery is ruined by getting a shade off 
the right color or using incorrect cottons. 
With this chart you follow exactly the color 
scheme designed by the Bucilla artist, and 
you’re certain of a lovely finished piece if 
you are firm enough, my dear, to insist upon 
Bucilla Cottons. They are so lovely now 
—beautiful texture and such a variety of 
colors! And what’s more important, they 
launder so well.” 

“That’s marvelous—and the material is 
lovely! But how about the actual embroid- 
ering—is that difficult?” 

““No, Bucilla has some lovely new 
stitches—simple ones which work up much 
more quickly and more effectively than the 
old-time, heavily-padded embroidery. Here 
are instructions in one called Lazy Daisy— 
and this is the Rose Stitch—it’s stunning 
when worked up.” 

“Why, this chart even tells how to cut 
and sew and finish it, doesn’t it? I could 
do that! How much will it come to?” 
Ann was impatient to begin. 

“You'll save just three-fourths of the 
cost,” said her friend. 

“You’re an angel, Peggy. I’m glad I 
stopped in. Let the wedding bells ring out— 
I’m off on my career of embroidering!” 





BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
307 Canal Street, New York City 


Inc. 


Send me your free instruction leaflets and 
illustrated folders. 


Name. 





Street. 





City 8 State 
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Adds Glossy 


Lustre, Instantly! 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 


on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
result. It will give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
stays just as you arrange it—even after 
shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 
—whether long or bobbed. 

There is nothing better for children, whose 
hair lacks natural life and lustre, or is in- 
clined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
keep in place 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 





Keeps Hair 
Neatly Combed _— 


Glostora gives the hair that rich, «#s 
naturally glossy, refined and or- > 
derly appearance, so es- 
sential to well-groomed 
men and boys. 

A little Glostora rubbed 
through the hair once or 
twice a week, or after 
shampooing, kee ps it so 
soft and pliable that it 
stays in place just as 
combed or brushed and 
does not become mussed 
up or disarranged. 


Not sticky, 
or pasty ON 











Glostot 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 

















60 — of ROSeS 


THINK of the choice you have when selecting from our 
great rose gardens. You are sure of getting only sturdy, 
prolific, field. grown rose plants, guaranteed to bloom in 
three months. Our reputation of 71 years is back of the 
rose offerings in our 1925 free catalog. Post-card brings 
it immediately. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Painesville, Ohio 
Thés Illustrated Catalog 
The Woodlawn catalogue is an excel- 
lent and reliable guide, illustrating and 
describing our own grown true-to-name, 
guaranteed Nursery stock—sold direct 
at lowest prices. Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Climbing Vines, Roses, Peren- 
nials. Small Fruits. Catalogue FREE. 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
888 Garson Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


eddi ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 


Box 613 








g Som Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 





L, OTT ENGRAVING 5 1038 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Voile curtains with 

lace insertions are 

made with a sepa- 

rate hem, two-thirds 

the width of lace. 

Sew the lace to the 

turned-in edges of 

this hem and then to 

‘ the narrow hem run 

2 in curtains. If mak- 

’ ing half curtains 

run the lace with a 

similar hem just 

across the bottom of 
curtain, 


Old-Fashioned Kyutted Lace for the Bedroom 






evokes for me the 


7 ¥) AND-KNIT lace always 


Bs} memory of high- 
g| ceilinged bedrooms with softly 


gem) burnished mahogany and the faint 
fragrance of lavender. It is the atmosphere 
about this lace, even more than the fact that 
it is so easy and so inexpensive to make, that 
makes me grateful for its return to favor. 
Again, as in the days of our grandmothers, it 
is used for all the household linens, for bed- 
spreads, tea cloths, table covers and sofa 
pillows, and outwears many times over the 
linens in which it is set. 

Linen is not the only medium on which 
hand-knit lace shows to advantage. Voile, 
scrim or marquisette for curtains, old- 
fashioned cotton damask or ‘‘jean’”’ for use 
in the dining room, and muslin for pillow 
cases are all splendid materials to use and, 
as a rule, much less expensive. 


Insertions for (urtains 


OR the lace in the curtains at top of page, 
use white mercerized cotton No. 20 and 

steel needles No. 15. 

Cast on thirty-nine stitches. 

ist NEEDLE: *Slip, narrow, over two, 
slip and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip 
and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and 
bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and bind; 
knit, narrow, over two, slip and_ bind; 
knit, narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit 
four, narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit. 

2p NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl seven, 
knit, purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl 
four, knit, purl four, knit, purl four, knit, 
purl, knit two. 

3p NEEDLE: Slip, narrow, over two, 
slip and bind; knit two, narrow, over 
two, slip, narrow and bind; over two, 
slip and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip 
and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip 






This fence-rail insertion, used for the curtains 
above, is about four inches wide. 


By Maser Fosrer 


and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and 
bind; knit five, narrow, over two, slip and 
bind; knit. 

4tH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl eight, 
knit, purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl four, 
knit, purl two, knit, purl five, knit, purl, knit 
two. 5TH NEEDLE: Slip, narrow, over two, 
slip and bind; knit nine, narrow, over two, 
slip and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and 
bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and bind; 
knit six, narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit. 

6TH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl nine, knit, 
purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl twelve, 
knit, purl, knit two. 

7tH NEEDLE: Slip, narrow, over two, slip 
and bind; knit eight, narrow, over two, slip 
and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and 
bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and bind; 
knit seven, narrow, over two, slip and bind; 
knit. 8tH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl ten, 
knit, purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl 
eleven, knit, purl, knit two. 9TH NEEDLE: 
Slip, narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit 
seven, narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit, 
narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit, nar- 
row, over two, slip and bind; knit eight, 
narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit. 

10TH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl eleven, 
knit, purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl ten, 
knit, purl, knit two. 

1ltH NEEDLE: Slip, narrow, over two, 
slip and bind; knit six, narrow, over two, 





The pillowcase above has one-and-a-half-inch-wide 
lace insertion set above a two-inch hem. The inser- 
tion matches the edging on page 125. 


BAINBRIDGE 


January, 1925 





slip and bind; knit, narrow, over 
two, slip and bind; knit, narrow, 
over two, slip and bind; knit nine, 
narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit. 12TH 
NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl twelve, knit, 
purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl nine, 
knit, purl, knit two. 13TH NEEDLE: Slip, nar- 


row, over two, slip and bind; knit five, nar 
row, over two, slip and bind; knit, narrow, 
over two, slip and bind; knit, narrow, over 
two, slip and bind; knit, narrow, over two, 
slip, narrow and bind; over two, slip and 
bind; knit two, narrow, over two, slip and 
bind; knit. 14TH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, 


purl five, knit, purl two, knit, purl four, knit, 
purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl eight, 
knit, purl, knit two. 

15tH NEEDLE: Slip, narrow, over two, 
slip and bind; knit four,’narrow, over two, 
slip and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip 
and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and 
bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and bind; 
knit, narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit, 
narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit. 
16TH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl four, knit, 
purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl four, 
knit, purl four, knit, purl seven, knit, purl, 
knit two. 

177 NEEDLE: 


Slip, narrow, over two, slip 
and bind; 


knit five, narrow, over two, slip 
and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and 
bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and bind; 
knit, narrow, over two slip, narrow and bind, 
over two, slip and bind; knit two, narrow, 
over two, slip and bind; knit. 
18TH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl five, 
knit, purl two, knit, purl four, knit, purl 
four, knit, purl four, knit, purl eight, knit, 
purl, knit two. 197TH NEEDLE: Slip, nar- 
row, over two, slip and bind; knit six, 
narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit, 
narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit, 


(Continued on Page 125) 








“Valenciennes” is the appropriate name of the 
one-and-a-half-inch edging on towel above. 
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(left) 

Following the fashion of their 
elders, boys and girls demand 
. distinction in hosiery. These 
gas sturdy, three-quarter length 
stockings have turn-over tops 
worked in multi-colored artifi- 
cial silks, and are mbbed to the 
toe, in the manner of the smart- 
est golf stockings, 


California 

(left) 
At the smart Southern resorts, 
where active sports are the order of 
the day, ““CALIFORNIA”—a mer- 
»< cerized, medium weight stocking, 
ribbed to the toe,. is first favorite. 
It is a smart, perfectly fitting stocking 
suitable for all daytime occasions 
when a silk stocking might be out of 
place, made in colors to match any 
costume. 
























**For all the Family” == 







Arrowhead 


Ankle- Cling ding 


HOSIERY 


To be well dressed at a minimum expendi- 
ture is the aim of all intelligent women who 
realize that hosiery is today the most impor- 
tant accessory to the costume. 

Arrowhead experts study fashion at its 
fountain head and these are the new styles and 
the new colors usually found in onlv the most 
expensive stockings 

The Arrowhead price remains the same— a 4 
f only the fashion is new. ' ex 
, The skill of the craftsmen who make 
Arrowhead Hosiery is best evidenced by the 
remarkable ankle-clinging feature—and by its 
surprisingly long life. Ask for Arrowhead 
Hosiery by name at your favorite hosiery 
counter. 


RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1896 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 























oe 


Minnehaha ~ 
(above) 
Never have footwear fashions been so 


bi Pocahontas 
( above) 

For the smart luncheon or morning shopping, when one requires a 
stocking slim and smart in appearance, choose ‘‘ POCAHONTAS” — 


© R.H.M. 













Miami 
(left) 

Metal cloth, shot with 
gold or silver, is the 
newest Paris fashion for 
evening wear, and gold 
slippers and stockings are 
their smart accompani- 
ment. This gown of shot 
rose and silver is com- 
pleted by silver imp cade 







slippers wor 
“MIAMI”—the 

sheer silk stoc 
mercerized top, 

and heel, that is price d 
unbelievably low. In 
shades to match all eve- 


ning gowns. 


interesting, and the 


low-cut shoes with their open strappings and interesting 
cut-outs demand stockings that are perfect in workmanship 


a stocking of flawless, pure Japan silk with mercerized top, heel and and fit. “MINNEHAHA”—(pure Japan silk reinforced with 


7 toe. Grey stockings and patent leather shoes are worn with this 
Costumes by Franklin Simon €9 Co., N. Y. costume in the new shade of green. clinging feature that fashion demands. 


artificial silk)—like all Arrowhead Stockings has the ankle- 
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The Serious Dusiness of Caling 


ATCH a healthy child when he is eating. He 

is aS serious as a judge. Children seem to realize 
instinctively that, during waking hours, they have only 
two important jobs—eating and exercising. “They are 
serious little citizens at table—active little animals at 
play. 

Given half a chance, a child will do his two jobs 
well. He can see to it that his growing body gets the 
exercise it needs. But he is utterly dependent—help- 
less—about food. , 

Invitingly varied food, nourishing food, digestible 
food—mothers must watch these requirements. 

Because it fills these three needs—and because 
most children like it—Minute Tapioca is a real find 
to those who plan meals for children. 


How tapioca helps 
HERE’S real nourish- 
ment in tapioca. It is 

almost a pure carbohydrate. 
Carbohydrates (like potatoes 
and flour) are the main 
source of energy for chil- 
dren as well as for adults. 
But, in children’s diets, the 
carbohydrate chosen must 
be easily digestible. 

The accompanying pho- 
tomicrographs of potato and 
tapioca show clearly why 
Minute Tapioca is digested 
so easily. Notice how small 
the cells of tapioca are. Then 
remember that Minute Tap- 
ioca comes to you already 
partially cooked. Many of 


REQUIRES 
NO SOAKING 


Minutes 


lalla y 
eS Orange Mass co, | 


semocanetan ~ 





the tiny cells—visible only with a microscope—are 
already exploded and can be digested completely and 
easily. 
Better meals for all the family— 
less work and expense for you 


HERE are delightful ways of serving Minute 

‘Tapioca in soups, entrees, and desserts. Escalloped 
tapioca and tapioca casserole stew are two favorites that 
your whole family can eat. Best of all, these tempting 
entrees are economical, because they can be made 
from leftover meat, vegetables, or fish. 


One important suggestion: Be sure to get Minute 
‘Tapioca. It is superior to other tapiocas in three 
important ways: 

First, Minute Tapioca reguires no soaking. Secondly, 
it cooks in fifteen minutes. Special scientific treatment 
at the factory brings about these two advantages. 
Thirdly, Minute Tapioca is clean—prepared in a 
modern American factory with the same care you 
take with foods in your own kitchen. Minute Tapi- 
oca Co., 11 Jackson St., 
Orange, Mass. Makers of 
Minute Tapioca, Minute 
Gelatine and Star Brand 
Pearl Tapioca. 





POTATO 
Magnified 220 times 


TAPIOCA 
Magnified 220 times 




















MiNUTE TAPIOCA CREAM 


(Eight portions) 
































1 quart hot milk 1 egg 

44 cup Minute Tapioca 14 cup sugar 

Pinch of salt Flavoring 
Cook Minute Tapioca and salt 15 minutes in hot milk in double 
boiler, stirring frequently. Add 1 tablespoon of cold water to the 
egg yolk and beat well. At the end of 15 minutes stir the egg yolk 
and sugar slowly into the milk and tapioca. 

Cook until it begins to thicken like custard. Remove from heat 


and whip in the beaten egg white. 

Add vanilla, orange, or any flavoring desired. The white of egg 
may be used as meringue if preferred. 

This is delicious poured cold over any fruit or berries, either fresh 
or canned. Raisins, prunes, figs, dates, or nuts may be stirred into 
it while cooling. 


oo oO @& 


Fruir MINUTE TAPIOCA 
(Eight portions) 


Fruit or berries Pinch of salt 


1 quart hot water or milk 


% cup Minute Tapioca 


1 tablespoon butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
M cup sugar 


Line a bowl! with any canned or fresh fruit or berries and sprinkle 
with sugar. Cook ina double boiler 15 minutes, stirring frequently, 
1 quart of water (or milk), using all available fruit juices as part 
of the quart, Minute Tapioca, sugar, salt and butter. Use milk in 
place of water if a richer dessert is desired. 

Remove from fire, add vanilla and pour over the fruit or berries. 
Serve cold with plain or whipped cream. 











Free—a generous sample and a valuable new Cook Book. 
Adding Variety to the Menu—sent free to you at your re- 
quest—is just off the press. It gives practical advice 
about menu-planning and food values. One section, based 
on the advice of leading baby specialists, discusses the 
proper diet for children. Then there are thirty recipes— 
clear and full—for tapioca dishes. 


A generous sample of Minute Tapioca will also be sent. 
For convenience—use the coupon. 


+ 4 














a 4 


Minute Tapioca Company, 
11 Jackson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, Adding Variety to the 
Menu, the new Cook Book; The Story of Minute Tapioca; 
and a sample package of Minute ‘Tapioca. 

ON I a el re 
Street ee 


Ciey =. ——— State_ 
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narrow, over 
two, slip and 
bind; knit nine, 
narrow, over 
two, slip and 
bind; knit. 
20TH NEEDLE: 
Slip, knit two, 
purl twelve, 
knit, purl four, 
knit, purl four, 
knit, purl nine, 
knit, purl, knit 
two. 

21st NEEDLE: 
Slip, narrow, 
over two, slip 
and bind; knit 
seven, narrow, 
over two, slip 
and bind; knit, 
narrow, over 
two, slip and 
bind; knit, nar- 
row, over two, 
slip and bind; knit eight, narrow, over two, 
slip and bind; knit. 

22p NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl eleven, 
knit, purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl 
ten, knit, purl, knit two. 

23p NEEDLE: Slip, narrow, over two, slip 
and bind; knit eight, narrow, over two, slip 
and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and 
bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and bind; 
knit seven, narrow, over two, slip and bind; 
knit. 

24TH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl ten, 
knit, purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl 
eleven, knit, purl, knit two. 

25TH NEEDLE: Slip, narrow, over two, 
slip and bind; knit nine, narrow, over two, 
slip and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip 
and bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and 
bind; knit six, narrow, over two, slip and 
bind; knit. 

26TH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl nine, 
knit, purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl 
twelve, knit, purl, knit two. 

27TH NEEDLE: Slip, narrow, over two, 
slip and bind; knit two, narrow, over two, 
slip, narrow and bind; over two, slip and 
bind; knit, narrow, over two, slip and bind; 
knit, narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit, 
narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit five, 
narrow, over two, slip and bind; knit. 
28rH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, purl eight, 
knit, purl four, knit, purl four, knit, purl 
four, knit, purl two, knit, purl five, knit, 
purl, knit two. Repeat*. 


Insertion for Pillowcase 


SE No. 30 cotton and No. 16 steel needles 

for the lace at bottom of page 122. The 
same design, knit as an edging, trims the 
bureau scarf above, so if one is very ambi- 
tious, both insertion and lace may be used on 
the bureau scarf. 

Cast on nineteen stitches. 1st NEEDLE: 
Slip, knit two, over, slip and bind; knit two, 
narrow, over, knit, over, slip and bind; knit 
four, over, slip and bind; knit. 2p NEEDLE: 
Slip, knit two, over, slip and bind; knit two, 
purl five, knit four, over, slip and bind; knit. 
3p NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, over, slip and 
bind; knit, narrow, over, knit three, over, 
slip and bind; knit three, over, slip and 
bind; knit. 

4TH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, over, slip 
and bind; knit, purl seven, knit three, over, 
slip and bind; knit. 5rH NEEDLE: Slip, 
knit two, over, slip and bind; narrow, over, 
knit five, over, ‘slip and bind; ‘knit two, over, 
slip and bind, knit. 6TH NEEDLE: Slip, knit 
two, over, slip and bind; purl nine, knit two, 
over, slip and bind; knit. 77H NEEDLE: 
Slip, knit two, over, slip and bind; knit, 
over, knit two, slip, narrow and bind; knit 
two, over, knit three, over, slip and. bind, 
knit. Sri NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, over, 
slip and bind; knit two, purl five, knit four; 
over, slip and bind; knit. 

Ora NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, over, slip 
and bind; knit two, over, knit, slip, narrow 
and bind; knit, over, knit four, over, slip and 
bind; knit. 

10TH NEEDLE: Slip, knit two, over, slip 
and bind; knit three, purl three, knit five, 
over , slip and bind; knit. 117TH NEEDEE: Slip, 





A bureau scarf, thirty-one inches by sixteen inches, is 
edged with one-and-three-quarter-inch-wide lace which 
matches the pillowcase insertion on page 122. 







Old-Fashioned Kuitted Lace for the Bedroom 


(Continued from Page 122) 


knit .two, over, 
slip and bind; 
knit three, over, 
slip, narrow and 
bind; over, knit 


and bind; knit. 
12TH NEEDLE: 
Slip, knit two, 
over, slip and 
bind; knit four, 
purl, knit six, 
over, slip and 
bind; knit. Re- 
peat. 


Edge for Towel 


HIS edg- 
ing—used 

on the towel at 
lower right of 
page 122—is 
called Valenci- 
ennes, because 
the open-work part slightly resembles the real 
Valenciennes lace. It is a design that looks 
well in both fine and coarse thread, and the 
heavy points make it also practical for edg- 
ing on lingerie, aprons and other articles 
frequently laundered. 

For the towel, use No. 
16 steel needles. Cast on sixteen stitches. 1st 
NEEDLE: Knit three, over two, purl two to- 
gether, knit two, over two, narrow, over 
two, narrow, knit five. 

2p NEEDLE: Knit seven, purl, knit two, 
purl, knit two, over two, purl two together, 
knit three. 

3p NEEDLE: Knit three, over two, purl 
two together, knit thirteen. 4TH NEEDLE: 
Knit thirteen, over two, purl two together, 
knit three. 

5TH NEEDLE: Knit three, over two, purl 
two together, knit two, over two, narrow, 
over two, narrow, over two, narrow, knit five. 

6TH NEEDLE: Knit seven, purl, knit two, 
purl, knit two, purl, knit two, over two, purl 
two together, knit three. 

7TH NEEDLE: Knit three, over two, purl 
two together, knit sixteen. 

8tH NEEDLE: Bind off five, knit ten, over 
two, purl two together, knit three. 


30 cotton and No. 


Edging on Bureau Scarf 


I’ THIS is used with the matching inser- 

tion suggested for pillowcases, the same 
number cotton and needles should be used 
for both insertion and edging—knitting 
cotton No. 20 and steel needles No. 15 

Cast on thirteen stitches. Ist NEEDLE: 
Slip, knit, over, slip and bind; over, slip and 
bind; knit two, narrow, over, knit, over, knit 
two. 2p NEEDLE: *Slip, purl seven, knit 
six. 3p NEEDLE: Slip, knit, over, slip and 
bind; over, slip and bind; knit, narrow, 
over, knit three, over, knit two. 

4ru NEEDLE: Slip, purl eight, knit six. 
5rH NEEDLE: Slip, knit, over, slip and bind; 
over, slip and bind; narrow, over, knit five, 
over, knit two. 

6TH NEEDLE: Slip, purl nine, knit six. 

7tH NEEDLE: Slip, knit, over, slip and 
bind; over, slip and bind; knit, over, knit 
two, slip, narrow and bind; knit two, over, 
knit two. 

8TH NEEDLE: 

OTH NEEDLE: 
bind; over, slip and bind; 
knit, slip, narrow ard bind; 
narrow. 10TH NEEDLE: 
knit six. 

1irn NEEDLE: Slip, knit, over, slip and 
bind; over, slip and bind; knit three, over, 
slip, narrow and bind; over, knit, narrow. 
12TH NEEDLE: Slip, purl seven, knit six. 
i3rH NEEDLE: Slip, knit, over, slip and 
bind; over, slip and bind; knit two, narrow, 
over, knit, over, knit, narrow. Repeat from *. 

The same design as is used for the curtains 
makes stunning insertion for a bedspread of 
linen crash, inserting three strips of lace at 
even distances, lengthwise on the bedspread. 
For an oblong boudoir pillow cover to match, 
place three strips of lace, twelve inches long, 
crosswise on the linen cover. Use the same 
number thread and steel needles as in mak- 
ing lace for curtains. 


Slip, purl nine, knit six. 
Slip, knit, over, slip and 
knit two, over, 
knit, over, knit, 

Slip, purl eight, 


five, over, slip - 





ROMPER NO. 2651 
Sizes 2 and 3 years 
Mere sturdy quality White 

an ue ARTAMO ; 
NEVER-FADE. Price $1 60 



































CHILDRENS DRESSES 
‘Ready-to-Embroider 


HAT little touch ~ 

of your own em- 
broidery makes smart 
ARTAMO dresses— 
smarter. 

Each little garment 

is all made up, ready 
to embroider, and de- 
livered in a sealed 
package fresh from our 
workrooms. Included, 
is more than enough of 
the famous D. M. 
cotton tocomplete the 
embroidery design. 
Full detailed instruc- 
tions for color combi- 
nations and stitches 
are in every package. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you with the styles 
illustrated, write direct to 
the manufacturer. 


G. REIS & BRO., Inc. 
Dept. K 
898 Broadway 
New York City 


INFANTS’ CAP DRESS NO. 2647 


AND SACK Sizes 2 and 3 years 
Cap No. 2631—75¢ __ 4 < JR. Fine quality White and Maize 
_ Sack No. 2632—$1.75 XQ — Voile Panty Dress. $2.00 
Very smart styled cap and sack . io Very cute. Price.. 
made of Imported Cashmere 




















Miss Florence McGregor 
$1.25 in 15 Minutes 


Y, but that’s 

a daring 
question, isn’t it? 
It is especially so 
for the reason that we do not at all 
want to know! We ask the question 
because, 70 matter what your age, we 
want to talk over with you our plan 
by which you can easily earn 


Mrs. James A. Sharpless 
$8.50 in One Day 





Mrs. Inez S. Phinney 
$8.00 in One Day 


fi 


Miss Ronda L. Sheppard ,¢4 
$3.00 in ? 
Half a Day o 


Extra Money Pi 


¢ 


The 

Curtis 

In Your Spare Time si 

Company 

= igdanondenes 

Abye need do is send us the renewals for our present —,¢"piitadelphin Penna. 
subscribers in your locality together with new 


“eet . : 4 E ¢ Please tell me all about 
Subscriptions for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Sat- Poi your cash offer. Of course 


urday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman, ,¢ assume noobligation what- 
You'll never know how easy, pleasant and 7 ¢¥er in asking. 
profitable such spare time work can be until = ,¢ 

you try—and really all you need isthe will- 4” Name —- __-—__ ____-— 
ingness to try. No experience or capital _,¢ 


7 o 
is required. You can collect the ,/” COO rrr 
orders when you please, and as ,¢ ae 

ily EE | ee RII ls 
many as you please. But to ,% ~? 


learn all the interesting de- 
tails, mail the coupon. 
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The — Way 
_toa hot breaktast 
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QUICK QUAKER cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
—that’s quicker than toast! 


OCTORS now urge oats and milk as All that rare Quaker flavor, you’ll find here. 


the ideal vigor breakfast. All the richness that made Quaker Oats 
Here it is, savory, flavory, wonderful, cooked the world’s preferred brand. The grains are 
and ready in 3 to 5 minutes. cut before flaking and rolled very thin. 


hos Cd che adic dha tated Cinnleen Quavs, They cook faster. That’s the only difference. 


Cooks while the fruit is being served. As We urge you to try this new Quaker 
easy as plain toast! breakfast. 








A Aaa 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 1% pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 





TWO KINDS NOW AT GROCERS’ 


Quaker Oats 


The kind you have always known 
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“Stop worrying about those bills! I’ve earned the money to pay them—myself.” 


You, Too, Can Make Money to Pay 
Those Worrying Bills 





az’ IT weren’t for these awful 


We are all saying it! We 
are all worrying about bills. 
January first brings the same 
little bundle of trouble to 
every one of us. Enve- 

aires) |opes—white, blue, pale 
gray—we caow them before we open them. 
There’s no sugar-coating a bill! 

Women do not like to owe money. Even if 
the amount isn’t more than thirty or forty 
dollars—even if the separate items are all for 
tiny sums—we worry and feel uncomfortable 
till the “‘paid in full” slip is safely tucked 
iway in the receipt drawer. 

And what if the money to pay those ‘‘nag- 
ving bills” cannot be found? We fret and 
skimp and go without things that we really 
ought to have. We consider asking for the 
money—yet we hate to. And all the while 
we keep thinking, “There must be some- 
thing I can do to earn money.” 


The Woman’s Way 


HERE is something: A method that 

Mrs. Richard Coulter found at just this 
time last year. Something that required no 
training, no loss of time. Before the month 
was over Mrs. Coulter had earned $46. 
You too? Yes, indeed! Mrs. Coulter is a 
real woman, and her story, printed below, 
gives facts. If you are worrying about bills, 
the plan that helped her will help you. 

It was just after New Year’s. The day 
had been specially happy., Mrs. Coulter had 
been going about her duties with a light 
heart. Then the postman came to the door 
with a handful of bills. 

As she opened one after another, Mrs. 
Coulter’s spirits sank lower and lower. Not 
that she hadn’t been expecting bills. But 
who can remember every detail of expendi- 
ture—especially during the holiday season? 














“Tt Couldn't Be That Much” 


N FIRST she was inclined to question the 
correctness of the store bill. Then she 
recalled that it had been running two months. 
The increase in the size of the gas bill was un- 
doubtedly due to the extra baking done 
during Christmas week. The extra calls 
c harged on the telephone bill were accounted 
for when she reflected that she had used the 
phone constantly when the walking was bad. 
A burst pipe was responsible for a formidable 
plumber’s bill. 

Mrs. Coulter knew to a penny how much 
she had in her housekeeping fund. Rather 
tremblingly she made a few calculations. 
Thirty-two dollars short of what was re- 
quired! Could she raise it? It seemed im- 
possible. Yet she felt that she must. 

In the midst of her discouragement there 
came—light in the darkness. A visiting 
friend brought news of a plan by which even 


| i busy housewife could earn money quickly. 





See 


Three weeks later Mrs. Coulter was open- 
ing her mail with sparkling eyes. One by one 
the bills were coming back—receipted. She 
no longer owed a penny. Better still, she 
knew that she could keep on earning money 
through the months ahead. But her own 
letter will continue the story: 


Dear Manager: I know that a great many 
women have earned more than I, but I can’t help 
exulting over my success. Forty-six dollars in all! 
My husband could scarcely believe his ears when 
I slipped into the living room that evening and 
said: ‘‘Stop worrying about those bills! I’ve 
earned the money to pay them—myself.”’ 

I’m looking forward now to making enough to 
buy a little portable heater, some new knives and 
tins for the kitchen, and a pretty dress or two for 
myself and our little girl. I also want to start a 
reserve fund, to draw on in case of sickness. 


That last thought—a fund reserved against 
sickness—will appeal to most of us. Illness is 
often as costly as it is unwelcome. And any- 
one who has risen from a sick bed, weak and 
discouraged, to meet a mountain of bills, will 
understand the joy and relief of Mrs. J. V. 
Terry, whose letter follows: 

Dear Manager: The world seems a beautiful 
place today! For the first time in weeks we’re out 
of debt. 

I was ill for several months, and oh, the ex- 
penses! There were doctor’s bills, medicine bills, 
nurses’ bills. And it meant, besides, extra milk, 
extra fruit, extra laundering—extra everything, 
except extra salary in John’s weekly envelope. 

The Girls’ Club plan proved to be just the 
thing for me. My earnings reached $82 in two 
months, which was a real help in meeting the 
specialist’s fees. 

We expect to move soon, and now, like Mrs. 
Emerson, I’m interested in buying new furnish- 
ings. 

A young business woman has bought a 
pretty fur neck piece as a result of a little 
work in her spare hours. Another young girl 
had just earned enough to buy the prettiest 
evening dress she ever had. Other successful 
money-earners write of silverware purchased, 
of music lessons paid for, of bank accounts 
opened, and all sorts of dreams realized. 


Who Else Would Like to Earn Money? 


SHALL be very glad to tell you all about 

the plan which has worked out so suc- 
cessfully for hundreds of women like your- 
self. It’s all very simple—very easy. There 
is no expense connected with it. And the 
profits begin at once. 

If you’re interested, write a brief note, 
merely asking for full particulars concerning 
the money-making plan of The Girls’ Club. 
The inquiry will place you under no obliga- 
tion, and will bring a prompt reply from 


Aeresay GQ Kefirk: Cle 
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Please tell 
me in any 


te 


$e 


Street 
City 


Miss Helen Gubler 
of Utah 


‘Now 


Our Cash Offer 


Kas ARS RR 


Helen Gubler Sent Us 
a Coupon Like This— 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


314 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, 


I’m interested in your cash plan for more money. 


More Than $75.00 a Week 


Miss Gubler found that she could earn more money in one season as 
our subscription representative than she could all year as a teacher. 
So she gave up teaching to devote her whole time to our plan. Perhaps 
you cannot, like Miss Gubler, give us all your time. 
have only a few spare hours a week, 
dollars in a pleasant, dignified way. You work at your own convenience— 
and you need no previous experience. 


Mail the Coupon Above for 


Pennsylvania 


me about it, but without obligating 
way. 


State 
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We Pay Her 


But even if you 
you can turn them into welcome 








to You —Now! ! 





LANS jae HOMES | 


“The New Colonials’’ 

50 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“All-American Homes”’ 
50 Houses-—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“South-West Stucco Homes”’ 
75 Duplexes & Bungalows—$1 
“West Coast Bungalow Books” 
5to7 Rms—$1; 3to5Rms—$1 





E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 258 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 

















T inavaved INVITATIONS ; =~ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices. Send 
for samples. Established 1906. 
HAUSLER & CO., Dept. D. 
Washington, D.C. 

4 6 Engraved Birthday Cards 50c. 


A 











You can complete this 


iy School Course | 
ro w’4 Years simplified High School 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H153 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 





Tea Room Manaéers in Big Demand 


Hundreds of new Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor 
Inns and Coffee Shops now opening are calling 
for trained managers. Shortage acute. We re- 
ceive daily calls for Managers, Assistant Man- 
agers, etc. Big salaries paid to trained executives, 
Fortunes are being made in this big new industry, 
whether you open a tea room of your own or manage 
one already going. We teach you entire business in 
pe a few weeks at cost of but a few cents a day. Write 


>) for FREE BOOK “Pouring Tea for Profit.” 
Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. 0-516, Washington, D. C. 
















MAKE ae E ANGEL aad 


At last an ws new 
and different way has been 
discovered to make the fin- 
est Angel Food—a way that 
is certain to produce prize- 
winning cake that never 
fails! 

This new method is so 
easy and so sure that now any woman 
can quickly make the lightest, smooth- 
est and most appetizing Angel Food. 

BIG MONEY IN SPARE TIME “~ 

Many women easily earn $10 to $20 a week mak- 
ing Angel Food for Parties and Clubs. Find out 
about my amazing new method. Full particulars 
sent free. Write your name and address on margin 
of this page and send at once. 

MRS. GRACE OSBORN, Box 761, Bay City, Mich. 


“Oofity Woof” 









whichis 
Willie Wise's 


way of saying 





Notice that 
double head, 
which ows 
the joked Bok ame ae) 
fasten from 
either side. 

= 10° per Card 
STEWARTS 
SAFETY PIN 
aglarant play Ciecues 
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‘GYM BLOOMERS 


Beoklel Free 


ThePet Garment Co. 
Bryan, Ohic 





Sonmarrexo Ganoens NY.U USA 


Northern Seal 
Is selected Australian and New 
Zealand coney, dyed a beautiful 
seal black. It isdurable, madein 
many smart modes, and a very 
popular fur on the market today. 
Northern Seal 
Has the luxurious appearance of 
very expensive furs but is very 
reasonable in price and can 
by many who heretofore have 
had to forego the luxury of furs. 
Ask to see a garment of 
Northern Seal 
** The World’s Standard Sealine’ 
For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERN SEAL, Pierini Park 
SpringfieldGardens,L.1.. NewYork 
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By Annette Kellermann 


When I was a child I was 
so weak, so puny and so 
deformed that I could not 
romp or play as other chil- 
dren did; everybody felt 
sorry for me; I was bow- 
legged to an extreme degree; 
my knees were so weak I 
could neither stand nor walk 
without iron braces, which I 
wore continually; for nearly 
two years I had to fight against 
consumption. No one ever dreamed 
that some day I would be known 
as the ‘“* Worl d‘: 8 most perfectly 
formed woman." No one ever 
thought I would become the cham- 
pion woman swimmer of the world. 
No one ever dared to guess that I 
would be some day starred in great 
feature films, such as “A Dz aughter 
of the Gods,” “ Ne ptune’s Daugh- 
ter,’’ etc. Yet that is exactly what 
has happened. 






I relate these incidents of my 
early life, and my present success, 
pe oni to show that no woman 
need be discouraged with her fig 
ure, her health, or her complexion. 
The truth is, tens of thousands of 
tired, sickly, overweight or under 
weight women have already proved 
that a perfect figure and radiant 
health can be acquired in only 15 
minutes a day, through the 
same methods used by me. 


Let me tell you how I can prove 
to you in 10 days that you can 
learn to acquire the body beauti- 
ful, how to make your complexion 
rosy from the inside instead of 
from the outside, how to freshen 
and brighten and clarify a muddy, 
sallow, blemished face, how tostand 
and walk gracefully, how to add 
or remove weight at any part of the 


body, hips, bust, neck, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, 
abdomen; how to be full of health, strength and energy. 


Just mail the coupon or write a le stter for my illustrated 





What (hristian Liberals are Driving At 


before the most characteristic ideas of our 
modern age had arrived. The Augsburg 
Confession is a memorable document, but 
the Lutherans who framed it never had 
dreamed that they were even living on a mov- 
ing planet, and Martin Luther himself called 
Copernicus a new astrologer. The West- 
minster Confession is a notable achievement 
in the development of Christian thought, but 
it was written forty years before Newton 
published his work on the law of gravitation. 
Protestantism, that is, was formulated in pre- 
scientific days. Not one of its historic state- 
ments of faith takes into account any of the 
masterful ideas which constitute the frame- 
work of modern thinking—the inductive 
method, the new astronomy, natural law, 
evolution. All these have come since Prot- 
estantism arrived. Protestantism stiffened 
into its classic forms under intellectual influ- 
ences long antedating our modern world, 
and the chaos and turmoil in Christian 
thought today are the consequences. They 
spring directly from the impossible endeavor 
of large sections of the church to continue the 
presentation of the Gospel in forms of thought 
that are no longer real and cogent to well- 
instructed minds. 


F THIS problem were merely an intellec- 

tual matter the liberals would not be so 
much in earnest about it. What makes it 
pressing and unescapable is its vital import; 
it is a matter of life and death to the faith of 
increasing multitudes of people. 

Perilous heresy to welcome modern ways 
of thinking in religion? The shoe is on the 
other foot. Our children are going 
to schools and colleges where scientific 


(Continued from Page 18) 


disturbing aspects. The mind always walks 
as uneasily in new ideas as the feet in new 
shoes. The Protestant Reformation was dis- 
turbing. They raised questions then about 
the church, and they were not afraid to push 
them to radical conclusions. But this awak- 
ened spirit of free inquiry could not stop with 
the church; it inevitably went on to the Bible. 
Nothing which can be thought about is too 
sacred to be investigated by thought. So we 
have recently been bringing to bear upon the 
Bible every discoverable light from history, 
new documents, archeology, textual criticism, 
comparative religion. 

This does mean a reinterpretation of Scrip- 
ture that is disturbing to many people. It 
does mean readjustment in the church’s ap- 
proach to the Bible and use of it. But the 
liberal is persuaded of two things: First, that 
Marcus Dods, the stalwart Scotch Presby- 
terian, was right when he said ‘The man 
who refuses to face facts doesn’t believe in 
God”; and second, that the Bible, seen in 
the new light, is in the end a more vital and 
useful and inspiring book than it was under 
the old régime. For while thought forms do 
change, whether in the first century, the six- 
teenth or the twentieth, the abiding ex- 
periences of the soul do not change, and the 
Bible supremely springs from and ministers 
to that permanent realm of spiritual life. 

Many popular pictures of liberalism, there- 
fore, are sheer caricatures. Liberalism is not 
primarily a set of opinions; it is a spirit of 
free inquiry which wishes to face the new 
facts, accept whatever is true, and state the 
abiding principles of Christian faith in cogent 


Liberalism is not a negative movement; 
it is a positive campaign to maintain vital 
religion in the face of the materialistic and 
paganizing influences of our time. Instead, 
however, of barricading ourselves in the cita- 
del of prescientific theology, we are convinced 
that the only way to victory is to take the 
field. If we are to persuade this younger 
generation we must meet materialistic phi- 
losophy on its own ground, fight it with its 
own intellectual weapons, beat it at its own 
game. We must make Christianity intelligi- 
ble to people of the twentieth century, as our 
Protestant forefathers made their Christian- 
ity intelligible to people of the sixteenth 
century. Were Luther, Calvin, John Knox 
here now, that is precisely what they would 
be doing. It seems to us alike absurd and 
perilous to insist that religion alone, among 
vital human interests, cannot rephrase itself 
in new ways of thought. 


ITI 


HE second liberal aim is to put first 
things first in religion, to subordinate the 
details of ritual, creed, and church to the 
major objects of Christianity—the creation 
of personal character and social righteous- 
ness. At the very center of liberalism, as I 
understand it, is the conviction that nothing 
fundamentally matters in religion except 
those things which create private and public 
goodness. The reason why most of our the- 
ological controversies are idle beating of the air 
is that whichever side wins makes no difference 
to character. In historic and contemporary 
Christianity three elements have been contin- 
ually used as competitors of character 

in the interest of Christians. They 








new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’ I will also explain 
about my "special Demonstration Offer. Mail the coupon 
now before my present supply of free books is exhausted. 
Address, Annette Kellermann, Dept. 281, 225 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 


225 West 39th St., N. Y. C. 







methods of thinking are taken for have repeatedly usurped the place 
granted; where they underlie all which private and public righteous- 
studies and are involved in all results; 7 ; ness ought to occupy as the one 
and the most ruinous blow that can Al /. © ¢ supreme matter with which Chris- 
be struck against the faith of our ALLE OW Jor Ganity is concerned and for which 
youth is to make them choose be- it works. 
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Those pane U.S. send 10c. with coupon to help pay postage. 



















Luxurious, Up-to-Date Rugs 


At Half the Price 


Write today for beautiful book 
in colors on “Rugs and Home 
Arrangement.” Describes the 
OLSON patented process by 
which we reclaim the materials in 


Your OLD RR UGS 
Carpets and Clothing 
First, we clean, picker, card and 
bleach your material, then 
dye and weave it into fash- 
ionable one and two-toned new 
Rugs, any color, any size —with 
the same smooth luxurious nap on both sides to give 
twice the wear. In use in over one million homes. 
FREE TRIAL—If not satisfied, we pay you for your 
material. Every order completed in ONE WEEK. 
FRE Book in Colors. Fu!! of suggestions. Write 

—————— today! We pay express, 
freight, or pare sight, or parcel post charges from all 






states. You can still order at lowest prices in years. 
(Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 
Olson RugCo., Dept.B-36, 28 Laflin St., Chicago, 
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OBLE 


STAN DARD 








POLISH 


Used by particular people for 20 years 
on motor oe and in the home. 
FREE Valuable copy right book- 

let entitled ‘‘ Preserva- 
tion of Motor Car Finish’’ sent upon 


request together with name of nearest 
Noble Polish Dealer. Write us today. 


Noble Piano Co., Dept. 27—Detroit, U. S. A. 
In Canada: Duff C. Noble, Strathroy, Ontario 








women religiously upset, one must 
often blame their unsettlement not 
so much upon the colleges as upon | 
Christian churches and Sunday | 
schools, upon religious agencies which | 
taught these young people in the be- 
ginning that the Christian Gospel is 
indissolubly associated with the pre- 
scientific view of the world in the 
Scriptures or the creeds; that the 
Gospel of Lord Jesus is dependent 
upon fiat creation or the historic 
credibility of old miracle narratives, 
of ax heads floating and ;fish swal- 
lowing men; that the God of the 
Gospel, like the God of the early 
Hebrew documents, is a magnified 
man who could walk in the garden 
in the cool of the day or come down | 
from the sky to confound men’s 
speech lest they should build a tower 
high enough to reach his home. 


T IS a tragic error thus to set up 
in the minds of young children an 
artificial adhesion between the Gospel 





And each single one of these 

Is packed with possibilities— 
Possibilities of pleasure, 

Of sharing with a friend some treasure, 
Of making a “Good Morning” cheery — 
Make a good morning from a dreary— 
Of shutting tight the lips to hide 

A bit of gossip safe inside, 

Instead of letting it get out 

To roam about, 

And maybe do 

More harm than you 

Would like it to. 

Let us take a little vow— 

Since it is the New Year now— 

To be more kind, more brave, more gay 
This year, and make each single day 
That comes a model New Year's Day! 


unutterable aspirations, gratitudes, 
devotions. Religion must have not 
only goodness and truth, but beauty. 
Nevertheless, a peril lurks in all 
ritualism—the supposition, namely, 
that the Lord God of this infinite 
universe cares anything about our 
meticulous performance of a cere- 
mony, if it does not issue in private 
and public righteousness. 





OR does the liberal Christian 
| belittle doctrine. The ordered 
and intelligible statement of the con- 
victions which undergird Christian 
living is important. A man’s creed, 
if it be real and vital, is his convic- 
tion about the nature and meaning 
of his life, of the world in which it is 
lived, and of the God who rules it. 
That certainly is basic and controll- 
ing. 

A real creed, a controlling vision 
of what this earth is and what life 
means, which occupies the imagina- 
tion and affects the life, is enor- 








and a literal interpretation of Scrip- 
ture and creed, so that, when edu- 
cation inevitably opens a child’s mind, the 
whole unnatural combination of literalism 
and spiritual faith collapses, and Christ is 
banished from a soul because he has been 
associated with opinions that are bound in 
the end to prove untenable. No more sacred 
obligation rests upon ministers, teachers, 
fathers and mothers in this generation than 
to give children from the first a type of Chris- 
tianity that will not have to be unlearned. 
In this regard we are willing in the end that 
liberalism shall be tested by its fruits. 

To be sure, the process of rethinking the 
mental setting of our faith in terms that will 
take into account our new science, our new 
methods of historical study, our new ac- 
quaintance with other religions, does lave 


and contemporary terms. Liberals differ 
about innumerable details. Some believe in 
the virgin birth and some do not; some 
would state the atonement one way and some 
another. But their agreement is deep and 
essential; they believe in the central affirma- 
tions of Christianity, the sovereign God, the 
divine Christ, the indwelling Spirit, forgive- 
ness, spiritual renewal, the coming victory of 
righteousness on earth, the life everlasting. 
Such abiding convictions of Christian faith 
they count so precious that they are desper- 
ately concerned lest the modern age should 
lose them, and they are sure that the modern 
age will lose them unless we are able to state 
them in terms of thought which modern 
minds can use. 


mously important. If by doctrine one 
means this vital and influential out- 
look on life, then I should say that just now 
the need of the church is not for less doctrine 
but for more—more clear-cut, luminous, in- 
telligible teaching about God, Christ, the 
Scriptures, the soul, the meaning of life and 
immortality. 

Only, there is an omnipresent danger in 
emphasis on doctrine. Doctrine in time is 
petrified into dogma. It is officially formu- 
lated. Then there is an ecclesiastical type of 
mind ready to use it, no longer as an inspiring 
elucidation of the convictions by which men 
really live, but as a mold into which men’s 
thinking must be exactly run. Doctrine is 
then authoritative, a definition laid down in 


(Continued on Page 131) 


Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of : ae hinki 1 tl B - oe 9 t ld : hese rp — are 
cost, your new book, ‘The Body Beautiful.” I am_par- tween scientific thinking and the ; ; ritual, doctrine, and Church. 
Say tenant in () Reducing Weight [ Body Gospel . EW £€ar'S This does not mean that ritual is i 
ul ng. - _ . . : « « . 
The colleges are often blamed for unnecessary or unimportant in re- 
ie i aire ee tee oe eRe Sk a upsetting the religious security of | By Mary Caro.tyn Davies ligion. Of course, religion always has 
Kindly print name and address our young men and women. Anyone . | had its ceremonies and always will. 
who knows the colleges will not be | Ritual isa kind of shorthand by which 
Alien ads Seawehnaecheess tides wads weans 4baeen tempted to relieve them altogether VERY hour and every minute we say things that we do not take 
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REAL SILK 








\...and she compelled the adoring regard of men.” 

























( How like a page from an old romance is the quest 

for beauty today. Now, as then, beautiful women have 

found in fine silks the magic of still greater beauty. 

The modern Real Silk method of buying silk hosiery 

harks back pleasantly to the days when rich argosies 

from the Orient brought silks ‘glorious in tint and 

of astounding lustre” in tribute to the charms of beau- 

: tiful women. (Today the trusted representative of 
% the Real Silk Hosiery Mills brings to your home fine 
~ silk hosiery in a profusion of fashionable shades. 

— @ Real Silk Hosiery can be bought in no other way. 

\ Naturally, under this direct method of buying, your 


\ silk hosiery costs less. 
Every pair is guaranteed. 


REAL SILK 


HOSYERY MILLS 
[Indianapolis - Indiana 


THERE IS A BRANCH OFFICE IN YOUR CITY. CONSULT PHONE DIRECTORY 





| 


To insure service, top, toe and heel are made of finest lisle. 






This Gold Button identifies the authorized Real 
Sil* Representative when he calls at your home 


4 THIS COUPON BRINGS TO YOU MISS HARFORD’S NEW COLOR HARMONY CHART FREE © 1924 
a Correct color combinations of hosiery,dresses, | ance of our New York and Paris Style Bureaus, REAL SILK HOSIERY OLLS. Dept. C, Jndisnspolie, ind. —- Please have Miss Harford send 
~ hats and shoes for either street, sport, afternoon _I personally designed this chart for your con- me, without cost or obligation, the Real Silk Color Harmony Chart. 
or evening costume are insured by the use of the _ venience, and will gladly send it to you without NAME re bce try nett SIRI 5 s<cacsnsesnanisscoeosepseasasnanasceoanensn orennesoxinegatees 
Real Silk Color Harmony Chart. With theassist- cost. Just fill out the coupon and mail. 1 AE LE OE RE EE STATE 
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“A circle that can be straight like a line” 





eAn opinion on 
woman's opportunity 
Jor self-development, 


as expressed by 
GRETCHEN DICK 


HE conversation had turned to modern 
literature. Suddenly Mrs. Dick broke off 
in the middle of a sentence: 


“You mentioned Benjamine de Casseres. 
Do you know, only the other evening a poem 
of his started me thinking of something far 
more important than the style and opinions 
of individual writers. 


“That poem was theonein which de Casseres 
calls life ‘a circle that is straight like a line.’ 
Reading it, there came to my mind the lives 
of hundreds of women with whom I have 
become acquainted through my work with 
civic organizations. 


“The lives of these women should be straight 
lines, leading to more perfect self-expression, 
but instead—circles!—their lives are merely 
circles. Each week a repetition of the last, a 
dulling treadmill of domestic drudgery. From 
washing to ironing to mending to cleaning— 
and the seventh day finds them where they 
started. According to the calendar they have 
lived a week; according to the true measure 
of life, which is one’s own self-development, 
they have not lived at all. They have become 
automatons, moving in the rut of habit. 


“And the worst of the tragedy is—most of 
them realize it. They want to get out of the 


Published in the interest of the public, and on behalf 
of the Laundry Industry by The American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





rut. They ‘ 
yearn for the ia 
better things of life; aye 


they want to read the new 

books; they want to see the new plays and 
pictures; they want to take part in club work 
and community activities. But—and here is 
the essence of the whole matter—they ‘simply 
can’t find the time.’ 


““Whenever I hear a woman say that, I tell 
her about a friend of mine, whom we'll call 
Mrs. Jones. This Mrs. Jones has four children, 
the sweetest, best-behaved children you ever 
saw. They’re real citizens in the making— 
their mother has seen to that. But that isn’t 
all she has seen to—heavens, no! When you 
talk with her—well, her culture puts me to 
blush. There seems to be no topic she is not 
‘up’ on. And with it all, she is president of the 
leading woman’s club in her town, and a mem- 
ber of a half dozen other organizations and 
committees. 


“Where does she find the time? I used to 
wonder, but I know now. Mrs. Jones uses 
every time-saving help at her command. She 
was the first woman of my acquaintance to 
own a vacuum cleaner; and she has long been 


an enthusiast for the modern laundry. The 


laundry alone, she tells me, saves her more 
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—their lives are merely circles. Each week 
a repetition of the last, a dulling treadmill 
of domestic drudgery. 


than a day a week—a whole day for the chil- 
dren, the books, the club work she loves. 


“Of course, some women, when I tell them 
of Mrs. Jones, are skeptical. ‘Her case,’ they 
say, ‘is different.’ Possibly, but I do not be- 
lieve so. I have seen so many women—liter- 
ally hundreds—who have found the same 
opportunity for self-development that Mrs. 
Jones has found, that I believe 90 per cent 
of all women can find it—by using modern 
time-saving helps. 

“Tf they only would, how quickly they 
would discover that lite isn’t a circle, but a 
straight line after all!” 








More than two million women have found that the day 
a week the laundry gives them enables them to develop 
mentally and physically, to take part in social, church 
and civic activities. 

Of course, this time-giving laundry service is available 
in a variety of forms. There are completely ironed serv- 
ices, partially ironed services, and services in which the 
clothes are returned snowy white and damp, for iron- 
ing at home. A service for every pocketbook, for every 
family need. Today, telephone one of the modern laun- 
dries in your city and secure for yourself its saving helps. 
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The Leading American Seed Catalog 


HIS is the catalog that tells 

the truth about the Best Seeds 
That Grow. It describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds. 

Burpee’s Annual is a book of 188 pages 
with more than two hundred color pic- 
tures of the best vegetables and flowers. 
A million gardeners read Burpee’s Annual 
each year. It is the most popular seed 
catalog in the world. 


If you are interested in gardening 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you free. 
FREE SAMPLE: First write for a copy 
of Burpee’s Annual; then look through the 
book and select a regular 10c packet of 
iny vegetable or flower seed entirely free. 
We will mail the seed to you both free and 
postpaid. We want you to sow Burpee’s 
Seeds—The Best Seeds That Grow. 


Write now for Burpee’s Annual. 
-——-—-——-——TEAR HERE—-—-———--— 


A-1 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy 
of Burpee’s Annual, together with a 
coupon order sheet good for a free 10c 
packet of any vegetable or flower seeds. 


Name___ 


Address 










Write for 
the new Kunderd 
Catalog—QUICK 


S: for my new 1925 Gladioli catalog 
at ce and get the benefits I offer for 


early orders. Choice, new varieties of 
Kinderd Gladioli now offered for the 
firs time. Catalog describes hundreds 
oi varieties. Many illustrated in color. 
My full cultural “instructions are in- 


cloced. Send for the catalog right away. 


f. KUNDERD, Box 8, Goshen, Ind.,U.S.A. 
The Originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 
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THEY STAND SUPREME 
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100 pages, 18 pages in natural color. Descriptions of 
all roses in new “Star Index'’—first list of world’s 100 
best roses, as chosen by experts all over America. 
wane roses bloom, or money back; you take no risk. 
; rite today for first-edition copy of this wonder cata- 
og and “*Guide;” it tells how to choose the right roses 
for your garden. Get the book; IT’S FREE 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
“Tormerly Conard &; Jones Co. 


Siar Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box20, West Grove, Pa. 





Ie Ser Guide |W. FREE. 








What (Christian Liberals are Driving At 


(Continued from Page 128) 


times past of the way in which men must 
always think. And men often pride them- 
selves on this repetition of their fathers’ 
thoughts, as though the God and Father of 
Jesus cared anything for that, except as it 
represents real convictions vitally issuing in 
private and public righteousness. 
Furthermore, the liberal certainly does not 
undervalue the church. If instead of writing 
an article for a magazine I were talking to a 
rebellious youth, I should be 
defending the church. 


to all churches, which do create personal 
character and social progress. 


tA 


ta PUT the matter in another way, the 
liberal sees that much of so-called Chris- 
tianity today is deflecting the attention of 
people from the real problems of the genera- 
tion. The reason for this is obvious. Reli- 
gion makes sacred everything that it touches, 

great and small, from the 





You are in revolt, I should 
say. You hate the church’s nar- 
rowness, its blindness to the 
great issues of our day, its 
wrangling over things that do 
not matter, its sectarianisms 
and its obscurantisms. Do you 
think that you have more cause 
to be disgusted with the church 
than I have? I know more 
than you do about her faults 
and foibles, because I live with 
her all the time. Like a lawyer 
who knows better than the lay- 
man does the futile red tape and 
self-defeating technicalities of 
law courts and yet for all that 
believes in courts of law, so do I 
know the faults and follies of 
organized religion, hut I believe 
in the church. 

Leave for a moment, I should 
say, those aspects ofthe church’s 
life that just now are contin- 
ually flaunted in the papers, and 
for the sake of fairness think of 
those unpublished things which 
the church is always doing. In 
the darkest places on this 
planet, where else humanity 
would be helpless and sodden, 








priest’s heart to the pomegran- 
ates on the fringes of his 
robe. Tithing mint, anise, 
and cummin are made sacred 
by religion, as Jesus found—so 
sacred that attention can be 
directed there until the 
“ weightier matters of the law, 
justice, and mercy,and faith,” 
are neglected. That has been 
the danger of organized reli- 
gion. It is the danger today. 

The hardest thing for me 
personally to stand in this 
religious controversy now 
waging has been its effect on 
many of our best youth. Some, 
to be sure, have enjoyed the 
spectacle, because it is a fight. 
Others have been more seri- 
ously concerned with it, be- 
cause they have seen that 
their hope of maintaining al- 
legiance to the Christian 
church depends upon winning 
a victory for the freedom 
wherewith Christ hath made 
us free. But there is still 








you will find hospitals and 

schools and spiritual agencies. 

They are put there by the church. No other 
organization has thought of such service in 
those desperate corners of the earth except the 
church, and the men and women who sacrificially 
are serving there are the church’s gift. Show me 
an organization that can reduplicate our Careys 
and Morrisons and Adoniram Judsons and 
General Booths, their compeers and successors, 
who have gone where life is darkest, where need 
is deepest, where work is hardest, before you 
ask me to give up the church. 

Do you want a man to sink his life in an 
Indian tribe or in the slums of New York, to 
run a hospital under the Arctic Circle in Alaska, 
or a school.in the jungles of Africa? Do you 
want a man to do that who has had bestowed on 
him all that modern civilization can bestow 
high heritage, culture, education? Do you want 
him to do it without hope of earthly reward, no 
money except bare subsistence, no comfort ex- 
cept what he can gain from an alien and inhospi- 
table situation? Where will you look for that 
man? You will look to the church. 

The noblest men and women I have ever 
known, the men and women that I should most 
choose to be like, have had their roots in the 
church. And the loveliest homes I ever have 
been in, homes that were bits of Paradise on 
earth, one way or another have had upon them 
the influence of the church. Moreover, when 
my children grow up I want the church around 
them. I wish that it were better than it is, but 
even so, I want the church around my children. 

So, against flippant contempt, one liberal 
at least would defend the church. 

Nevertheless, the pathos of Christian his- 
tory lies in the way the church has so often 
misrepresented and obstructed vital Chris- 
tianity. Our multiplied and meaningless 
denominations are doing that today. 


HIS sort of thing is bad enough in Amer- 

ica. It is a matter for tears in the mis- 
sionary field. In spite of all the fine codpera- 
tions that have actually been wrought out, dis- 
heartening exhibitions of denominationalism 
still stare at a visitor in missionary lands. 
To see our western sectarianism promulgated 
in the Far East is to witness one of the most 
tragic misapplications of consecrated energy 
that history records. As one of the mission- 
ary secretaries exclaimed, “Think of seeing 
an American Dutch Reformed Chinese!” 

A liberal, therefore, in his emphasis is 
utterly careless of sectarian distinctions. He 
is by conviction and ideal an interdenomina- 
tionalist. 

He deplores our divided Protestantism as 
a sin against God and against man. He is con- 
vinced that nothing matters in any church 
except those few vital and’ transforming 
faiths and principles of the Gospel, common 


another attitude among our 

best youth. It is as though 
they said: ‘“‘ We have only one life to live. It 
looks to us as though it were going to be lived 
in a tremendous generation. In the next forty 
years humanity is going to face and answer 
some of the most momentous questions in its 
history. We propose to have a hand in the 
big business of our time. Do you think that 
we are going to line up with the church? 
Look at the questions over which the church 
is fighting—the inerrancy of ancient docu- 
ments, the credibility of this or that event 
two thousand years past, the literal or loose 
acceptance of confessions of faith written by 
men like ourselves centuries ago, or apostolic 
succession and the administration of the 
sacraments. These are not the real problems 
on which the weal or woe of humanity for 
centuries depends. If the church with unan- 
imous enterprise were seeking to make Jesus 
Christ and all that he represents dominant in 
the personal and social life of men, that would 
be great business. If Christianity meant that, 
we should want to be Christians and should 
count it the greatest honor of our lives to be 
even a little worthy of the name. But the 
church does not seem to be chiefly intent on 
that aim. Once more she is deflecting the 
attention of people from the real problems 
of our time.” 


HAT is the serious and severe thing that 
many high-minded youth are thinking 
about denominational Christianity. 

The determined desire of the liberals is to 
meet that charge by an adequate reforma- 
tion of current religion which passes under 
the name of Christianity, but often does not 
deserve it. Jesus Christ is to us the best gift 
of God to men, and the vital acceptance of 
him and his message is the door into richness 
of life for the individual and into progressive 
welfare for society. To make his faiths and 
ideals controlling in men’s lives seems to us 
the supreme task, as its consummation would 
be the supreme salvation. Nothing else 
centrally matters except that; everything 
else that matters at all gains its importance 
only as it contributes to that. 

Such, I take it, are the two chief aims of 
Christian liberals: To think the great faiths 
of the Gospel through in contemporary 
terms, and to harness the great dynamics of 
the Gospel to contemporary tasks. If that be 
heresy the orthodox will have to make the 
most of it. For like a member of the West- 
minster Assembly long ago, we are praying, 
“‘O God, we beseech Thee to guide us aright, 
for we are very determined.” 





















‘Te demonstrate the superiority of 
Henderson’s Seeds, we have made 
up a special collection comprising one 
packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big 
Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, 
Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies 
and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 
This feature collection will be sent you 
without extra charge if you write for 
our 1925 Catalogue, stating where this 
advertisement was seen and enclosing 
ten cents for postage and handling. 


The most complete and helpful 


catalogue 


we ever have issued is ready—without doubt 
the handsomest and most interesting horticul- 
tural publication of the year. It 
is a book of 208 pages, 16 color 
Pages, 72 pages in rotogravure 
and over 1000 half-tone illustra- 
tions direct from photographs of 
results from Henderson’s Seeds. 
The finest catalogue we have 
ever issued. 


Empty envelope counts for 
cash. The specialty collection 
will be sent in a coupon envelope 
which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any or- 
s der amounting to $1.00 or more. 
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ITS FREE A WORTH WHILE BOOK WRITE TODAY, 
For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able instructions on planting and care. Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters in America. For 76 years 
the leading authority on vegetable, flower and farm 
seeds, plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 














THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 124, West Grove, Pa. 
eee 











Vick QualitySeeds Growthe Best Crops the Earth Produces 
This book, the best we have issued, is ab- 
solutely free. Send for your copy today be- 
WW, fore you forget. A postcard is sufficient. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 1 Stone St. 
Rochester, N.Y. The Flower City 
9 

4 On GEE ROSES 
4, Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
; 2 . and new and raresorts, thecream 
: ™ of the world’s productions, 
**Dingee Roses” known as the 
best for 74 years. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U. S. 

Write for a copy of 
Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 

for 1925. It’s FREE. 

Illustrates wonderful ‘‘ Dingee Roses” 
i in natural colors. It’s more than a catalog 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow 
them. Edition Limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 








SEED 


Everybody isdelighted with my New Early June As- 
ters. Laxgest, catmeat ene} gee 

I will senc iberal packages, 
For 10c white, pink, lavender, crim- , 
son and purple. No better seeds grown. 


Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of asters 
and my bargain Seed Book. 


Dept. 13, 


Grown by 
a Woman 








est. Continuous bloomers. 


Charlotte M. Haines > 
Rockford, Illinois 





ROSES 


of New Castle 


natural colors; offers and tells how 
to grow these famous plants. 
for copy today. 


Box 153 


is the title of a beau- 
tiful book on the cul- 
ture of roses and 
other plants; gives 
expert experience of 
a lifetime. 
Exquisitely illustrated in f 





It’s free. 
Write 


HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
New Castle, Ind. 








-HarteVicks Seep Book 


A real help to you in selecting the best 
flowers, vegetables, perennial plants and roses 
for your garden. American Beauty Asters, 
New zinnias, ‘‘ Honey Ball”? melon, new toma- 
toes, lettuce and cabbage, new roses. All that 
is best in the new and the old. It’s free. Send 
for it today. 

















HART & VICK, 51 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
















































































This Italian hutch or cabinet is a phenom- 
enal value at ninety-six dollars. 
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The lovely semicircular commode in antique 
mahogany costs eighty-six dollars. 


The Governor Winthrop desk at the right boasts of a secret compartment, and is priced at 
ninety-two and a half dollars, while the highboy shown at the left may be bought for a bit 


under or a bit over a hundred dollars, depending on the style of the leg. 


C fine Furniture Mostly Under One Hindred Dollars 


q10 OF TEN rooms fail of fine distinction be- 
3| cause they are furnished with too many scat- 
#4| tered and insignificant pieces that have not 
4| been dignified and brought together into one 
fine scheme. Sometimes all the room needs 
in order to attain distinctive beauty is one 
thing an expert could name at once; perhaps 
it may be a more adequate color scheme, 
a new arrangement of the furniture already in possession, but 
more often it is the addition of just one more piece of furni- 
ture—which I should describe as being in the worthwhile 
class, and perhaps still patiently awaited until it can be 
afforded. But when you so much as price the finer furniture, 
sometimes the moment of purchase seems far off indeed, for 
without expert advice undoubtedly it is discouraging to try 
to find an “‘heirloom”’ piece that looks the part without cost- 
ing proportionately. It is easy enough to say that all your 
room needs is a lovely hutch, commode, or highboy, usually 
costing around two hundred dollars or more, and looking as 
though it did; but it is another thing to find such an one 
for under a hundred dollats, which is all you can afford to 
pay by stretching a point at that. 

This, then, is the reason for the present article—to help 
you find furniture measuring up to this high standard, 
and measuring down to a price under a hundred dollars 
where possible; pieces of good quality, high-class style, and 
of unbelievably low cost, considering their appearance. Not 
only will these be of decided interest to anyone whose 
home needs that final transformation gained from the addi- 
tional piece which is rightly selected, but also they will be of 
interest to those who are just beginning the furnishing of a 
new home, when any one of these fine and impressive pieces 
may form a nucleus for the furniture 
grouping that is so necessary to the suc- 
cess of a room. Starting with any one 
of these, the balance of the room may 
be done as economically as need be, 
with the assurance that it will achieve 
distinction from the very beginning. 





Italian Hutch 


N EXTREMELY adaptable piece is 
the Italian hutch in walnut, that 
seldom can be duplicated for under three 
times the price of this one, which is 
ninety-six dollars. For as a rule such 
piecesare much more elaborate and high 
priced without having any finer appear- 
ance. It isa very marvelous value, both 
in type, appearance and quality. In size 
it is thirty-seven and a half inches high, 
forty-six inches wide, and nineteen inches 
deep. There are two drawers at the top, 
anda double-door cabinet base; the piece 
is of veneered walnut with solid walnut 
carvings on the door panels, representing 
fleurs-de-lis and shields, while on the 
upper part of the piece there is a rope- 
carved molding, and carvings of acan- 
thus leaves above reeded posts. 

This cabinet would be ideal for use in 
the hall, living room or dining room. In 
the hall it could be placed between two 
Italian chairs, or it could be used alone. 
And in either case a piece of rich pictorial 
woven tapestry could be hung on the 
wall above it. On the top of the cabinet 
there might be placed a pair of wrought 
iron candlesticks. In the living room 
this cabinet may take the place of a 


This graceful console of wrought iron and marble 
may be purchased for ninety-eight dollars; the 
mirror for thirty-three and a half dollars. 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


console, chest, or wall table. It may be used for music, 
books, or radio. And aside from its utility, it would supply 
undoubted distinction to this room, with perhaps a ship 
model placed on its top. It would look well between two 
windows, two doors, or in the central position of a long wall. 
In the dining room that is to be furnished with the refectory 
table and Italian chairs in walnut, or in almost any dining 
room furnished in antique finished walnut, this piece could 
be made to take the place of a buffet, using the two drawers 
for silver, and having the lower cabinet space fitted with 
shelves for linen. 

The semicircular commode in antique mahogany is a 
lovely piece at eighty-six dollars. It is classic in the spirit of 
its design, and would fit into a room furnished predominately 
in English eighteenth century styles, such as Sheraton, Hep- 
plewhite, Adam, Chippendale, or any Colonial mahogany 
not too late Empire in character. Very rarely is it possible to 
find an Adam commode in so simple a guise or so adaptable a 
size. It is of solid mahogany and mahogany veneer in the 
antique finish. This commode could be used in the dining 
room as a server, with the inner compartment shelved for 
glassware and silver; it could be used in the hall or living 
room in the place of a console; and it would lend to any 
room the charm that period types always supply. 

Next on the list isa Governor Winthrop desk, which holds 
within its power the ability to work magic in the living room 
that is just waiting for its darkly gleaming beauty. This 
desk is of mahogany, and has the serpentine front, claw and 





A bureau to enhance the guest room is this one 
with Chinese decorations in black lacquer, jade 
and gold, costing only eighty-nine dollars. 


ball feet, Chippendale handles, felt-covered slides support- 
ing the lid, and in the desk proper ten cubbyholes, four 
little drawers, and the intriguing secret compartment every 
self-respecting desk of this type must have. The price of this 
desk is ninety-two and a half dollars. 

Many halls require the slightly formal atmosphere guar- 
anteed by a console table of wrcught iron and marble, 
but as a rule these Italian pieces are prohibitive in price. 
However, I have been fortunate in finding one for the unusual 
price of ninety- -eight dollars. The mirror costs thirty-three 
and a half dollars, and may be added later, if desired. This 
console table is of wrought iron decorated with antique gilt, 
and the marble top is of black with gold veining. When th 
stair ascends from the living room, as in the manner of many 
small houses, such a console may be placed against the wall 
in the space between the bottom of the stairway and 
front door. Recently one was seen placed like this in a tiny 
house the furnishing of which alone cost twenty-five thou 
sand dollars, so I should consider the idea distinctly worth- 
while. While larger than this one, the console was also of 
wrought iron and marble-topped, and on each side there was 
placed a little Italian chair of wrought iron with a tie-on cush- 
ion of red velvet. A handsome mirror was hung on the wall. 


“A Presentable Bedroom 


N THE upstairs hall, in the bedroom, or in the very in- 

formal living room, a highboy of the type shown here may 
be the very piece that leads to distinction. This piece may 
be bought with the Queen Anne spoon foot for about ninety- 
nine dollars, or with the Chippendale claw and ball foot for 
about six dollars additional. Otherwise 
the two highboys do not differ. All out- 
side surfaces are mahogany, the drawer 
interiors are of natural-finished maple, 
and there is a dustproof construction. 

Then I wonder if you haven’t a bed- 
room in your house that simply won't 
get itself presentably furnished at a!l? 
Nearly every growing house goesthrough 
phases like this. But have you ever 
thought of adding a really good-looki: 
bureau which would give you somethi 
to work with at once? It need be t 
only present large expenditure in t 
room, for the rest could be _ sol\ 
through a color scheme, and things 
could make quite simply at home, su 
as slip covers of cretonne for the b: 
ends, to match the pretty window c' 
tains, crocheted rag rugs for the flow 
straight little kitchen chairs painted 
bright color, and maybe one ten-do! 
wicker armchair. 

No need for closed doors when the su! 
is streaming through cretonne curtai''s 
of jadegreen and black with posies »f 
tawny gold, and flashing joyfully on : 
bureau of walnut and satinwood de: 
rated with jade green bands, with lov 
Adam handles, a restrained use of tlie 
classic bellflower molding in gold, and a 
beautifully designed plain mirror 10 
hang on the wall above it—all to be 
bought for eighty-eight and a half dol- 
lars. Another bureau, costing eighty- 
nine dollars, isin mahogany veneer wit): 
Chinese decorations in black lacquer 
jade and gold, and also lends itself to 
being the prime glory of a bedroom, «e- 
pending upon it alone for its charm. 
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Miracles can be performed ~Here is the secret 


eo gives to only one wo- 

man in a thousand the figure 
glorified by fashion—straight, slight, 
hipless, unbelievably suited to the 
sleek frocks of the moment. And yet, 
many achieve the outward effect of 
slenderness. How do they do it? 

The secret lies in the Spencer 
System of Designing. 

Flesh has an annoying habit of 
concentrating in the wrong places. 
But flesh is pliable and can be molded. 
On the other hand excessive slimness 
often causes the body to huddle into 
a slouch as though from sheer weari- 
ness. Each presents a separate prob- 
lem and each can be met successfully 
only with the aid of the Spencer 
Corsetiere— sole representative of 


the Spencer System. 

She will give you expert advice on 
the type of garment you should wear, 
whether it is a belt, a girdle or a cor- 
set to reduce or support. She will ad- 
vise nothing until she has thoroughly 
observed and studied the needs of 








Hundreds of thousands of 
women have figures in this 
condition—a mild form of 
spinal curvature known as 
“Swayback” or “Lordosis.” 
An ordinary girdle or cor- 
set will not correct it. It 
requires a special garment, 
created by Spencer Design- 
ers, which will not only 
make the figure lovelier 
but give radiant, abundant 
health. 

















SPENCER. CORSET. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


"We create a design especially for pow" 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY, 141 DERBY AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


your figure and when she has taken 
exact measurements and a careful de- 
scription of your figure she will send 
them to the Spencer designing staff 
who start to create your garment—a 
garment in which every line is plan- 
ned for your individual figure. 

Place yourself in the hands of a 
Spencer Corsetiere. Look in your 
telephone book under “Spencer Cor- 
setiere” and ask her to call at your 
home. If you do not 
find her, mail the cou- 
pon below and we 
will send her to you. 






Spencer 
orsets 


are never 
sold in 
stores 








Norte:—The Spencer Designing 
System creates reducing or flex- 
ible corsets, belts, girdles—every- 
thing a woman needs for support. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me booklet ‘* Your Corsets Especially Designed for 
You,’’ and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


Your Name— ae nee ee 


Address le aia oe ee 


A real opportunity for capable women 


If you would like to learn more about becoming 
a Spencer Corsetiere yourself, please check square 
Jan. 1925 
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The chief value of a national 
circulation 1s economical local 


ee 


influence—everywhere and 
at the same time 


The net paid circulation of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
for the first six months of 
1924 was 2,412,688, or over 
15% more than its nearest 
competitor. 


This 15% advantage means 
that much greater value in 
what you buy—local influence. 
The advantage becomes 25% 
when applied to the third larg- 
est woman’s publication, and 
SO On up. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
affords manufacturers the 
only national advertising op- 
portunity of its kind in size, 
scope, intensity and economy. 


Its distribution in every lo- 
cality is large enough to create 
for merchants a single-handed 
selling pressure which moves 
goods in volume. 


Only the largest circulation 
can give complete national 
coverage without duplication. 


Only the largest circulation 
can exert local influence with 
the greatest economy. 


Only the largest circulation, 
built by The Ladies’ Home 
Journal methods, can parallel 
local sales opportunity and 
keep pace with changing 
markets. 


HOME JOURNAL 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Denleigh Follows the Doctors Advice 


(Continued from Page 13) 


At just twenty minutes past twelve his 
heart gave a lurch that he couldn’t tell 
whether was up or down. Even as he de- 
bated it the “Girl of the Pink Oleander 
Bush” stood before him. Among the filmy 
fabrics and floating sleeves and low-necked 
bodices that seemed to be the fashion of the 
hour, her trim, plain, tailor-made clothes 
marked her with immediate distinction. 

“This way! This way!” signaled the 
head waiter. There seemed to be only one 
vacant booth left in the room. It was the 
one next the fountain. From under the 
absolute maze of violet-colored orchids 
that embanked its table the knives 
and forks gleamed out like mere 
metallic threads. Every neck 
in the room seemed craning 
suddenly to see just who it 
was that was making for 
that bower. 

An astonished young 
man in a_ neighboring 
booth looked up sud- 
denly with an odd little 
gasp. His showy, scar- 
let-lipped companion 
turned languorous, 
heavy-lidded eyes of in- 
terrogation upon his 
flushing face. 

‘““Why, hello, Med- 
way!” hailed Denleigh 
across a feathery flare of 
hats. 

Without glancing appar- 
ently to left or right his own trim- 
shouldered, fleet-footed companion 
dropped down into her seat and buried 
her amazed face for an instant in the lovely 
violet-colored bloom. 

“Q-oh!’’ she said. ‘‘O-oh!” as her eyes 
met Denleigh’s again. ‘‘ You shouldn’t have! 
Really you shouldn’t have!” The faintest 
conceivable hint of formality, even of re- 
sentment crept into her voice again. 

Protestingly Denleigh dropped down into 
the seat opposite her. ‘Now, however you 
feelabout me,” he enjoined her, “‘ you mustn’t 
show it.’’ With unmistakable significance he 
glanced back across his shoulder. “If you’re 
really going to give your recreant young man 
a lesson,” he explained, “you must give it 
vivaciously. Really seem to be having a 
good time, I mean. He certainly isn’t. I 
expect any moment to hear him choke. 
Young Medway looked all sort of ‘struck in 
a heap’ when we came in, didn’t he?” 

“Did he?” said the girl. “I didn’t happen 
to notice him.” 


- OU didn’t?” brightened Denleigh most 
unaccountably. ‘‘ You’re—you’re not 
ali through noticing him, are you?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. Denleigh 
noticed once again that they were rather 
exceptionally nice shoulders, so trim, so 
square—and yet tender. He noted also the 
trim, boyish, white linen collar, the rather 
pleasant reserve it gave her charming throat. 

“You're so starchy! I do like it!” 

““Vou’ve got ona gray suit,” she countered, 
as one playing suddenly a distinctly amusing 
game. 

“T hoped you’d notice it,’”? murmured 
Denleigh. ‘‘But I don’t know what pos- 
sessed me to get it,”’ he added in a panic. 

Once again the girl buried her face in the 
extravagant mass of orchids. “Why—why, 
I didn’t know there were so many orchids 
in the whole world,”’ she attested. 

“T’m learning something new every day 
myself,’”’ murmured Denleigh. 

“About—gray suits?”’ questioned the girl. 

A hovering shadow darkened across his 
shoulder. He glanced up just a bit askance. 


IS companion gave a little chuckle. 
“Truly, you know, I think the waiter 
would be gratified if we did order something.” 
“Great zounds!” cried Denleigh. ‘I for- 
got all about the food.”’ Appraisingly he 
considered the menu. Quite ruthlessly the 
girl broke a fragile orchid from its stem and 
thrust it nonchalantly through the lapel of 
her coat. It fluttered like a butterfly. “Are 
you feeling any special need of valiancy to- 
day?” she questioned gaily. 
“T certainly am,” said Denleigh. 













“Why?” said the girl. 

“Why?” protested Denleigh. “Why? 
Because my whole world has turned topsy- 
turvy the past few days—not even topsy- 
turvy, but turvy-topsy! Even now—this 
minute, I mean—it’s worse this minute, in 
fact, than it’s ever been before.” 

“Qh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” laughed 
the girl. “Whatever started it?” 

“You!” said Denleigh. 

“TP?” protested the girl. 

With apparent irrelevance Denleigh turned 
aside to investigate a dish of olives and crisp 
a wisp of celery through his fingers. 

“T’ve been thinking what you said 
the other day about brains and 

money and beauty, and all 
that sort of thing being so 

essential to happiness.” 

“It was you who men- 

tioned beauty,’ 
prompted the girl. 
Once again Denleigh 
turned aside, this time 
to arrange for the ad- 
vent of a gleaming silver 
soup tureen. “I carve 
soup very well,” he con- 
fided. “It’s one of the 
very best things I do.” 
With frank interest the 
girl watched his swift, 
executive, yet by no means 
ungraceful hands. “‘Iagree 
with you perfectly,” she 
said. 
“What I mean,” resumed Den- 
leigh quite abruptly, ‘‘is this: 
Would you—or would you not—con- 
sider nineteen or twenty thousand a year a 
reasonable amount of money?” 


"7 NREASONABLE,” said the girl with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, ‘‘abso- 
lutely, ecstatically unreasonable!” 

“What I really mean,” persisted Den- 
leigh, ‘“‘is—if you had nineteen or twenty 
thousand a year, how would you divide it?” 

“Divide it?”’ chuckled the girl. ‘“I’d mul- 
tiply it! All that pleasure and possibility! 
The chance to travel! The chance to play! 
The chance to invest and reinvest in life! 
And more life! And more life!” 

Very deliberately Denleigh put down his 
soup spoon. “Oh, pshaw!” he said. “You 
don’t get my idea at all! What I mean is—if 
you had nineteen or twenty thousand a year, 
would you let me have my car fares out of 
it, and a bit of tobacco money now and then, 
and a new book if I actually needed it? 
That advertisement you spoke about,‘ Lost— 
A Tall, Lonely Man’? Couldn’t you make it, 
‘Found—A Tall Lonely Man’?” 

With a little stir in the orchestra the violin 
took up the wheedling note, the harp thrilled 
it, the piano really insisted on it. Softly, yet 
perfectly perceptibly the whole room swung 
into the familiar rhythm. Heads nodded. 
Feet tapped. A tenor at one of the tables 
stood up and began to sing: 


“ Have a heart! Have mine!” 


With a frank gasp of impatience Denleigh 
leaned across the table. ‘‘Oh, shucks!” he 
said. “If you’ve really got to have a heart, 
why not have mine? It’s at least ‘good as 
new,’ never been used, not at all, I mean— 
not even once.” 


ITH a little soft shout of laughter the 
girl tossed back her head and clapped 
her soft hands together. ‘Oh, this is so sud- 
den,” she cried with frank, if astonished en- 
joyment. “Whoever in the world would 
have dreamed you could be so funny?” 
“Sudden?” frowned Denleigh. ‘‘Of course 
it’s sudden. When a man gets to be forty, 
gets to be almost forty, it isn’t like a kid in 
the primary grade who can say, ‘After I get 
into the grammar school, and through high 
school, and have been to college and taken 
a post-graduate year or two after that, and 
am still only twenty-three, will you be en- 
gaged to me?’ By Jove!” he epitomized 
passionately, “when a man gets to be forty, 
things have got to happen to him suddenly, 
if they’re going to happen at all.” 


(Continued on Page 136) 





EAUTIFUL flowers, and lots of them, 
result when Maule’s flower seeds 
and bulbs are used. 


Fine, healthy plants and big yields if you use 
Maule’s vegetable seeds and roots. 


The name Maule stands for highest quality 
only and there are no better seeds, roots and 
bulbs. We are specializing entirely in these 
and offer only the very best and finest varieties. 
More than half a million home gardeners use 
Maule’s Seeds year after year. 


We ship every order within 
24 hours after receipt 


The big, new 1925 Maule Seed Book is now ready 
and its 176 profusely illustrated pages cover 
everything you want to know 

about seeds, roots and bulbs, 

planting, cultivation, etc. 


Send for it today 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
817 Maule Bldg., Phila., Pa. 













Choicest Seeds ~ 


CHANCE does not enter into your gardening when you sow 

the flower and vegetable seeds listed in 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CATALOG FOR 1925 

All are proved varieties that consistently secure the best 

results. This catalog covers everything your garden, lawn 

or orchard needs. It is free. Write for it today. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 

Box 557 ainesville, Ohio 


: '*) pLAN Standard Varieties. 
AN Novelties. Bargains. Shade, 
Ornamentaland Fruit trees. Shrubs, 
plants, flowers, seeds. Best quality—low 
ices. Every customer MUST be satis- 
fied. 72 years of business. Write for 
Nursery and Seed Catalog. 
SPRING HILL NURSERIES 
Peter Bohlender & Sons 
2 Box J, Tippecanoe City (Miami Co.), Ohio 

































FREE CATALOG 
TO GARDEN LOVERS 
Gives complete list of Wag- 
ner Roses, Hardy Flowers, 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees and 
Evergreens. Tells you how 
to make your home sur- 
roundings beautiful. Ex- 
plains the mail service 
- Landscape Department. 
Write today for catalog 375 
Wagner Park Nurseries 
Box 75, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen - Landscape Gar- 
deners - Florists 


Our 1925 [50th Anniversary) catalog is 


the finest we have ever published. It will 
be sent free upon request. Contains 140 
pages, thousands of illustrations and 
descriptions, twenty full pages in colors. 
Many new novelties and attractive offers. 
Send for your copy today. A post card 
will bring it. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., INc. 

Floral Park, New York 




















Fresh, reliable, pure. 


’ Every gardener and planter 
try this Wonderful Collection of 
Northern Grown Seeds. 


For 10c we will mail, postpaid, one packet @ 

} each of new 60 day Tomato, Princess Radish, 
Self Growing Celery, Early Arrow-head Cab- 
bage, Fullerton Market Lettuce and 12 varie- 
ties choice Flower Seeds. Guaranteed to 


Please. 
$100 For a Name 


Write today for our new Garden and Plant Guide. 
We are offering a cash prize of $100 for suggesting a 
name for our new Cabbage, the best 

around variety ever produced. Sample 
packet free, Anyone having a garden 
has an opportunity of getting this 
big cash prize. Write today. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
Dept. 218 Rockford, Ill. 








Ovs Free Garden Guide 
and Catalog is now ready 
to mail. This book contains 136 
pages of expert advice—Also a 
Coupon worth 25c on Seed 
Purchases of $1.00 or more. 
Send for a Free Copy Today. 

Buist’s Record—Growing and Supply- 
ing Seeds of the Highest Grade since 
18 


Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dept. K Philadelphia, Pa. 








































































































Drop a little ‘ Freezone 
callus for a few 
aching, 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. 
“Freezone 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 











” 


on a touchy corn or 
nights. Instantly it stops 
then shortly you lift it right off. 


Just get a bottle of 
at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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new harmonizing color finishes. 
i the coupon today. 


OAK is Nature’s Gift 


of Everlasting Beauty 








No woodwork is 
disturbed except 
the moulding at 
the baseboard. 
Just as sound and 
enduring as if oak 
had been laid 
originally. 


MAKING THE OLD 
HOME MODERN 





All the quaint charm of tasteful proportion and solid 
construction retained. 
3 inch OAK flooring, laid. over the old softwood 
floor, 
adding beauty and value. 


Each room modernized by 
lessening housework, safeguarding health, 


This free book illustrates the 


Vo, AK FLOORING BUREAU 
1053 Ashland Block, Chicago 
Please send me the free 24- page 








book ‘The Story of Oak 4 

Floors,” and ‘‘How and Where; oS 

to Use Oak Floors.” ‘ se \ 

OS RE a i eRe | 
Address 

yea .. State | 
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Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years 
Earn While Learning 

If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
421 South Ashland Boulevard - Chicago 


Become Independent 
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_he dropped his head in his hands. 





Denleigh Follows the Doctors Advice 


(Continued from Page 135) 


The rosy-cheeked girl of his dreams loomed 
suddenly very pale above the towering pur- 
ple bloom that divided them. “W-what?” 
she sobered. “You don’t mean—you don’t 
really mean ——” 

People leaving an adjoining table made a 
brisk stir and whish of confusion. A careless 
waiter dropped a tray of glasses. A glinting, 
brass-buttoned bell boy nudged distract- 
ingly at Denleigh’s elbow. 

“That gentleman just going out,” he 
nodded, ‘‘ wants to know if Miss— Miss Les- 
lian will see him in the smaller writing room, 
just a minute—just a minute. He seemed 
kind of anxious.” 

With an almost imperceptible gasp the 
girl started from her seat and then stopped 
as one half undecided. 

“What!” demanded Denleigh. ‘‘ What!” 
From the bell boy’s freckled visage he turned 
to the girl’s lovely, troubled face. ‘“‘Les- 
lian? Are you Miss Leslian—Doctor Les- 
lian’s daughter? It’s not a very common 
name. What? What?” Consternation un- 
speakable overwhelmed him for an instant. 
Hysterical laughter fairly twisted his face in 
its desperate struggle for suppression. 

“Was—was that the vague, intangible 
likeness that haunted me?” he babbled at 
last. ‘‘ Not the pink-and-azure mystery of a 
dream, but the indomitable chin—or cheek 
line—of my medical adviser?”’ Despairingly 
“Mad- 
ness!” he groaned. “‘I might have known it 
all the time. ‘This way madness lies! This 
way madness lies.’”’ 


OST amazingly to his crumpled ears a 

perfectly blunt little note of contradic- 
tion came floating. ‘‘Gladness, you mean, 
don’t you?” faltered the crisp, clear little 
voice. “This way gladness lies—gladness 
lies!” 

“What?” jerked Denleigh. 
face from his hands. 
that?” 

Half-poised for flight, the girl stopped and 
gave alittle shiver. Her eyes began to search 
for the entrance to the writing room. 

*‘ Are you going to him?” questioned Den- 
leigh, perfectly even 

“No, ’'m not! I’m going to stay with 
you,” she decided quite suddenly and, drop- 
ping back into her chair, gathered all the 
bright exotic purple blooms into the compass 


He lifted his 
““Do—you—mean— 





of her arms. 

“T don’t advise it,’’ persisted Denleigh 
helplessly. ‘‘I—don’t—advi i 

“Which?” said the girl. “Staying or 
going?” 

“Either,” groaned Denleigh. 


Across the fragile, violet-colored bloom 
the faintest possible spark of challenge 
flashed from the girl’s eyes to his. Demurely 
for an instant she dropped her eyes to Den- 
leigh’s empty plate. ‘“‘ Better order another 
rare beefsteak,”’ she said. 

“By Jove!” rallied Denleigh. 
IT will!” 

But it was not beefsteak at all that he 
ordered. 

“Bring me the table telephone,” he de- 
manded peremptorily. Impatiently he 
watched the instrument fitted to its connec- 
tions, motioned the girl to make room for 
him and slipped into the seat by her side. 
“Put your head close,” he said, “and we 
both can hear.” 


“By Jove, 


is THE privacy of their little walls, the din 
of laughter and chatter outside, they might 
well have been alone upon a desert island. 

Peremptorily he called a number. 

“Ts this Doctor Leslian?” he demanded. 

“Ves.” 

“This is Denleigh. I’m lunching at the 
Mexlo. The most alarming symptoms have 
developed!” 

“What? What?” fretted the doctor’s 
tired voice. ‘Don’t tell me that it’s snow 
in the pit of your stomach again.” 

“Far from it,’ gloated Denleigh; “a 
feeling rather of just having eaten pink 
oleander blossoms.”’ 

“What?” fretted the doctor. “For heav- 
en’s sake, cut out your fooling and tell me 
what the trouble is—or I’ll take back all the 
good words I gave you and order you off to 
an alienist in the morning.” 


* Alienist!”’ scoffed Denleigh. 
ister that I want to consult.” 

““A minister?” protested the doctor. 
“Whatever put the idea into your head that 
you were dying?” 

“Dying?” said Denleigh. ‘Who said 
anything about dying? Lunching was what 
I said! Lunching! I’m lunching at the 
Mexlo with your daughter.” 

“W-with my daughter?” stammered the 
doctor. “Why, I didn’t know that you two 
knew each other.” 

“T didn’t know it either,” said Denleigh, 
“until just about five minutes ago.” 

“What? What?” groped the doctor’s 
voice. 

For a single instant Denleigh’s concentra- 
tion wavered from the telephone instrument 
to the face of the girl beside him. 


“Tt’s a min- 


ce 


HAT I wanted to say,” he resumed 
with redoubled vigor, ‘“‘was that I 
think —indeed, I’m almost perfectly positive 
that I’ve fallen in love with your daughter. 
I haven’t told her yet; that is, not exactly” — 
once again his eyes wavered from the instru- 
ment—‘“‘and I haven’t asked her yet; that is, 
not exactly.” 

With extravagant earnestness suddenly he 
gave his entire attention to the instrument, 
ignored the tug at his elbow, turned a deaf 
ear to the protesting voice that all but grazed 
his cheek. 

“Can you hear? Can you hear?” he de- 
manded. ‘“‘Haven’t asked her yet,’ was the 
last thing I said.” 

“Have you really gone mad,” cried the 
doctor, “utterly mad? I shall be here at my 
office for an hour. I’ll telephone my wife at 
once,” he added authoritatively, “and you’d 
better break away from that lunch party of 
yours just as soon as you possibly can—you 
and that mad girl of mine—and come round 
here and see what the wife and I have to say 
about it. Not thi at I don’t like you, Denleigh, 
not that I - 

A little « quiver passed across Denleigh’s 
cheek. A shoulder started to sag and straight- 
ened suddenly again like a taut cord. 

“What?” he protested. ‘‘ You want me to 
see you first, see the girl’s mother first?” 
The protest broke suddenly into a shout of 
laughter. 

“Not by a jugful!” he cried out impet- 
uously. “It would bore me to distraction! 
To distraction! Do you get that? It would 
bore me to distraction! But I’ll tell you what 
we are going to do, she and I,’”’ he added less 
vehemently, but with distinctly increasing 
conviction. 

“Tt’s such a poor place here to talk that 
we’re going to take an automobile and drive 
way off in the country somewhere—and drive 
and drive and drive till we do find out 
whether the miracle is mutual or not. Put 
it really to the jury, as it were. So don’t 
worry if it’s late. For here’s one jury I assure 
you that will not come back until it is 
agreed.” 

““Madness—madness!” protested the doc- 
tor’s voice. 


AIT!” challenged Denleigh. “And if 

that jury brings in a verdict for acquit- 
tal—committal, I mean—why, next month is 
winter holiday time; and with all the floating, 
steam-heated palaces that there are afloat on 
the sea, what’s to prevent—what’s to pre- 
vent 

Like a prisoned soul suddenly freed, he 
threw back his head. The gesture was al- 
most spiritual. Like a frisky dog coming out 
of the water, he gave a quick shake of his 
shoulders. 

The shake was distinctly mischievous. His 
whole somber face brightened instantly into 
an expression of some inner and consuming 
mirth. 

“With conditions at the mill as they are,” 
he triumphed, “ what’s to prevent our serving 
out our honeymoon sentence in the real land 
of lotus and wild honey?” 

“Madness!” sputtered the doctor’s voice 
across a crackle of wires. “Madness!” 

A soft hand pushed Denleigh’s face away 
from the telephone instrument. Softer lips 
than his gave the invincible contradiction. 
“Gladness, daddy!” corrected the girl. 
“Gladness!” 
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Solid Mahogany and Walnut 


Every genuine Wheeler-Okell four. 
poster is made of solid mahogany or 
solid American walnut. We make i. 
posters only. We use only these’ fine 
woods. Every design is authentic 
(copyrighted). There are thirty-one 
beautiful designs for you to choose 
from. In full and twin bed sizes. 

The Wheeler-Okell trade mark assures you 
of utmost beauty in material, design and 
workmanship. Look for this guarantee ot 
the genuine. See that it is on the foot 
panel of the bed you buy. Most good 
stores carry Wheeler-Okell four-posters. 
To be certain, write for name of nearest 
dealer and free booklet fully illustrating 
all designs. Write to 100 Russell St. 
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ata saving of Y2 \ 
A Write today for beautiful rug book 
describing the OLSON patented 


process by which we reclaim 
the materials in 


\ Your OLD RUGS 
Carpets and Clothing 
? First, we wash, picker, 
card, comb and bleach 
your material, and then 
spin, dye, and weave it into 
lovely, new, seamless, reversi- 
ble rugs any color you want, 
any size —with the same smooth luxurious 
nap on both sides to give twice the wear. In 
use in over one million homes. FREE TRIAL— 
satisfaction guaranteed. We pay you for your 
omens if not satisfied. 
Every order completed in ONE WEEK 
F “ of suggestions. 
FREE BOOK #00: Stniy is imices 
 anmeeen. freight 
or parcel post from all dain Pon’ t delay ! You 
can still order at the lowest prices in years. 
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Olson Rug Co., Dept. B-35, 28 Laflin St., Chicago ] 


( Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 








mother-saver’’, Kiddie- 


pi idnem A | 
fd as Playpen 


More 


today for free 


write 
Tails Mfg. Co., 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Look for this name-plai 
on Kiddie-Koop 


Drop Side 
with Net Cover 
18.00 
(Freight Extra) 


The 





(Freight Extra) 
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and assurance that every detail will be correct and in proper form 
Royal Engraving Company, 814-A Walnut St., 





Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 
$600 up. Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, It 
53 days $550 up. 
Cunarders; inclusive rates. 


July 


Specify program. desired. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


“Home-Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic Science 





Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 


Gives Baby a Bassinet 
Crib and Playpen at 
Cost of One Article 


Koop can be used constantly 
day and night, indoors or out. 
reliable than a_ nurse, 
Kiddie-Koop will care for baby 
from birth through crib years. 
Kiddie-Koops are made in tour 
sizes: Juniors 40-inch, 42-inch, 
47-inch, and 52-inch. They fold 


7 to 8 inches wide,-without re- 
moving springs or mattress, to 
carry anywhere or strap on your 
automobile. Priced low irom 
$18.00 up (freight extra). \\ rite 


literature If 
your dealer cannot supply, 
us for prices. E. M. 
431 Central 


IDDIE-KO0P 
Modern CRIB Plas — 


Also makers of the ‘Baby Bathinc' te". 


Custom requires that wedding stationery be engraved. We will send 
upon request samples of Invitations, Announcements and Cards, «lso 
our booklet on “ Wedding Etiquette.” Prices moderate. We sv'icit 
the patronage of those who desire work of manifest quality, character 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
’ ° : 
Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
122 days $1250 up; 62 Gaye 
y), 


Specially chartered new sul 


Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 68th St., Chicago, Dl 
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Save those hours of 
needless pain | 


Today you can have in your own home the 
remarkable remedy thousands of hospitals 
are using for burns, scalds and skin injuries! 


No surgical dressing has ever approached 
It has prevented in- 
finite suffering—saved hundreds of lives! 


its amazing power. 


No injury is too serious for its healing 
properties—no wound too slight to need its 
If you have 
never used Unguentine, a free tube is yours 


safeguarding from infection. 


for the asking. 


NJURIES where the pain is often 

torturing—where life itself has often 

hung in the balance—these are among 
the cases for which Unguentine is used 
today by leading hospitals and surgeons in 
the country. 





No wonder those who have used it for 
smaller burns and skin injuries at home are 
astonished at its effectiveness ! 

At the rapidity with which it relieves 
pain—at the quick healing of injured 
tissues! 

For Unguentine is not simply a salve or oint- 
ment. It is a surgical dressing whose remarkable 
power has won for it constant use where the most 
intense suffering must be relieved! 

Its effect, even in serious cases, seems almost 
miraculous. Relief begins so soon. In smaller in- 


juries the pain in a short time is completely for- 
cotten, 


Prevents infection 


Unguentine not only stops the pain of burns, 
scalds, cuts, blisters and similar injuries—it also 
prevents infection—the danger we are coming 
more and more to dread even in the most minor 
injuries. 


Yet—although Unguentine is a powerful anti- 
septic—it has not the slightest harsh or irritating 
results. Its effect on an open wound is imme- 
diately soothing. 

Unguentine keeps the wound free from germ life 
during the entire healing process. It stimulates 
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Sa alding water - - atender little 


the quick healing of the tissues and often 
prevents the formation of a scar. 


Keep Unguentine where you can 
use it quickly! 


To save hours of pain, burns or skin injuries of any 
sort should be treated quickly. To prevent infec- 
tion the wound should be immediately disinfected. 


Unguentine does both. 


Keep Unguentine where you can use it as soon 
as the accident happens! Simply spread it lightly 
over the injured part, and bandage lightly if 
necessary. 


There is nothing like Unguentine made today. 
No medicine cabinet should be without it. 50 
cents at your druggist’s. Or the coupon below 
will bring you a trial tube free of all charge. Made 
by The Norwich Pharmacal Company. Cana- 
dian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


This baby is well and unscarred— 
thanks to Unguentine 


‘“‘One Sunday evening our only child (then less than 
two years old) set her clothes on fire. I succeeded in 
extinguishing the fire by wrapping my coat around her 
tortured little body. But I was too late to save her 
little face and arms. At last the doctor arrived. 


‘‘He bandaged up the horrible burns and gave the baby 
an opiate. He would not commit himself by saying she 
would outgrow her burns. He used Unguentine liber- 
ally; the first time I had ever heard of it. Her little 
arms were badly scarred, and so were her right cheek, 
her neck and behind her ears. 


‘‘Inside of one year not a trace of the burns was visible 
except on cold days when the affected parts showed up 
red. Today baby is four and a half years old and well. 
We carry a tube of Unguentine ever since.”’ 


——, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Children and injuries 
—they’re inseparable! 


Are minor skin injuries becoming 
more dangerous? 


Has 20th Century living reduced the resist- 
ance of our bodies to the germs of infection? 


Almost daily we read of minor cuts, blis- 
ters, scratches, and similar injuries becom- 
ing infected—leading to blood poisoning— 
often ending in the loss of life or limb! 


Today Unguentine makes unnecessary the 
slightest risk of infection in such cases. 
Unguentine not only kills all germs, but it 
keeps the wound free from infection dur- 
ing the entire healing process. Because of 
its soothing effect it can be used on open 
wounds when many antiseptics would be 
harsh or irritating. 


FREE-—a generous tube 





—atrusted name on phar- 
maceutical preparations 





The Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
Norwich, New York 

Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and 
booklet, ‘‘ What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


Dept. Ji 




























































Herbert Quick 





Your C 


Vandemark’s Folly 
Herbert Quick 


A heart gripping tale of the 
aan. of America, charac- 
terized by William Lyon 
Phelps as the best American 
novel of the past 20 years. 


Her Father’s 
Daughter 
Gene Stratton-Porter 

An inspiring out-door storv, 
made positively thrilling by 
two sisters, a lawyer, an 
architect, a writer and a wily 
Jap. 

Alice Adams 


Booth Tarkington 


A fascinating picture of the 
struggles and achievement of 
young womanhood. This 
book was awarded the Pulit- 
zer prize. 
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Gene Stratton-Porter j A ae 





Booth Tarkington Zane Grey 


Now Let Us GIVE You 





UST tell a few of your friends 
and neighbors why you read 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and why 
they, too, should be enjoying it 
every month. When you explain 
that 12 big brilliant issues cost 
only $1 you should quickly find 
a number who will be glad to 
have you forward their orders 
for them. 


Collect only $1 for any address in 
the United States or Canada; for 
foreign addresses collect $2.50. 

Send us this order and the 
money with a request for any one 
of the books described on this 
page. For any two books, send 
two subscriptions; for three 
books, send three subscriptions; 
or send only five subscriptions for 
any six books. 

Before you mail your order be 
sure that you have included in 
one envelope (1) the names and 


Secure only one new yearly 
subscription from some one 
outside your family who does 

not live at your home. 





1s YOUr Favorite Auth or) 





hoice of Their Great Books 


F course you enjoyed Herbert Quick’s The Invisible Woman, concluded in 

last month’s Journal. And no doubt you are enjoying Margaretta Tuttle’s 
newest story, now running. Don’t you still recall the thrill you got from 
Zane Grey’s The Wolf Tracker, in November? Several million people read and 
love the books of Mrs. Porter, Booth Tarkington, Joe Lincoln—but even 
without this introduction, you know which of these authors is your favorite. 
So tell ws, that we may give you one or more of these books. 


Here is the Easy Way 
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Margaretta Tuttle 





Joseph C. Lincoln 











Wanderer of the 
Wasteland 


Zane Grey 





All the romance, the gran- 
deur, the loneliness, the des- 
olation of the Painted Desert 
is in this stirring tale. 


Feet of Clay 
Margaretta Tuttle 


«ec 


The story of an “idle rich” 
young girl who went to work 
for her own living and that 
of her injured husband. Did 
you see the movie? 


Fair Harbor 
Joseph C. Lincoln 


correct addresses of the number of 
new yearly subscribers needed to 
entitle you to the books you se- 
lect (renewals may not be in- 
cluded), (2) a remittance for the 
exact amount required and (3) the 
address, other than that of one of 
your subscribers, to which you 
wish us to mail the books. We 
will forward them at once. 

On account of imposts, no or- 
ders can be accepted from for- 
eign countries. And for each 
book ordered for Canada, add 


20 cents to cover duty. 


Though the tang of the sea is 
in this delighttul romance, 
‘Fair Harbor”’ is not what 
you would expect. You must 
read the book to find out. 




























Be F aleett the POBETEER fe 
. me sMERIC? an MONEE OF F 


to a friend. 





Monsieur Beaucaire. Booth Tarkington. 
The Mysterious Rider. Zane Grey. 
Cap’n Eri. Joseph C. Lincoln 





Sull a Further Choice 


| it so happens that you have already read 
the book which we have selected above 
for any particular author, you may choose 
any one or all of these, for rere A or to give 


Atthe Foot of the Rainbow. Gene Stratton-Porter. 
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The Movie Star’s Daughter 


ISS Imogene Flicker of Holly- 
wood, Cal., 
Was a talented actress, a 


popular gal, 

And Hollywood hated to lose her 
the day 

She married a banker and moved far away. 

The wife of a banker, Miss Flicker was 
through ; 

With studio make-up and lights that are blue. 


But heredity’s influence can’t be denied. 

In time came a daughter to Hollywood’s 
pride. 

And as she grew older this daughter was seen 

To possess certain traits that belong to the 
screen. 

Her slightest emotion from childhood went 
wrong 

Unless she had music to help it along. 


As a baby she cooed when she felt extra bad; 

And cried and shed tears when her feelings 
were glad. 

(Her nurse was a wreck and her ma was dis- 
traught 

At such a perversion of infantile thought.) 

’Twas her father, the banker, who furnished 
a clew. 

He said to Miss Flicker: ‘“‘She takes after 
you. 


‘When you were a star out in Hollywood, 


Cal., 
A talented actress, a popular gal, 
Directors would teach you to laugh or to cry 
With music appropriate playing close by. 
A fiddle or organ would give you your cue. 
You’d wait for the music and know 

what to do.” 
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because At this point Althea ap- 
proached with a thin youth in tow. I obeyed 
her signal and excused myself. 

The thin youth, Althea said, wanted infor- 
mation on how to become a newspaperman. 
Instead, I discovered, he wanted to tell me 
what was the matter with the nation’s press. 
Two dowagers in black were talking just be- 
hind us. 

“Poor dear child,” one of them said. “I 
was told someone saw Jefferson in Hoffman’s 
last week with the most ‘i 

“T can use your name, then?” the thin 
youth asked. 

I told him he could, with no idea what he 
was going to use it for. When I tuned in 
again, the other dowager was uttering de- 
lighted exclamations of disapproval. I had 
lost the point once more. 

In a corner Althea was listening to a dash- 
ing young matron. “Simply frightful,” the 
dashing young matron was saying. ‘“‘The 
last time she was at the country club she 
stood on a table and shouted a 

“Pardon me,” Althea interjected. “ May I 
present my husband?” 

“‘T’ve been wondering who you were,” the 
dashing young matron said. “You remind 
me of the limerick—sure you can stand it?— 
‘There was a young man named Terwilliger, 
whose ; 











Jefferson was seen with in Hoffman’s; what 
the dashing young matron’s friend shouted 
from the country-club table; the rest of the 
limerick about the young man named Ter- 
williger; and what Mrs. Wilberforce wanted 
to ask me. There is a fascination to recep- 
tions. —F. F. VAN DE WATER. 


Ballade of Disappointed Ambition 


’D LIKE to have admirers quote 
My witty flings and rate me high, 

To throw bouquets at me and note 
My place in Who-is-What-and-Why; 
To some it comes like eating pie, 

But I am not so talented; 
In sheer befuddlement I sigh, 

“What clever things I might have said!” 


When I was four, ma used to gloat 
At each Smart-Alecky reply; 
I was the kid who rocked the boat 
A gory pirate do-or-die; 
Revenge is sweet! Now none can spy 
A trace of all the fear I spread; 
One look at me and men deny 
What clever things I might have said. 


When I relate an anecdote 
The point is twisted all awry; 

O shades of Whistler, Wilde and Choate, 
I wish I had your batting eye; 


*‘Something Useful” 


OMETHING has got to be done 
about the fine old breed of gift 
horses. The original stock is dying 
out. Angela spilled the afternoon’s 
purchases on the table. ‘‘The 
sweetest lacquer match box,” she 

































exclaimed, holding it up, “and this hand- 
painted Colonial doll to hold buttons; and 


see this pad of paper soap!” She passed the 
lot to me; on the outside of each one was a 
verse that added insult to injury by explain- 
ing what a good little friend the match box, 
or the doll, or the paper soap would be. 

“And I saw the darlingest boxes of ink 
tablets, and broom straws for testing cake, 
and spools of thread—with a verse about 
when you’re traveling, they’ll save you from 
unraveling Angela went on breath- 
lessly, “‘ And assorted corks ” JT looked a 
bit puzzled. ‘‘ We’re always getting medicine 
bottles,”’ she explained patiently. 

“They always have corks in them when 
they come,” I suggested. She ignored me. 

“For you, dear!” handing me a package 
and thereby confirming my worst fears. 
There was a verse explaining that it was in- 
tended for ‘Gruff Old Hubby sits before the 
fire, smoking his pipe when lo! we will keep 
it sweet and clean, ten little cleaners in a 
row! ‘I never smoke my pipe when lo!” I 
objected meekly. ‘And now what are you 
going to do with all these things?” 

“Let me see, there’s Cousin May’s birth- 
day, and Aunt Lucy’s going away,” she be- 
gan, counting off on her fingers. 

“By the way,” I interrupted, “what do you 
do when they send one of the things to you?” 

“There’s always next Christmas,” 
she answered. 











So he hired a trio, two fiddles, a bass, 

And there in the nursery gave them a 
place. 

With nurse as director, they started 
to play 

And the baby’s emotions were normal 
all day. 

She cooed and she crowed when the 
music was glad, 

And she had a good cry when the 
music was sad. 


Thus, all through her life, though she 
ne’er achieved fame, 

She proved her descent from the 
Hollywood game; 

Expressed no emotion, nor ventured 
to try, 

Unless her musicians, the trio, were 
DION. «5s 3 

And her faithful old nurse with a 
bottle stood by 

Of glycerine tears for her eyes should 
she die. —ArtuurR H. FoLtwELt. 


Receptions 

HERE is a fascination to recep- 

tions. Mrs. Wilberforce’s was the 
first I had attended since the one that 
followed Althea’s wedding. I had to | 
attend that. Iam Althea’s husband. | 
I had to attend Mrs. Wilberforce’s, 
too, for the same reason. Now that 
the ordeal is over, I hope she gives an- 
other with the same cast of charac- 
ters. Mrs. Wilberforce beamed on 
Althea and me. 

“So glad you came,” she confided 
to Althea’s husband. “I hoped you 
would because I particularly wanted 
you to meet —— Gwendolyn dear; | 
so glad you came!” | 

Gwendolyn stepped on the heels of 
my patent leathers. Thus prompted, 
I moved on. | 

There was a languid lady in yel- | 
low who spoke of the weather and 





kindred engrossing topics. A fat gen- i 
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FAMOUS ACTRESS (fo son): ‘“YOUR REPORT CARD IS AWFUL, ROBERT!” 


SONNY: 


‘*“WELL, THIS REVIEW OF YOUR ACTING IN YOUR NEW PLAY 


GIVES YOU AN AWFUL ROAST—I GUESS WE’RE BOTH ROTTEN” 


"7 That afternoon I showed her my 
il own suggestions. There was an odd 
| rubber in which I had planted gerani- 
| ums; there was also a carefully 
| enameled key to the garage that 
burned last year, and a broken cuff 
link that I had lined with lace. An- 
gela looked blank. 

“This wee little giftie may do as 
well as anything else,’ I extempo- 
| rized, “to pass on next Christmas to 
il somebody else. Not bad.’ I smiled. 
Angela’s eyes filled with tears and 
| she turned away slowly. It was my 
| own fault for being so smart. 

—CoreEY Forp. 


Methuselah Explains 


nf O WHAT, Mr. Methuselah,’’ 
asked the persistent interviewer, 

“do you attribute your great age?” 
“To the coupon habit,” said the 
world’s oldest man without a trace of 
hesitation. “When I was a mere lad 
of eighty or ninety I saved up seventy- 
five coupons and got a safety razor. 
That so delighted me I became ambi- 
tious and sought things nobler and 
| finer, a carving set and a chafing dish 
| with lamp and tray. These I attained 
| just prior to my hundred and fiftieth 
| birthday. Ordinary men would have 
been content to die then, but I—I 
had just begun. ‘Before passing out,’ 
I said to myself, ‘I shall make coupons 
furnish my home.’ This, with the ex- 
ception of the Turkish rug for the liv- 
ing room and a nickel toothbrush 
holder for the bathroom, I accom- 
plished by the time I was five hundred. 
The rug and the toothbrush holder 
took a few years more. And then it 
was that this coupon competition for 
a house and lot began, which of course 
| Ientered. [had by that timeso many 
| sets of grandchildren, all of whom 
| voted their coupons my way, that 
| keeping in the lead and winning the 











tleman in a cutaway talked to a flap- 
per in much less, two feet away. 

“T took him home myself,”’ he confided, 
“and when I rang the bell his wife came to the 
door and said 4 
_ “Don’t you think so?” the languid lady 
in yellow queried. 

“Yes, indeed,” I muttered, indorsing 
heaven only knows what heresy and losing 
the climax to the fat gentleman’s story. 

“You know,” confided the languid lady in 
yellow, “I’ve always wanted to meet you. 
I’m almost ashamed to tell you why. It’s 








“Dear,” Althea interrupted, “it’s time we 
were going.” 

“Must you go?” asked Mrs. Wilberforce. 
“So glad you came. Oh, I wanted to ask 
you Not leaving so soon, Bertha?” 

We moved away to make place for Bertha. 
Perhaps, if Mrs.Wilberforce entertains again, 
I shall be able to learn whom she wanted me 
to meet; what the wife of the fat gentle- 
man’s friend said; why the languid lady in 
yellow wanted to meet me; what or whom 





My greatest merits hidden lie 
From all except the one I’ve wed; 
My wife alone can testify 
What brilliant things I might have said. 


Envoy 
George Bernard Shaw, I see, gets by 
With quips I think of when in bed; 
You tell ’em, Bernie—I am shy— 
What clever things I might have said. 
—E tas LIEBERMAN. 


house were something easy. I received 

the deed to the property in just two 
hundred years more, which was quite a record 
for speed. 

“‘ Now, as my nine hundredth birthday ap- 
proaches, I find myself just as keen after 
coupons as ever. My original winnings, es- 
pecially the earliest, are all but worn out. 
Notably the safety razor, whose blades are 


a trifle dull, and the carving fork, which has 


lost one of its prongs.” 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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TRAIN CHILDREN (oie from Pe 39 
OMETHING MORE than Ar ae 
love is due ‘child. ‘hea The Practical Princess The New Surgery 
this is the right training— 
Saath el Cody, friness <r HE Princess sat before the mirror of her MITH: What is your son taking up in 
mind, nobility of character. dressing table, while Aladdin, her hus- college? 
Now, for the first time, there be loll a divs The Pri ee Es: S ; 
is a scientific method of child and, lolled upon a divan. The Princess was JONES: Surgery. 
te ee ee ee fussing with her hair. SMITH: Oh! Going to be a surgeon is he? Y 
basis of control. This new sys- “T wish that old lamp of yours could be Jones: Nope. Movie censor. — 
tem shows you how to correct 4 ne — ” 4 
the Proven ‘of disobedience, wil- made to do something really useful, she = | 
fulness, untruthfulne ss and pouted. The Bee and the Bonnet = ; 
other dangerous abits. t ° . e a 
shoome wo the — not by oe or =a but by Aladdin seized it. before : 
conhdence and coope ration a ong lines which are amaz- “ 9 © ~ ; 7 7 r g 
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-Unnoticed, unfelt - 
Dry Mouth 

is the real cause of 

modern tooth decay 


The only way to keep your 
teeth both white and safe 


is to restore the normal 


action of the Mouth Glands 


OU cannot see Dry Mouth. And, 
except in extreme cases, you can- 
not even feel it. 

Yet this curious condition, dentists 
say, is the underlying cause of most 
tooth decay. 

Nature intended the mouth glands 
to flow continuously. But the glands 
today cannot get sufficient exercise 
from the soft, cooked foods we eat. 

Gradually they dry up. 

And when their alkaline fluids no 
longer bathe your mouth the acids that 


cause decay inevitably collect on your 
teeth. 


Brushing is not enough 


There are many ways to remove the 
acids temporarily. Scouring with gritty 
pastes which endanger the irreplace- 
able enamel. Brushing with strong 
substances that damage the gums and 
delicate mouth lining. 

These methods whiten your teeth— 
but five minutes after you stop brushing 
the acids begin to form again. The baf- 
fling decay goes on. 


It is only recently that dentists and 
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physicians have rec- 
ognized that there is 
a way to fight tooth 
decay by preventing 
its underlying cause— Dry 
Mouth. They know now 
that the mouth glands 
can be successfully stim- 
ulated. Today you can 
keep your teeth naturally 
safe with a tooth paste 
that restores the normal 
protective flow of the mouth glands. 


What Pebeco does 


The basic ingredient used in Pebeco was first 
employed by physicians years ago in the treat- 
ment of serious mouth conditions, where the 
teeth were already badly affected. It proved 
so remarkable in its effects on the teeth and 
the entire mouth, yet so gentle in its action, 
that it was made available in tooth paste 












































Pebeco not only makes your smile lovelier, 
it keeps your teeth strong and safe 


form—now offered to you in Pebeco. 
Pebeco is the simple, natural way to 
prevent tooth decay. It acts di- 
rectly on the salivary glands. As 
Swe as it enters your mouth it 
starts a fun, normal flow of alka- 
line saliva. A a 

With constant daily use Pebeco 
completely restores the natural, 
protective action of your glands. 
Their alkaline fluids again bathe 
your teeth day and night. The 
acids of decay are neutralized as 
fast as they form. And the deadly 
mucin and tartar deposits are gently softened 
and removed. 

Pebeco leaves your gums clean and soothed— 
your whole mouth, normal and healthy. And in 
this healthy mouth, your teeth are kept not only 
white and shining, but safe. 

Start today to overcome Dry Mouth. Send 
for atrial tube of Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, 
Inc., N. Y. Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, 
Inc. Canadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie & Co., 
Ltd., 10 McCaul St., Toronto. At all druggists’. 


Steichen 


SEND CouPON FOR 
Free GENEROUS TUBE 
























Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors. Dept. A-9. 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 
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The dance she 


Sat out 


HE man was an at- 
tractive fellow and a 
good dancer. But she 
didn’t want to dance with 
him again. 

By a clever excuse, she 
slipped away and “sat it 
out” on the balcony. 


* * * 





You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sonietimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as:a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 

Test the remarkable deodoriz- 
ing effects of Listerine this way: 
Rub a little onion on your fingers. 
Then apply Listerine and note 
how quickly the onion odor dis- 
appears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are three 
sizes: three ounce, seven ounce 
and fourteen ounce. Buy the 
large size for economy.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, 
7. S. 4. 





































LISTERINE is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package—14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
















































































Guests fare alike in cottages and mansions when 
ham is served, for there seems to be a rule among 
hostesses everywhere that only Premium will do. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


hot necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 


Ham 


Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 


Premium Ham 
Baked with Potatoes 


Boil the butt end of a Premium Ham 
about 30 minutes to the pound. Peel off 
the skin. Cover the fat with brown sugar 
and stick cloves in the fat. Place peeled 
potatoes in the baking pan around the ham 
and bake one hour in a moderate oven 


Swift & Company 
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By using Old Dutch every day ot th 
| comtort and satistac 
ate) eme) healthful. Sanitary cleanliness date ugh 


year, you will enjoy the 


b | 
ut the he yuse 


The fine flaky particles of Old Dutch 
Cleanser remove all visible as well as invisible 
impurities, making everything wholesome and 
ebucataerer libre (acter 

Old Dutch will save you money too, be- 
cause its particles being flat-shaped, cover more 
surtace, therefore, it goes further. There is no 
Nati ccsanatlad o\aatntelacee lane (elcsomanoltaalastamontate 


r does it scratch 


There 1s nothing else like tt 
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